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iRespetable Putlice! 


How would you say this in English—My 
friends? ... Fellow citizens? or just plain 


Ladies and Gentlemen? 


Anyway, it’s the title of the new—rol- 
licking—intriguing—exciting reader by don 
Pedro Villa Fernandez—with more heart- 
warming, chuckle-raising interpretations by 
SHUM. 


And the reader is really a play—three 
acts—1954 style capa y espada—with 
Wodehousian complications galore. It’s also 
another penetrating interpretation of the 
Hispanic character a la Por Esas EspaNas. 
And it’s coming in March for your 2nd 
semester college courses. 


And, who is that fellow below?—Why, he’s 
El Senador. He’s running for president. And 
he has some of the most fascinating rela- 
tives, companions, advisors and _ solicitors 
you ever met. There’s Mercedes de Becerra, 
his genteely scatter-brained but kind hearted 
wife; there’s Olga, his teen-age daughter, 
and her gangling first-love, Telesforo (Pinito) 
Montenegro. There’s Julio, the irascible 
secretary, and Juanito, the black-sheep 
brother, and an omnipotent tutoress, and a 
dozen other wonderful types. 


Your students will get a lot of fun and 
profit out of knowing the Becerras. 


Holt 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 


SPANISH AND 


The 1953 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
on Sunday and Monday, December 27 and 
28. A record number of 301 individuals regis- 
tered for the meeting; others attended one or 
more of the sessions, but did not register. 
The members represented 32 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Association and 
we are greatly indebted to the officers of the 
Chapter, Gustav Mietke, President; Stella P. 
Dubow, Vice-President; V. J. Narbutas, 
Secretary; Frank Naccarato, Treasurer; 
Edward Dwyer, J. Wilson Riley, and Ferdina 
Capparelli de Tort, members of the Executive 
Council of the Chapter, and to the many 
other members of the Chapter who had a 
part in planning for the meeting, in handling 
the registration of the members, and in help- 
ing to make the meeting one of the most 
successful ever held. Other members of the 
local Committee on Arrangements were: 
William T. Belt, Dalai Brenes, Juan N. 
Brown, Guido Capponi, Donald G. Castanien, 
Homero Castillo, Florence Eckfeldt, Joseph 
G. Fucilla, Betty Gold, Marie Heuer, Italia 
Malato, Hugo Martines, Rita McGuane, 
George E. McSpadden, Antonio Rubio, 
Kenneth Scholberg, Beatrice Soroka, and 
Evelyn Thorson. Appreciation is extended to 
the following student aides who assisted the 
local committee throughout the meeting: 
Anthony Ambrosio, Dolores Armendariz, 
Germaine Burhop, Mercedes Capparelli- 
Tort, Arunas Dirvianskis, Rose Hadtka, 
Thomas Healy, Marjorie Jacobs, Raymond 
Jandek, James Manypenny, Myrna Martens, 
Lilly Ann Nelson, Phyllis Rucker, Carl 
Rygiewicz, Diane Schwartz, Pedro Velézquez. 
Special thanks and deep appreciation are ex- 
pressed to Agatha Cavallo, the general pro- 
gram chairman, who efficiently correlated the 
many details involved in setting up the meet- 
ing and in following it through to the end. 

The committee in charge of the program of 
papers was composed of D. Lincoln Canfield, 
University of Rochester, for the Language 
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Session; Evelyn Van Eenenaam, Cooley Hihg 
School, Detroit, for the High School Session; 
Mrs. Ruth R. Ginsburg, Los Angeles City 
Schools, for the Panel Discussion; and J. 
Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern University, 
for the Literature Session. Donald D. Walsh 
gave a stimulating report on the Foreign 
Language Program of the MLA. 

The Annual Meeting opened at 8:30 on 
Sunday morning with the initial meeting of 
the Executive Council and with registration, 
which continued throughout the day and on 
Monday. There were no changes in the pro- 
gram which was printed in the November 
issue of Hispania. The papers on the theme of 
the panel discussion, “The Teaching of Span- 
ish in the Elementary Schools,” were not 
listed at that time: Considerations which Led to 
the Present National Interest in the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools, 
Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion; The Present Status of Spanish in the 
Elementary Schools of our Nation, Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, Research Assistant, MLA FL 
Program; Training of Teachers for Elementary 
School Foreign Language Programs, Theodore 
Andersson, Graduate School, Yale Univer- 
sity; An Elementary School Administrator 
Evaluates the Spanish Program in her School, 
Mrs. Grace E. Hotchkiss, Kazminski School, 
Chicago; A Parent Views the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 
of our Nation, Mrs. Morton Weiner, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Brief 
Reports on Experiences with Spanish Programs 
in Five School Systems, by Agnes M. Brady, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Mrs. Margit MacRae, 
San Diego, Calif., Beatrice E. Eckberg, 
Jamestown, N. Y., Elizabeth Naunheim, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and Mrs. Ruth T. 
Suman, Los Angeles, Calif. The film ‘Learn- 
ing Spanish Can Be Fun for Children” was 
shown at the end of this program. 

Miss Agnes M. Brady, Chapter Adviser, 
was in charge of the annual breakfast for 
Chapter delegates and other members. There 
was a record attendance of about 100 at this 
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meeting on Monday morning and reports 
were made from all but three Chapters either 
by delegates or by letter to Miss Brady be- 
fore the meeting. 

The Association luncheon was held Mon- 
day noon with Agatha Cavallo serving cap- 
ably as chairman of the occasion. She intro- 
duced the officers of the Association, officers 
of the Chicago Chapter, and distinguished 
guests, most of whom were administrators in 
the Chicago schools. The presidential address 
by Edna E. Babcock, Seattle Public Schools, 
was the highlight of the luncheon. Her prac- 
tical and enthusiastic paper is printed in this 
issue of Hispania. 

At a meeting of chapter sponsors and other 
members interested in the Spanish National 
Honor Society various problems were dis- 
cussed and a committee was appointed by L. 


H. Turk to assist him in furthering the pro- 
motion and in perfecting the mechanics of its 
operation during the coming year. 

The Social Hour, sponsored jointly by all 
the AAT groups, was held from five to seven 
on Monday afternoon. This informal gather- 
ing, which has been so successful the past two 
years, will be continued next year. 

Many of our members attended the general 
Foreign Language program of the MLA, 
held on Tuesday morning at the Palmer 
House. Next year this general meeting, to 
which all foreign language teachers are in- 
vited, will be held the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 29. 

We missed many of you members this year 
and we hope that you will plan to attend our 
1954 meeting in New York, December 29-30, 
at the Hotel Statler. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday, December 29, 
1953, from 10:30-11:30 a.m. President Bab- 
cock presided. 

The Secretary announced several items, 
acted upon by the Executive Council, which 
did not require a vote by the members of the 
Association. See the Minutes of the Executive 
Council, which follow this report of the Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer 
were distributed and an explanation of cer- 
tain items was given. Reports approved. These 
reports are printed below. 

The report of L. H. Turk, national sponsor 
of the Spanish National Honor Society, was 
presented and approved. 

A brief report by Agnes M. Brady, director 
of the Placement Bureau, was accepted with 
commendation. 

All of the items listed in the actions taken 
by the Executive Council at its first two meet- 
ings were presented and adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Gladys King, was accepted. 

Lawrence B. Kiddle, chairman of the 
Tellers, announced the new officers and Coun- 
cil members who were elected for 1954. 

The following Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, printed in the November issue of 
Hispania, were approved: 

1. To change Section 1 of Article III, which 
now reads: “The members of this Association 
shall be composed of four classes: active, 


sustaining, honorary and emeritus,” to read: 
“The members of this Association shall be 
composed of four classes: active, student, 
honorary, and emeritus.” 

2. To add Section 7 to Article III to read 
as follows: “‘Student membership shall be open 
to advanced undergraduate students and to 
graduate students for a maximum period of 
three years. If, within this three-year period, 
student members become full-time teachers, 
they shall become active members and pay 
the regular membership dues. Student mem- 
bers shall enjoy all privileges except the right 
to vote.” 

3. To change Section 1 of Article VII, which 
now reads: “Each active member of the Asso- 
ciation shall pay as annual dues a sum fixed 
at a regular Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion,” to read: “Each active and each student 
member shall pay as annual dues a sum fixed 
for each membership at a regular Annual 
Meeting of the Association.” 

4. To change Section 4 of Article VII, 
which now reads: “Any member, or any person 
eligible to membership, may become a life 
member by a single payment of fifty dollars,” 
to read: “Any member, or any person eligible 
to active membership, may become a life 
member and may be exempt from dues by a 
single payment of thirty times the annual 
dues or by the payment of ten times the an- 
nual dues through three successive years. 
With each decade of membership in good and 
regular standing, the fee for life membership 
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shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons 
who have paid forty annual membership dues 
automatically become life members without 
further payment.” 

Upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Council one of the proposed amendments was 
withdrawn. The proposed amendment dealt 
with changing the date of cancellation of un- 
paid memberships from April 1 to March 15. 
Because of the change in publication date of 
the Directory, this change is no longer neces- 
sary. 

It was moved that the Secretary write to 
Russell Riley, International Exchange Service, 
Department of State, offering the services of 


the AATSP if it could be of assistance in 
furthering the program of exchange of teachers 
between Latin America and the United States. 
Approved. 

A motion was presented which would allow 
limited travel expense to officers and Council 
members who are invited to represent the 
Association at Chapter meetings or regional 
language meetings. A substitute motion that 
this matter be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil for consideration was made and approved. 

President Babcock then presented the 
gavel to the newly elected President, Graydon 
S. DeLand, who made a few comments. 

Adjournment. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. on Sunday, 
with President Edna E. Babcock presiding. 
The other members present were: Agnes M. 
Brady, Juan R. Castellano, Donald D. Walsh, 
Julio del Toro, Gladys King, William H. 
Shoemaker, Marjorie C. Johnston, Jer6nimo 
Mallo, Agapito Rey, Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
Miriam H. Thompson, and Laurel H. Turk. 

President Babcock made the following ap- 
pointments: Resolutions Committee, Marjorie 
C. Johnston and Gladys King, chairman; 
Tellers, Miriam H. Thompson and Lawrence 
B. Kiddle, chairman. 

The following actions were taken by the 
Council: 

Voted: that, upon recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, the following be re- 
appointed as Associate Editors of Hispania 
for the three-year term 1954-57: N. B. 
Adams, D. Lincoln Canfield, Edith F. 
Helman, E. Herman Hespelt, and Gerald 
E. Moser, and that William J. Smither be 
appointed as a new Associate Editor. 

Voted: that the Editor of Hispania be granted 
the right to reject any article submitted by 
a non-member of the Association. 

Voted: to accept with commendation the re- 
port of Agnes M. Brady, director of the 
Association’s Placement Bureau. The hope 
was expressed that wider use of the Bureau 
will be made by heads of departments 
seeking candidates for positions. 

Voted: to accept with commendation the de- 
tailed reports of the Secretary-Treasurer 
which covered transactions for the year 
1953. 


Voted: to accept the report of L. H. Turk, 
national sponsor of the Spanish National 
Honor Society. 

Voted: that the following members be recom- 
mended for election to Emeritus Member- 
ship, as provided in Article III of the Con- 
stitution: William M. Barlow, Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Agnes L. Blanck, Regis College, 
Denver; Federico de Onfs, Columbia Uni- 
versity; José Martel, City College, N. Y.; 
Marie M. Sabater, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Homero Serfs, Syracuse University; and 
Irene H. Watchers, Berkeley, Calif. 

Voted: to approve the recommendation of the 
Committee on Honorary Members, pre- 
sented by the chairman Irving A. Leonard, 
of three distinguished scholars for honorary 
membership: Walter Fitzwilliam Starkie, 
Leslie Bannister Walton, and Rafael Lapesa 
Melgar. 

Voted: to approve the tentative outline of the 
1954 Annual Meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York, December 
29-30. 

Voted: to hold the 1955 meeting in Chicago 
and that for 1956 in Washington, D. C. 
Voted: to approve the establishment of a de- 

partment of Film Evaluation in Hispania, 
and to approve the suggestion of Editor 
Walsh that three projects be undertaken: 
a revision of the bibliography in the Doyle 
Handbook; a bibliography of textbooks; and 
a handbook for Spanish majors and graduate 
students. 
A second meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 4:10 to 6:10 p.m., with Presi- 
dent Babcock presiding. All the members who 
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attended the first meeting were present, and 

Carl A. Tyre was a guest. 

Voted: that honoraria be approved as follows: 
$900 to the Editor of Hispania, $300 to the 
Assistant Editor and $200 to the Advertis- 
ing Manager, $300 to the director of the 
Placement Bureau and $1500 to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President and 
the Secretary-Treasurer and one half of the 
expenses of the Editor of Hispania (less any 
travel allowance received from any other 
source) incurred in attending the Annual 
Meeting be paid by the Association. (The 
other half of the expenses of the Editor 
will be met this year by the MLA.) 

Voted: that transporatation allowances of not 
more than $50 each (less any travel allow- 
ance received from any other source) be 
met by the Association for those members 
of the Executive Council in attendance. 

Voted: to take over the Oficina Nacional de 
Correspondencia Escolar, recently given 
up by Milton L. Shane, and to appoint 
Harley Oberhelman as Director for 1954-55 
with an honorarium of $100 each year. 
It was also voted to lend Mr. Oberhelman 
an amount not exceeding $100 to finance 
the project the first year. This amount is to 
be repaid to the Association if and when 
the Oficina becomes self-supporting. The 
charge of 25 cents per name was also ap- 
proved. 

Voted: to approve the appointment by Mr. 
Turk of a committee consisting of Betty 
Gold, Joseph P. Lawlor, and Gladys King 
to make a study of various aspects of the 
Spanish National Honor Society, and to 
accept the offer of Sigma Delta Pi to help 
further the organization and promotion of 
SNHS. (Mr. Tyre extended the offer and 
explained the desire of Sigma Delta Pi to 
be of any possible assistance.) 

Voted: to appoint Lawrence B. Kiddle as 
representative of the AATSP to the Na- 


tional Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations for the four-year 

period, 1954-57. 

Voted: to change the date of publication of the 
Directory of the Association from the 
spring to the fall. 

Voted: to authorize the Secretary to print the 
ballot for national officers and Council 
members for distribution with the dues 
cards in October of each year. (For 1954 
the ballot will also be printed in the Decem- 
ber issue of Hispania. A biographical sketch 
of each candidate will appear when the list 
of nominees is printed in Hispania.) 

The third meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil was held Monday afternoon from 4:20 to 
6:00 p.m., with all the regular Council mem- 
bers present except Gladys King and Lawrence 
B. Kiddle. The new President, Graydon 8. 
DeLand, presided and Mrs. Ruth R. Ginsburg, 
newly elected Council member, also attended 
the meeting. 

After a brief discussion of the 1954 meeting, 
the Secretary, Editor Walsh, and President 
DeLand were empowered to select the general 
program chairman. 

J. Kenneth Leslie, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was appointed to serve as general pro- 
gram chairman for the 1955 Annual Meeting 
to be held in Chicago. 

It was decided to defer action on the motion 
presented at the Business Meeting concern- 
ing travel allowances for officers invited to 
represent the AATSP at Chapter or language 
meetings. The matter will be put on the agenda 
for Council consideration next year. 

After a lengthy discussion of the proposed 
establishment of a language department in 
the National Education Association, the 
Council voted to study further developments 
carefully and to await with interest the full 
report from the NFMLTA. (There was no 
formal vote either for or against the proposed 
department.) 

Laure. H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese assembled in Chicago 
on December 27 and 28, 1953, for the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting wishes to express its 
appreciation to the hosts of the Association, 
the Chicago Chapter members and the stu- 
dent aides, for the carefully planned and 
executed preparations and for the cordial 


hospitality extended to the visiting members 
by the Local Committee under the direction 
of Miss Agatha Cavallo, general program 
chairman. Special thanks are extended also 
to the Registration Committee, which worked 
untiringly. 

The Association also thanks the chairmen 
of the sessions, D. Lincoln Canfield, Evelyn 
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Van Eenenaam, and J. Kenneth Leslie, for 
their excellent programs and Mrs. Ruth 
Ginsburg for organizing the panel on the 
teaching of Spanish in the elementary schools. 
Thanks are due also to those who presented 
papers for their valuable contributions to the 
success of the meeting. 

The Association is grateful to Miss Edna 
Babcock, its President, for her able and gra- 
cious leadership; to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary- 
Treasurer, for his efficient and far-sighted 
management of the Association’s business; 
to Donald D. Walsh for his exceptional com- 
petency in editing Hispania; to George Cush- 
man and the Associate Editors in making 


Hispania a journal of outstanding value to 
elementary, high school, and college teachers; 
and to Agnes Marie Brady for her effective 
work as Director of the Placement Bureau 
and as Chapter Adviser. 

The Association wishes also to express its 
pleasure and pride in the appointment of 
Donald Walsh as Associate Secretary of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
and to acknowledge its indebtedness to the 
Membership Committee headed by Gerald E. 
Wade for the success of their efforts. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Manrsorie C. JOHNSTON 
Guapys Kine, Chairman 
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re BES bi dee de AEE) SbOM RPOTEER ED DOVES rECORSES ROHS 17 ,680 .66 
25 ,695 .65 
io oi wi bd Wa ees 06 nes wud dainde coenaecesone cannes 17 ,009 .72 
a oa while » nh Welbie okie wir eis ws n'6e ide bes oedan 8 ,685 .93 
oe on, cn db an abies AUbM EM balaidbaWes vecneuees 8,014.99 
Rs a Sia a aC abib do so d'ed Kane Sekine Sesedtbaves ys hs — — 
670.94 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the A.A. 
T.S.P., as of November 30, 1953, and have found them well kept and accurate in every detail. 
His Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 


Herrick E. H. GREENLEAF 
Department of Mathematics 
DePauw University 


December 4, 1953 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUALS) BY STATES—NOVEMBER 30, 1953 
(Gain or loss as compared with 1952 indicated in parentheses) 


Alabama........ 19 (-—2) Florida......... 124 (+12) Maine.......... 11 (42) 
Arizona......... 48 (-—5) Georgia........ 48 (+10) Maryland...... 52 (+4) 
Arkaness........ 14 STE obc.0, cue 8 (+3) Massachusetts... 140 (+20) 
California....... 308 (+15) [Illinois......... 234 (+40) Michigan....... 139 (+7) 
Colorado........ 51 (+3) Indiana........ 126 (+16) Minnesota...... 44 (-1) 
Connecticut..... . 76 (+16) Iowa........... 49 (+2) Mississippi...... 17 (+1) 
Delaware........ 21 (+1) Kansas......... 73 (+3) Missouri........ 90 (+2) 
District of Kentucky...... 36 (+13) Montana....... 8 (+1) 


Columbia...... 71 (+4) Louisiana.. .... 56 (—11) Nebraska....... 26. (+4) 
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Nevada......... 3 (+1) Oregon...... 
New Hampshire.. 13 (+2) Pennsylvania... 
New Jersey...... 91 (-3) Rhode Island... 


New Mexico..... 


66 (+3) South Carolina... 22 (+7) West Virginia... 
New York....... 439 (+10) South Dakota... 


... 56 (+4) Vermont....... 5 (-2) 
146 (+17) Virginia........ 71 (+5) 

13 (+2) Washington..... 72 (+12) 

13 (+1) 

7 (+1) Wisconsin...... 58 (+10) 

... 70 (+15) Wyoming....... 7 (+2) 


... ll (46) Other Foreign... 61 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 


North Carolina... 87 (+16) Tennessee... 
North Dakota.... 1 (—1) Texas....... 
Cl ea 141 (-—3) Utah........ 
Oklahoma....... 39 (+6) 
1944 1945 1946 
Active 
hess» de. ine toile 39 39 37 
(es 2479 2575 2840 
ES. . is Side ama dicle 7 
DG 523 .curiced oes 31 30 39 
Labraries............... 427 472 517 


Exch. and Comp. ....... 


1947 1948 1949 19650 1951 1952 1953 


0 4 52 FSF OO S88 64 
2967 2974 3009 3108 3065 3244 3571 
7 11 16 19 24 2 £32 

36 40 40 40 38 34 34 
562 568 569 583 585 618 637 
15 23 23 = 383i 27 





2976 3116 3440 3612 3638 3701 3830 3795 4014 4361* 
SUMMARY FOR 1953 


Lost, 1953 


New, 1953 


Membership November 30, 1953 


* 4 life members who are also emeritus members are counted only once in total. 


Total membership, individuals and libraries, 
reached 4361 on November 30, 1953. With a 
net gain of 347 since December 5, 1952, our 
membership list is the highest in the history 
of the Association. The table indicates that 
the greatest increase has been in Illinois (48), 
Texas (28), Massachusetts (20), Pennsylvania 
(17), Connecticut, Indiana, and North 
Carolina (16), California and Tennessee (15). 
The Southern Ontario Chapter in Canada 
has shown remarkable growth, with 24 new 
members in 1952 and a gain of 15 additional 
ones in 1953. 

Much of the credit for this increase in 
membership is due to the cooperative efforts 
of many of the members of the nationwide 
Membership Committee, under the able 
chairmanship of Gerald E. Wade. Many of 
these members, as well as others who are not 
on the Committee, have sent me lists of all 
the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese in 
the state or area they represent. After check- 


ing these names in the files, I have sent in- 
formation to all non-members and sample 
copies of Hispania to a large number of the 
new prospects. I have also circularized some 
2500 former members and old prospects dur- 
ing the past year. Personal contacts by the 
members of the Committee, by Chapter 
officers, and by individual members of our 
Association have been effective also in bring- 
ing new members into the Association. 
During the past year 510 memberships were 
cancelled. The most common reasons given 
by those who asked for cancellation of mem- 
berships are: 1) retirement; 2) no longer teach- 
ing, or no longer teaching Spanish. It was 
necessary to cancel about 75 memberships for 
lack of accurate mailing addresses. We spend 
many hours trying to locate individuals who 
fail to notify us of change of address. We 
must pay postage ranging from 6 to 32 cents 
on each copy of Hispania returned to my 
office unclaimed. It also costs the Association 
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30 to 50 cents to cancel and reinstate a mem- 
bership. More than 300 individuals allowed 
their membership to lapse on April 1, the 
date on which our constitution requires can- 
cellation if dues are unpaid. Some of these 
individuals, as well as former members, have 
rejoined the Association, but this regular 
pattern of lapsed membership indicates the 
great effort necessary in order to maintain a 
steady growth. 

The obligation of each member of the As- 
sociation to help us reach the thousands of 
non-members is greater than ever before. 
Through the pages of Hispania we are at- 
tempting not only to keep our membership 
informed of all aspects of our profession, but 
also to help serve as a means of communica- 
tion for the FL program of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. Each member of the 
AATSP can help materially in the whole FL 
program by urging all teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese to spread information which is 
now being gathered. Continue to make per- 
sonal contacts and send more names of pros- 
pects to the Membership Committee or send 
them directly to my office. We need names 
particularly from areas not represented by the 
membership committee, which at present 
consists of: 


George 8. C. Adams, Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. 

Francisco Aguilera, 2817 18th St., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Paulline Baker, 412 S. Slate St., Deming, 
N. Mex. 

Esther R. Brown, 2903 Savannah St., El Paso, 
Tex. 

E. J. Canepa, Union H. 8., Ceres, Calif. 

Juan R. Castellano, Duke Univ., Durham, 
N.C. 

Agatha Cavallo, 706 Hutchinson Ave., Chicago 
13, Ill. 

J. Wesley Childers, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Wanda Chrobak, 5452 Jonathan, Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Ruth Davis, 118% 8. Dubuque, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Frederick H. Dedmond, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Graydon 8. DeLand, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Rose Doherty, Wilbur Cross H.S., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rosalie Edmiston, East H. 8., Denver, Colo. 

Louis Gonzélez, 85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 
18, N. Y. 

Bruce Gordon, Emory Univ., Ga. 


NW., 


Everett W. Hesse, 
Madison, Wis. 

Ada Jane Harvey, State Teachers College, 
Conway, Ark. 

Lydia Holm, Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Dorothy Imig, 49 White Place, Bloomington, 
Il. 

Thomas B. Irving, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harvey L. Johnson, Univ. of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Margaret Kidder, Drury College, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Robert Kirsner, Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Clara Jean Leith, 1115 Spencer Rd., Brighton, 
Mich. 

Kurt L. Levy, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Mrs. Margit MacRae, 4290 Normal St., San 
Diego 3, Calif. 

Frances Malmstrom, Box 503, 
S. Dak. 

George E. McSpadden, Univ. of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Robert G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 

L. Paul Miller, 
Ashland, Va. 

Irene Morgan, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

Harley Oberhelman, Univ. of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Victor R. B. Oelschliger, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Charles B. Qualia, Texas Tech. College, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Edon Sarot, 366 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 

W. H. Shoemaker, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Lurline V. Simpson, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Armand E. Singer, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

William J. Smither, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans 15, La. 

Mildred C. Thelen, 124 Woodlawn St., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Senior H.S., 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Laurel H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 
Ind. 

E. D. Turner, Jr., Univ. of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 

Gerald E. Wade, Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

A. Wallace Woolsey, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Tex. 

Joane Waring, 3637 Veazey St., NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Univ. of Wisconsin, 


Univ. of Minnesota, 


Brookings, 


Randolph-Macon College, 


West Virginia Univ., 
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Leavitt O. Wright, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Myra L. Yancey, Westminster College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


The following have paid for life member- 
ships during the current year: M. B. Brentin, 
Rita Marfa Cancio, John M. Fein, Gustav 
Mietke, Frank Naccarato, Ruth E. Peck, 
Irene Zimmerman. 

Notice of the death of the following active 
and honorary members has been received 
during the year: William C. Atkinson, Edna 
H. Davidson, Francisco Garcfa Calderén, 
Olaf Halvorson, A. A. Klammer, Mrs. Antonia 
G. Lamb, Edith 8. Lord, Bessie M. MeVicker, 
Edmund E. Miller, E. Allison Peers, Kenneth 
Povenmire, Manuel Segundo Sdnchez. 


Robert H. Williams represented the Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of President Logan 
Wilson, University of Texas, on October 29. 

The Association is grateful to Catherine 
Lois Haymaker who made a gift of Volumes 
xm-xxxiIv of Hispania. These volumes 
served as stock replacement for back issues 
which were contributed to the files of the 
Modern Language Association. I wish to 
express deep appreciation for the loyal support, 
cooperation, and encouragement expressed by 
the members of the Association. Let us devote 
every effort to continue our growth and 
strength during the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LavurEL H. Turk, Secretary 
November 30, 1953 


SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
Financial Statement to November 30, 1953 


Receipts: 


Charter fees 
Student membership fees 
Commission on pins (Balfour) 
Refund (Florida state sales tax) 


Disbursements: 
Printing and lettering 


To AATSP (miscellaneous supplies) 
Miscellaneous 


es teat ines: sks pan Oba Rkve ke nis 


50 385.65 


ons 5:00) Ganieie eS ance 33 .00 


27.18 197.33 





188 .32 
Respectfully submitted, 
LaurEL H. Turk, Sponsor 


See the November issue of Hispania for the list of chapters which were formed before August 
20, 1953. New chapters established since that date are: 


Chapter Place Sponsor 
Don Quijote Marietta Jr.Sr.H.S.,Ohio | Mrs. Raymond G. Guthrie 
Hidalgo W.H. Adamson H.§., Dallas Roberta King 
El Occidente 


Oregon 
Tirso de Molina 

Tenn. 
Miguel de Unamuno 
Domingo F. Sarmiento 

N. Y. 


Lake Forest H. S., Ill. 
Midwood H. 8., Brooklyn 10, Louis Cabat 


Greater Eugene High Schools, Leavitt O. Wright 


Young H. 8. (Knox County), Mrs. Louise Johnson 


Joseph P. Lawlor 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1952 to November 30, 1953 


I. Balance on hand, November 30, 1952 


SINS cisnke mp dmsitcd + 0s o ods ROE i 
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ie ih ht an ta inn oy tbbeh bac H@ ep endwke ns cied 45.00 
C, Extra postage from a registrant from abroad................. 5.00 
NR cee. cos iewssccieeonesnesosgnacdteasete $797 .78 
III. Expenditures 
A. Honorafium to Director for 1952..............0000 cece neues $250 .00 


B. Stenographic assistance: June-August (No money was needed, or 
paid, from September to June, thanks to the University of 
Kansas, which supplied this assistance to the support of the 





ain nile dedi en «apis sea hema knt won Ks 69 .00 

tS ea ie ya wdnbinin owed + emee Renee 98 .00 
6 oil, octane «ode Kids adand vs ts wile vanes 11.00 
a ik heen aia 64 on donthiaths saan elie hades 2.60 

F. Miscellaneous (telegrams, foreign airmail postage)............ 6.80 

G. Printed Forms (to the Outlook Company, Lawrence, Kansas). . 14.89 

ia RA as hs db nities» semhaedD< planed $452.29 

IV. Honorarium to Director for 1953....... 2... ce cee 250 .00 
V. Balance on Hand, November 30, 1953... ...................2.45- 95.49 


$797 .78 
Examined for Audit 
HARLEY OBERHELMAN, University of Kansas 
VI. General Information for 1953 
So clk od BEES uae dd ate 6 os eonwege CReeeeeadicnh cane ons nebe 95 
i a i es ns nbn s clmmee + bSnAmre amine owns eneeenate 15 
Re I CII IID, ng occ cece a cv cd wmewcrccesececesccccenecececs 74 
ES 1. OULGL «cides 6é-ktre Us vc bales osvibaedes eabacendeess aneel 184 
rE ER, re stan Shades oecesee 75 
E. Incomplete registrations................ 2c cece cece cece cece ee eeees 32 
ee eee eee 15 
I Af) TA las er pane Mamad oa caecabehe ern 62 
184 184 
Aanes M. Brapy 


Director 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP IN THE AATSP 


We call to the attention of majors in Spanish, undergraduate or graduate, and their 
teachers, that there is a new kind of AATSP membership, open to such students, at 
$2.00 a year. For further details, see the Secretary-Treasurer’s report on p. 4 of 
this number. 




















PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Epona E. Bascockx 
Seattle, Washington, Public Schools 


Today we are gathered at an annual 
luncheon to celebrate the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Whether there have been thirty- 
five annual luncheons I do not know, but 
this event has been a fixture of annual 
meetings for many years, and so has, alas 
for me, the Presidential Address. This 
year has been an important one for me 
not only because I have had the honor 
and privilege of serving as your President 
but also because I have been more closely 
involved than ever before with AATSP 
activities and have thereby gained an 
increased admiration for what the Asso- 
ciation represents. 

What is formally and formidably en- 
titled “‘The Presidential Address” will 
deal with some of my reactions to the 
growth and development of our Asso- 
ciation this year. This is the season of 
giving thanks and a time when most well 
established organizations report to their 
membership on past happenings, evi- 
dences of growth, and anticipations of 
further progress. I shall endeavor to do 
the same for you. 

More than a century ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson said of the American people: 
“We are not minors and invalids in a 
protected corner, not cowards fleeing 
before a revolution, but guides, redeemers 
and benefactors obeying the almighty 
effort and advancing on Chaos and the 
Dark,” which is a good description of the 
position of teachers of foreign language 
today. 

But through the combined efforts of 
the local and national organizations 
working cooperatively we teachers can 
work more effectively in advancing on 
“Chaos and the Dark” of the present 
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day. The interdependence and interaction 
of these two groups is encouraging. I well 
remember in my own early experience as 
a member of a local Chapter in the ex- 
treme northwestern section of the United 
States that the National Association 
seemed remote and too preoccupied with 
its own matters of business to concern 
itself very much with the affairs of our 
local group. But even in those days I 
soon observed that as the interest and 
activity of the members increased the 
National organization became more of a 
reality to them, and growth in the local 
Chapter resulted. This is even more true 
today. The National Association fur- 
nishes the support necessary to enable 
each Chapter to have a feeling of security 
and strength, and to participate in some 
of the larger problems pertaining to the 
growth and development in the teaching 
of Spanish and Portuguese. The increas- 
ing number of active Chapters is en- 
couraging. The opportunity given at each 
of the recent annual meetings for Chapter 
reports has increased and improved the 
closer relationship between these two 
groups. We who have had the opportunity 
of hearing the reports at the Chapter 
Breakfast hope that many more AATSP 
members will make the effort to attend 
an annual meeting if only for this experi- 
ence. They would find it well worth the 
effort. 

This is the day when as President of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese I can express my 
feeling of appreciation to the National 
and Chapter Officers and to the member- 
ship. At this time I can congratulate you 
who are working so actively in your 
respective communities to increase in- 
terest and improve the teaching of 
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foreign languages; I congratulate you who 
pay your dues promptly, you who respond 
to the requests from the Secretary- 
Treasurer and keep him informed as to 
your whereabouts. I assume that all you 
who are here deserve to be classified 
among the virtuous “‘you”’. I thank those 
who not only read Hispania but also 
patronize its advertisers, and those whose 
literary contributions and practical sug- 
gestions appear in our Journal. You are 
the foundation on which our Association 
rests and those who are the hope for its 
expansion. I need scarcely remind those 
present today that fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of membership in an Association 
such as ours brings its reward in the 
personal joy and satisfaction of having 
had a part in its development. And now 
finally a very special ‘““Thanks”’ to all 
those who have made this thirty-fifth 
annual meeting a success. 

My expressions of appreciation would 
fall far short of being complete were I 
to fail to express for myself and the 
Association our gratitude for the splendid 
work of our ever-faithful Secretary- 
Treasurer, Laurel Turk. Have you ever 
stopped to think just what we would do 
without him? I have, and the result was 
rather frightening. His untiring efforts in 
our behalf, his meticulous attention to 
detail, his open-mindedness, and his 
gracious and friendly manner are some of 
the characteristics which make him ideally 
suited for this job. And, of course, our 
appreciation to our capable and scholarly 
Editor, Donald Walsh, and his most 
efficient staff of Associate Editors, for the 
publication of Hispania, a journal of 
which we are rightfully proud. It is a 
compliment to his ability to have been 
chosen to serve as Associate Secretary to 
work with William R. Parker on the 
foreign language program for the Modern 
Language Association. It is a compliment 
to our Association and to his sense of 
values that the one activity that he 
refused to relinquish during this two-year 


period was the editorship of Hispania. To 
George Cushman, the Assistant Editor, I 
express my sincere thanks for the fine job 
he has done in handling most of the 
correspondence and redistributing mail 
and manuscripts. 

Now permit me to turn your attention 
to some of the activities which our 
Association has undertaken. The AATSP 
was invited to select a liaison committee 
to work with the MLA in the three-year 
study into the role which foreign lan- 
guages and literatures should play in our 
country. This is the new Foreign language 
Program backed by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant of $120,000 and officially 
started on October 1, 1952. In addition, 
many of our members have been selected 
for positions of leadership in the various 
phases of this program. Through the 
inclusion of a department devoted to the 
program of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in Hispania, our entire member- 
ship can keep well informed on the 
progress being made. 

Our Association officers have been 
working diligently this year to perfect 
the organization of the Spanish National 
Honor Society. Awards of Merit are still 
presented by our Association to superior 
students of Spanish. In addition, there 
are an increasing number of areas where 
oral demonstrations in the use of the 
language are being held. 

We are all well aware of the shifting of 
emphasis in the teaching of Spanish and 
other modern foreign languages from the 
reading approach to the oral use of the 
language. This welcome change in em- 
phasis, far from denoting a lowering of 
standards, shows that teachers of foreign 
languages sense that we are living in a 
smaller, faster moving world and that 
we must face the challenge of our times. 

To supply the demand for well trained 
teachers, our Association serves a great 
need through its Placement Bureau, 
which helps our members to find better 
positions and, incidentally, acts as an 
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instrument to encourage and maintain 
higher standards of proficiency among 
the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
I wonder if we all are sufficiently aware of 
the many, many hours of thought and 
effort which our capable Bureau Director, 
Dr. Agnes M. Brady, devotes to this proj- 
ect? She has done a masterly job and is 
entitled to our highest commendation. 
This Bureau belongs to each of us and in 
the last analysis its success or failure is 
our responsibility. Let us remember to 
give all the assistance possible. Make use 
of it yourself; inform Miss Brady of 
vacancies in your departments and make 
the Bureau services known to others. 

The extension of the program of 
foreign language study has _ alerted 
teacher-training institutions to the need 
for the inclusion of foreign languages. In- 
service programs are an accepted pro- 
cedure in many schools. A_ beginning 
class in Spanish was scheduled in October 
in our in-service training program in 
Seattle and over sixty-five teachers en- 
rolled for instruction; forty-eight of 
these were elementary teachers. These 
teachers are asking that the course be 
continued next semester. 

The Association through Hispania 
furnishes excellent information for wide 
dissemination among parents, business 
men and women and members of our own 
profession. The public is entitled to know 
what the schools are doing. As educators 
we must be sure, of course, that we know 
what we want them to accept and then 
be able to persuade them to accept it. 
In many cases we must change our 
attitude toward the public; we must be 
willing to inform them. We must freely 
admit our shortcomings. But by an 
honest self-appraisal we are more apt to 
gain the confidence and respect of the 
public than their condemnation. The 
enlightened people of the community are 
not the complainers; it is the uninformed 
voluble minority. Let us keep the majority 
properly informed. This is the day when 


articles on the importance of foreign 
language are appearing in all types of 
periodicals. If we are alert to this pub- 
licity we are in a position to call it to the 
attention of others. 

Our organization through the work 
of the Membership Committee is en- 
deavoring to inform more members of 
our need for their support. The Asso- 
ciation is happy to welcome all those in 
attendance today, and look forward to 
the time when most of the members of 
our Association can share with us the 
experiences enjoyed at an annual meeting. 

In bringing this address to a close I 
would like to project your thinking into 
the future toward a continuation of our 
present activities and a possible expan- 
sion of them. Can we envision an alert 
membership which would provide a 
sufficient compensation to a Secretary- 
Treasurer of an Association such as ours 
to enable him to perform sucessfully the 
additional duties which the growth in our 
program will bring? The records indicate 
that within three or four years our high 
schools and colleges will be experiencing 
the same problems of increased enrollment 
which the elementary schools are experi- 
encing today. 

I suggest that our Association exert its 
influence through committee assignments 
to consider carefully some of the problems 
inherent in the extension of the foreign 
language program, such as the need for 
changes in curriculum in high school to 
meet the need of entering pupils who have 
a foreign language background. Many of 
them will enter with a considerable ability 
in speaking the language. This Associa- 
tion might well offer some good practices 
which are effectively answering this need. 

In conclusion, I have reviewed for you 
today some of the activities of our Asso- 
ciation: the potentiality of a strong 
national organization supported by many 
active Chapters; the contributions and the 
importance of active membership; the 
part our Association plays in the MLA 
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Foreign Language Program; its efforts to 
increase the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese; and, finally, our responsibility for 
improved public relations. As I have re- 
viewed these accomplishments and 
pointed up their meaning for us, I hope 


that you have reflected on them and that, 
as you reflected, you felt a sense of 
gratitude for all that the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese represents and is doing for us 
today. 


HISPANIA MEDALS 


PLEASE NOTE THAT THE PRICES FOR MEDALS ARE NOW 
$1.00 AND $2.00. SEE THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT IN THE 
ADVERTISING SECTION OF THIS ISSUE. 














UN NUEVO COMEDIOGRAFO ESPANOL: A. BUERO 
VALLEJO 


Juan R. CasTELLANO 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


La aportacién espafiola al arte escénico 
de hoy debe considerarse desde el punto 
de vista cuantitativo y cualitativo.* Cuan- 
titativamente Espafia no tiene nada que 
envidiar a ningtin otro pais. La tempo- 
rada madrilefia de 1950-51, por ejemplo, 
se cerré con un total de 108 estrenos y 
la de 1951-52 con noventa y tres, o sea 
un promedio de ocho estrenos por mes 
(incluso los de las muchas obras tradu- 
cidas) durante los primeros cinco meses 
y de siete en los meses restantes. Com- 
pdrense ahora estos totales con el de 
sesenta estrenos en Nueva York en 1950 
y el de setenta y ocho en 1951 y se com- 
prender4 con cuanta razén nos asegura 
un critico madrilefio que “desde hace 
afios no hay teatro en Madrid que haya 
permanecido cerrado, ni en plena cani- 
cula, mds de dos dias; siempre hay algiin 
espectaculo dispuesto a salvar el puente 
de los dias que van de contrato a contrato, 
y el coliseo, sea el que sea, sigue con sus 
puertas abiertas y con la animacién de 
los focos llamativos.’’! 

Cualitativamente es otra cosa. Lo que 
nos dice Séinz de Robles respecto a la 
temporada de 1950-51 se puede aplicar 
a temporadas posteriores: 


Pocas obras excelentes...; muchisimas 
obras deleznables, rancias de tema y de forma, 
desvergonzadamente seniles; predileccién casi 
pecaminosa, y sin casi denigrante, del pdblico 
por estas obras topiqueras y reiterativas; con- 
tumacia de los autores consagrados—quienes 
podian permitirse el lujo de una intentona reno- 
vadora ante el respeto de la masa—en las mafias 
y tretas mds repudiables, con el dnico sefiuelo 
de una pingiie liquidacién econédmica o de la 
consecucién de un premio catastréficamente 
amanerado de premisas; imposibilidad para los 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 
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autores noveles de conquistar los escenarios; 
carencia casi angustiosa de buenos intérpretes 
que, para ser buenos, no precisan que se les 
escriban obras a la medida.* 


Acaparan la escena espafiola de hoy 
media docena de autores de ayer, algunos 
ya caducos; otros, mds jévenes y capaces, 
ceden con frecuencia al halago del ptiblico 
en detrimento de una labor m4s serena y 
meditada. Por otra parte, los grandes 
espectdculos de un falso folklorismo 
parecen estragar el gusto del ptiblico por 
obras de mayor calibre. Segin Jorge de 
la Cueva, “‘se acentiia tanto en el piiblico 
la tendencia infantil hacia lo espectacu- 
lar, con olvido de la verdad, la légica y 
hasta el sentido comtin, siempre que el 
espectdculo le distraiga,”” que, a conse- 
cuencia de ello, seguiré habiendo en 
Espafia dos clases de ptblico: uno de 
tendencias cultas, minoritario, “al que 
no le asusta pensar ni enfrentarse con 
verdades ni problemas, y otro que apetece 
distraerse para no pensar, y que el creci- 
miento de este ultimo es el mayor peligro 
para la cultura.’ 

Antonio Buero Vallejo es de los pocos 
dramaturgos espafioles de hoy que ofrecen 
promesa de revitalizar el teatro con- 
tempordneo de Espafia y elevarlo a un 
nivel comparable al de otros paises.‘ 
Pero antes de ocuparnos de este autor, 
objeto de este estudio, conviene detenerse 
a examinar los posibles motivos del 
estado poco prometedor de este teatro 
espafiol. ;Cémo explicar que en un pais 
donde abundan los Premios Nacionales 
de Teatro’ no se hayan representado 
obras de mds valor? La competencia del 
cine—dicen unos; los altos precios de 
entrada—alegan otros; cuarenta pesetas 
la butaca es mucho para un espajiol. 
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Pero estas razones por poderosas que 
sean no convencen del todo, porque en 
otros paises de teatro mas floreciente 
también se experimentan las mismas 
dificultades econémicas. ¢Por qué le 
falta al teatro espafiol, con raras excep- 
ciones, el injerto de juventud, de fuerza 
y de novedad de que le tacha algtin cri- 
tico? ¢Es que se ha agotado el genio 
teatral de siglos pasados 0 es que el autor 
de hoy no puede expresarse dramatica- 
mente con la libertad que el genio re- 
quiere? No lo sabemos. Nos consta, sin 
embargo, que existe actualmente en 
Espafia un Consejo Superior de Teatro 
que determina la “representabilidad” o 
“irrepresentabilidad” de una obra, dan- 
dose la contradiccién de que una comedia 
premiada por un jurado competente y 
honorable sea, en ocasiones, irrepresen- 
table o sdlo representable con serias 
modificaciones. No obstante es justo 
reconocer que no hay reglas fijas en esto, 
pues si los criterios de “irrepresentabili- 
dad”’ son a veces estrechos, otras no lo 
son tanto y lo considerado una vez irre- 
presentable se deja pasar en otros casos 
como absolutamente representable. (Esto 
tal vez explique por qué una obra de 
Buero Vallejo, Aventura en lo gris, no haya 
visto todavia las tablas a pesar de haber 
sido aceptada por el Teatro Oficial Maria 
Guerrero,® o por qué La noche no se 
acaba, de Gonzalez Aller, se haya retirado 
misteriosamente del cartel del Teatro 
Espajiol a los tres dias, y esto después de 
haber sido previamente autorizada y no 
ser del todo malas sus entradas eco- 
ndémicas. ) 

Ha habido y hay algunos autores 
noveles que escudan su falta de madurez 
teatral bajo temas o situaciones escénicas 
claramente impasables hoy a fin de con- 
seguir con facilidad, en un gesto adoles- 
cente, la aureola de un pseudo-martirio 
teatral que les disculpe del esfuerzo de 
imponerse ante un ambiente dado. Pero 
el autor verdaderamente inclinado al 
teatro, el que esté convencido de que la 
literatura dramdtica espafiola no puede 


detenerse so pretexto de que es imposibe 
hacerla con todo el desarrollo tematico 
o de frase que fuera de desear, debe buscar 
los resquicios de la “representabilidad”’ 
y hacer lo que puede. Claro esté que si 
los conceptos de “‘irrepresentabilidad”’ 
llegan a hacerse muy estrechos, la faena 
llega asimismo a hacerse de gran dificul- 
tad y hasta heroica; y es muy probable 
que al autor le pille de vez en cuando, 
como a un torero en tarde desgraciada, 
el toro de lo irrepresentable. Esa es la 
faena que ha venido realizando Buero 
Vallejo y no la de la estéril protesta a 
través de comedias que mas bien tratan, 
provocadoramente, de que el toro las 
pille de manera suicida y que sélo suben 
a la escena de algtin teatro de ‘‘cAmara.’” 

Nacié Buero Vallejo en Guadalajara 
el 29 de septiembre de 1916. En 1934 su 
padre—ingeniero militar—le envid a la 
Escuela de Bellas Artes de Madrid para 
que alli cultivase su primera vocacién 
por el dibujo y la pintura. Pero estos 
estudios se vieron interrumpidos al em- 
pezar la guerra civil y alistarse Buero en 
las filas republicanas. Terminada la 
guerra, existe un hueco en todas la bio- 
grafias que de él se conocen—el mismo 
hueco que corresponde a cuantos tomaron 
parte activa y perdieron la guerra—y 
que Buero llendé, a pesar de su juventud 
y su falta real de importancia politica 
personal (sirvié en el Cuerpo de Sanidad), 
con seis afios involuntarios de carcel. 
Cuando salié a la calle se did por com- 
pleto a la literatura, pintando sdélo algtin 
cuadro que otro para defenderse econémi- 
camente. Indudablemente los tres afios 
de guerra y seis de postguerra desperta- 
ron en él un vehemente deseo de escribir. 
“He tardado mucho tiempo—dice en una 
entrevista—en advertir que la llama de las 
letras habia sido siempre, para mi, muy 
honda. Lo adverti exactamente en 1945. 
Lo sospechaba desde unos afios antes. En 
realidad siempre habia escrito cosas; y 
aun recuerdo mi primer verso—de los 
poquisimos que he escrito—a los nueve 
afios. Desde el 45 me lancé al teatro y 
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moriré, probablemente, escribiendo co- 
medias.”* Aunque se asegura que es 
pintor excelente, ‘‘ahora—nos confiesa— 
ya no pinto nada después de haber 
querido ser, de muchacho, un Velézquez.” 

Hasta 1949 era Buero un completo 
desconocido en el mundo de las letras. 
El enjundioso y extenso estudio que 
preparé sobre Gustave Doré® para ser 
incluido en la nueva edicién de Viaje 
por Espana del Barén Charles Davillier 
lo firmé con el apellido Buero solamente 
y le dejé en el mismo anonimato que 
antes.'° Pero este mismo afio tuvo la 
suerte de ver premiadas dos de sus obras 
dramdticas: Historia de una _ escalera, 
galardonada con el premio “Lope de 
Vega,”—el premio de mas prestigio—y 
la comedia dramdtica en un acto, Las 
palabras en la arena, que recibié el de la 
“Asociacién de los Amigos de los Quin- 
tero.”” Aunque gané ambos premios con 
absoluta limpieza," el hecho de que un 
novicio y, por afiadidura, un recién salido 
de la c4rcel que no habia confesado publi- 
camente sus pecados politicos tuviese 
dos obras premiadas, se comenté en 
exceso. La obra, sin embargo, fué bien 
recibida por el ptiblico y buena parte de 
la critica, quedando su autor consagrado 
con su primer intento dramatico, como 
lo habia sido Casona quince afios antes 
con su La sirena varada. Uno de los 
criticos llegé a decir que con esta obra 
el teatro espafiol, “que ha ido viviendo 
de ruinas, 0 de novedades que nunca 
alcanzaron el prestigio de ruinas’’” vuelve 
a resurgir. Vdzquez Zamora, por su 
parte, sostiene que Buero “es un extra- 
ordinario autor teatral,” que el éxito 
obtenido con Historia “le coloca a la 
cabeza de una nueva generacién teatral’’ 
y que “Casona y él son los dos tinicos 
dramaturgos importantes que han apa- 
recido en estos tiltimos veinte afios de 
teatro espafiol.” (A Lorca lo sittia “dentro 
de un género trdgico-lirico que no debe 
mezclarse con un panorama de comedias 
y dramas.”’)" 

Historia de una escalera marca, sin 


duda, un momento importante en el 
horizonte dramatico espajiol, y su autor, 
“bicho raro e indeseable”—entonces mas 
que ahora—se ha acreditado como dra- 
maturgo de primera fila y como hombre 
serio en sus propdsitos de vigorizar el 
teatro espafiol. Por lo pronto ya se puede 
observar en esta obra que a Buero le 
interesan los temas de gran amplitud y 
que en vez de dedicarse a un teatro de 
imitacién de la vida real o imaginaria 
aspira a darle universalidad por medio 
de personajes que funcionan como arque- 
tipos de cualidades fundamentales de la 
vida humana. Para lograr esto tuvo que 
romper con el pasado inmediato y resu- 
citar antiguas formas dramadticas como 
el drama y la tragedia que, como géneros 
de expresién teatral, estaban casi vedadas 
al dramaturgo espajiol contempordneo. 
La renovacién de nuestro teatro—nos 
dice Haro Tecglen—no habia alcanzado 
atin al drama... ; la que Buero Vallejo 
trae a este género consiste en que “hasta 
ahora, el drama espafiol...era un 
drama externo, de gestos y palabras, de 
situaciones violentas, gritos desaforados 
y conceptos altisonantes...y en la 
obra de Buero, en cambio, el drama es 
interno y profundo, y se resuelve en un 
lenguaje sencillo.””™ 

Como es de suponer, el empleo de ele- 
mentos tragicos y simbdélicos—extraidos 
unas veces de los mitos griegos (La 
tejedora de suefos), otras de la Biblia 
(Las palabras en la arena) o bien haciendo 
incursiones en el campo de la leyenda y 
lo supersticioso (La sefial que se espera)— 
trajo sobre su teatro la acusacién de ser 
pesimista y amargo. Buero rechaza esta 
acusacién e invita “‘a los que nada mas 
oir la palabra tragedia sienten un re- 
peluzno de disgusto o repugnancia” a 
considerar ‘“‘que la mayoria de las obras 
maestras del teatro han sido tragedias,” 
y que “el autor maduro y genial de cual- 
quier época escribe, por lo comin, tra- 
gedias. De igual manera”—afiade—‘el 
autor joven no puede ser, ni biolégica 
ni socialmente, pesimista. Vive, por 
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definicién, la edad de la ilusién y el 
optimismo. Una edad todo lo inmatura 
que se quiera, todo lo traspasada que se 
nos antoje, en ocasiones de rachas melan- 
célicas o de falsas actitudes de petulante 
desengafio, pero una edad crédula y 
esperanzada....Yo me veo por dentro 
como un hombre y un escritor de ten- 
dencia tragica, que es, aproximadamente, 
lo contrario de pesimismo a secas... .La 
tragedia teatral es signo de...esa risa 
valerosa y conmovida que se exhala sin 
cerrar los ojos. Es el signo de la vitalidad 
de un pueblo ante su destino. Espajia 
necesita un teatro tragico.’’® A los que 
le censuraron la falta de solucién a los 
problemas que plantea les dice: “‘Pade- 
cemos tal prurito racionalista de resol- 
verlo todo, que nos avenimos mal a 
tolerar una obra sin explicacién o mo- 
raleja. Pero una comedia no es un tratado, 
ni siquiera un ensayo; su misién es re- 
flejar la vida, y la vida suele ser més 
fuerte que las ideas.’’!* 

Tiene, pues, Buero Vallejo valor para 
abandonar el mero teatro de entreteni- 
miento y abordar temas serios. Hombre 
de gran inteligencia y “de una prepara- 
cién literaria inusitada entre sus com- 
pafieros,”” convencido de que el teatro 
espafiol necesita nuevas inyecciones y 
alerta a todas las ideas que van tomando 
cuerpo en otros pafses, ha querido pro- 
ducir obras de madurez, con dignidad, 
sin claudicaciones al teatro de realidad 
superficial, de chiste facil o de tépico 
politico. Buero Vallejo, en suma, ha 
renunciado al teatro de “boulevard.” 
“Estoy seguro—nos dice—que nunca 
caeré en ese teatro boulevardier, porque 
no me saldria de dentro aunque quisiera 
hacerlo.” En una encuesta realizada en 
1952 por el Instituto de Opinién Publica 
y en la que participaron solamente au- 
tores, directores artisticos, criticos y 
empresarios, Buero fué escogido “segundo 
autor predilecto,” y entre las obras que 
“han gustado mas’ es el tinico que apa- 
rece con tres, citadas en el siguiente orden: 
En la ardiente oscuridad, Historia de una 


escalera y La tejedora de suefios." Buero 
también figura por tres afios consecutivos 
en la seleccién anual que hace F. C. Sainz 
de Robles de las mejores obras dramAticas 
y que publica la casa Aguilar de Madrid 
con el titulo de Teatro Espajiol. 

Respecto a Historia de una escalera, 
uno de los mds capaces criticos teatrales 
de hoy se expresa en esta forma: “Desde 
las primeras escenas, el ptiblico que 
asistié anoche al estreno tuvo la impresién 
de que se hallaba ante la obra de un 
autor auténticamente nuevo, con una 
preparacién cultural y un sentido del 
teatro engarzados exactamente al mo- 
mento en que vivimos.’’* Y es que Buero, 
partiendo de su credo dramAtico de que 
cada autor esta obligado a presentar la 
realidad crudamente a fin de lograr que 
“el hecho relatado produzca un efecto 
moral en los espectadores,” nos ofrece 
aqui un ejemplo de tragica realidad: una 
escalera de una casa de vecinos madri- 
lefia que presencia las vidas no menos 
tristes de los que suben y bajan por ella. 
Esa escalera, que apenas cambia durante 
los treinta afios que dura la accién, como 
esas vidas (primero la de los padres, 
después la de los hijos y nietos) que 
tampoco cambian o que por lo menos no 
experimentan nada prometedor, producen 
un sentimiento de profunda tristeza: la 
tristeza de ver que los personajes se 
hallan sometidos a los estrechos limites 
de la escalera “‘sobre la cual no brillan, 
jamas, ni el sol ni el horizonte.””* 

A la mayoria agradé la obra no sdlo 
por la relativa novedad y calidad que 
implicaba, sino porque la_ superficie 
sainetesca la hacia muy directa para el 
ptblico en general. (Es un fenédmeno 
parecido al de The Death of a Salesman 
de Arthur Miller, que si triunfé en Es- 
pafia no fué tanto por sus valores in- 
trinsicos sino por su sencilla exposicién 
de las cosas menudas y cotidianas en 
las que el hombre medio se ve retratado.) 
La comedia, sin embargo, est4 muy lejos 
de ser sainetesca. Buero la considera 
drama y, segtin él, “aspira a ser tan 
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universal como espafiola o madrilefia.”’ 
Tiene, a lo sumo, un ambiente de sainete, 
pero su intenciédn no es satirica ni carica- 
turesca sino de una seriedad angustiosa: 
los jévenes de ayer (1929, cuando la 
accién empieza) como los de hoy (1949, 
cuando acaba) parecen sometidos a una 
fatalidad que los tiene encadenados, sin 
jamas alcanzar la felicidad con que en 
ocasiones han sofiado. Como dice uno de 
los personajes: ‘‘No has sabido hacer mds 
que mirar por encima del hombro a los 
demas. jPero no te has emancipado, no 
te has libertado! ;Sigues amarrado a esta 
escalera, como yo, como todos!” 

En la ardiente oscuridad (1950), su 
segunda comedia en tres actos, fué pre- 
sentada (aunque en forma mds imperfecta 
a la estrenada después) al mismo con- 
curso del Ayuntamiento de Madrid en 
que Historia saliéd premiada.”® Algunos 
criticos y el autor mismo la consideran 
superior a su primera obra por tener 
“mayores y mds sostenidos acentos dra- 
mAaticos’’; Jacinto Benavente la alabé y 
uno de los criticos hasta declaré que 
“acaso desde hace diez o quince ajfios 
no se haya estrenado en Espafia obra 
teatral mejor hecha y més honda.’ 
Es indudable que en ella cultiva Buero 
un tono mds fuerte y sombrio, algo que 
él reconoce al prevenirnos en la auto- 
critica que precedié al estreno: “No 
obstante la paradoja del titulo, mi drama 
no propone al piblico ninguna paradoja, 
sino un par de horas de reflexién y pasién. 
No trato con él de divertir, sino de in- 
teresar y—acaso—de distraer.’”™ 

La accién se desenvuelve en un es- 
cenario poco corriente en el teatro: un 
Asilo de ciegos de nacimiento donde, al 
parecer, se respira un ambiente de opti- 
mismo, casi de alegria. Al empezar el 
drama, todos los jé6venes de ambos sexos 
se mueven de un lado para otro con 
entera libertad, d4ndonos la impresién 
de que son seres normales que saben refr, 
juegan, estudian, hacen deportes y hasta 
entablan idilios amorosos conocidos y 
aprobados por los demas. (Carlos, “un 


muchacho fuerte y sanguineo,” ama a la 
dulce Juana, mientras Elisa, ‘“muchacha 
de fisico vulgar y de espfritu abierto, 
simple y claro” se muere por Miguelin, 
“un estudiante jovencito y vivo,” el 
humorista del Centro.) Pero a este 
paraiso artificial donde los educandos 
viven sin darse cuenta de la tragedia 
enorme que les aflige llega un nuevo 
alumno, Ignacio, quien desde el primer 
momento se muestra descontento y re- 
belde y no est& dispuesto a _ tolerar 
aquella “mentira de existencia.’”’ Cons- 
ciente de su ceguera, se presenta como 
“pobre ciego”—palabras que nunca pro- 
nunciaban aquellos desventurados—y se 
niega a admitir el término invidente con 
que el director habia querido, piadosa- 
mente, definir la condicién de sus pupilos; 
a Sus nuevos compafieros les llama ilusos, 
les echa en cara el estar ‘“‘envenenados 
de alegria” y les dice que no tienen 
derecho a vivir “porque os empefidis en 
no sufrir” y porque “‘os negdis a enfren- 
taros con vuestra tragedia.”” En vano 
trata el director de moldearlo, creyendo 
que “los muchachos de este tipo estan 
hambrientos de carifio y alegria y no 
suelen rechazarlos cuando se saben rom- 
per sus murallas interiores,’”’ en vano 
intentan algunos de sus condiscfpulos 
inspirar en él la “moral de acero” que 
caracteriza al Centro. Ignacio sigue re- 
belde. Ha logrado sembrar la duda y la 
desconfianza y su presencia viene a 
trastocar el orden establecido: las parejas 
de enamorados se separan y la alegria 
desaparece. Es Carlos, antiguo alumno 
del Centro y defensor decidido de sus 
métodos de ensefianza, quien entonces 
reacciona no sélo para defender su amor 
por Juana, sino para que el intruso no 
acabe por destruir la felicidad que goza- 
ban todos antes de su llegada. La lucha 
patética que se entabla entre ambos no 
termina hasta que Ignacio muere en 
circunstancias misteriosas en el campo 
de deportes. El director y los otros edu- 
candos acaso intuyan la verdad de lo 
sucedido, pero en la superficie atribuyen 
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la desgracia a algun incidente imprevisto. 
La mujer de don Pablo, en cambio—la 
tinica vidente—ha podido ver desde lejos 
a Carlos arrojar el cuerpo inerme de 
Ignacio por el tobogén. Cuando en un 
arranque de amor maternal, intenta 
extraer de él una confesién, Carlos la 
rechaza y ella, entonces, le dice profética- 
mente: ‘Usted no ha vencido, Carlos; 
acuérdese de lo que le digo... . Usted 
no ha vencido.” Carlos queda solo en 
escena, sumido en sus pensamientos y 
en sus dudas, y el drama termina con 
palabras que son eco de las pronunciadas 
antes por Ignacio y que tal vez serdn 
en él una obsesién y constante remordi- 
miento: “Y ahora estan brillando las 
estrellas con todo su esplendor, y los 
videntes gozan de su presencia mara- 
villosa. Esos mundos lejanisimos estan 
ahi, tras los cristales. ...j;Al alcance de 
nuestra vista..., si la tuviéramos!”’ 

Es evidente que también en esta obra 
nos ofrece Buero un tema humano pro- 
fundo: el del hombre que suefia cosas 
que desconoce y no se contenta con los 
limites que la sociedad le impone. Ig- 
nacio, en su pasién por ver (“aunque en 
este deseo—nos confiesa—se consuma 
estérilmente mi vida entera’’), puede ser 
simbolo del hombre que quiere de un 
modo metafisico, infinito y no esta satis- 
fecho con transitar por los caminos de 
la vida con ceguera de alma. 

La tercera obra que deseamos men- 
cionar en esta ocasién, La tejedora de 
suefios (1952), es una de esas tragedias 
de ttinicas a las que el ptblico espafiol 
no esté muy acostumbrado. Con gran 
austeridad y justeza de didlogo Buero 
Vallejo adapta un mito griego a la reali- 
dad, consiguiendo ‘“‘una obra impresio- 
nante, superior al tiempo literario en 
que nos encontramos, y que deberaé 
estrenarse en Paris, en Roma o en Londres 
para alcanzar la resonancia que merece.’ 
El tema central, tomado de la Odisea, 
es el de la fidelidad de la mujer que espera 
largos afios al esposo ausente. Penélope 
y Ulises, vayan vestidos en _ ttinicas 


griegas o a la moda de hoy, representan 
para Buero una pareja humana con un 
problema eterno. Si el autor ha querido 
expresarlo ‘“‘a través del mito de Penélope 
en lugar de escribir la historia de cual- 
quier mujer de nuestros dias que tenga 
el marido en un frente de lucha, fué 
porque este mito ejemplariza a tales 
historias con una intensidad acendrada 
por los siglos.”™ Si bien es notorio que 
Buero permanece mas fiel a los mitos que 
algunos autores franceses, aqui se ha 
desviado lo suficiente para desarrollar 
sugerencias valiosas e interesantes: Ulises, 
por ejemplo, no vuelve directamente a 
los brazos de su mujer sino que dudando 
de ella o—acaso—de si mismo, se dis- 
fraza de extranjero para espiarla; Pené- 
lope, por su parte, es una figura con- 
movedora en su fidelidad, pues cansada 
y aburrida de esperar se da a ensojia- 
ciones, pero “‘no es con Ulises con quien 
suefia, no....jEs con Anfino!”—un 
pretendiente algo mas joven que ella— 
quien la defiende contra los abusos de los 
otros pretendientes, ambiciosos de poder 
y riquezas. Buero Vallejo también afiade 
un templete—simbolo del alma de Pené- 
lope—donde ésta se encierra, “‘viuda y 
sin pensar ya en Ulises,” para tejer y 
destejer, no la ttinica “digna de un 
héroe” del poema homérico, sino, como 
ella admite, “algunas de las cosas que 
sofiamos.”’ Cuando al fin Anfino, el elegido 
de su corazén, cae victima de la flecha 
certera de Ulises, la reina de Itaca, en 
una escena de tragica grandeza, reprocha 
a su marido la mezquindad de sus 
acciones: “Ahora debo decirte que tu 
cobardia lo ha perdido todo. Porque 
nada, jentiéndelo bien!, jnada! habia 
ocurrido entre Anfino y yo antes de tu 
llegada..., salvo mis pobres suefios 
solitarios. Y si tti me hubieras ofrecido 
con sencillez y valor tus canas ennoble- 
cidas por la guerra y los azares, jtal vez! 
yo habria reaccionado a tiempo. Hubieras 
sido ti, a pesar de todo, el hombre de 
corazén con que toda mujer suefia.... 
Y ahora te queda tu mujer, si, a los ojos 
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de todos; pero teniéndome no tienes ya 
nada, zme oyes? jNada! Porque él se lo 
ha llevado todo para siempre.” 

Las otras dos comedias que Buero 
lleva estrenadas: La sefial que se espera 
(1952) y Cast un cuento de hadas (1953)— 
una versién escénica esta Ultima de un 
cuento de Perrault titulado Riquet a la 
houppe—acentian la curva descendente 
que su teatro ha venido experimentando 
comercialmente desde el estreno de su 
segunda obra. Una critica de camarilla 
poco comprensiva y tolerante—la mas 
influyente—dolida acaso de que este autor 
no haya declarado nunca su adhesién 
al régimen, se ha mostrado mds y mds 
reticente y la gente ha dado en decir que 
el teatro de Buero no produce dinero, 
raz6n de mas para que los empresarios 
no se atrevan a representar sus comedias. 
Ya cuando aparecié Historia de una 
escalera se hablé muy alto de su pesimismo 
y hasta se acudié al Concilio de Trento 
y al Monasterio del Escorial para demos- 
trar que la obra “no representaba 
exactamente el espfritu de la generacién 
actual.”’ La misma prensa consideré ofen- 
siva para los ciegos su En la ardiente 
oscuridad, y cuando se estrené en Barce- 
lona armaron éstos tal esc4ndalo que se 
quité del cartel a los nueve dias. De nada 
sirviéd que Buero declarase “‘no es a ellos 
[los ciegos], en realidad, a quienes in- 
tenté retratar, sino a todos nosotros,”’ la 
prensa de toda Espafia—salvo dos o tres 
voces serenas—se puso de parte de los 
ciegos y en contra del autor. De La teje- 
dora de suefios dijeron que el comedid- 
grafo habia violentado a Homero, re- 
prochandosele también el que no hubiese 
planteado el mismo problema con per- 
sonajes actuales. 

Todo esto quiere decir que desde un 
principio ha habido criticos que, timo- 
ratos o hipocritones, pretenden asustarse 
de las audacias de Buero; otros, los que 
se dicen partidarios de los “tremen- 
dismos,”’ creen que se ha dejado influen- 
ciar demasiado por autores extranjeros 
(Elmer Rice, Arthur Miller, O’Neill, 


etc.),2"> y hasta hay personas un tanto 
falseadas y artificiosas para quienes su 
teatro revela falta de continuidad y 
despego de la tradicién espafiola. Estos 
son los que consideran a Giménez Arnau 
“un verdadero autor espafiol” y una 
réplica a ese otro “dudoso” autor llamado 
Buero Vallejo.2* Contra tal acusacién 
de ser menos espafiol que cualquier otro 
protesta Buero enérgicamente: “En el 
fondo mi teatro es mucho mas acorde 
[que el de muchos] con tradicionales co- 
rrientes profundas de nuestra literatura 
y de nuestra patria.” A pesar de todo, 
sus estrenos siguen causando gran ex- 
pectacién—lo que nos hace suponer que 
todavia hay en Espajia gente capaz de 
apreciar un teatro serio; pero esta ex- 
pectacién quizés se deba—dejando a un 
lado a los curiosos mal intencionados que 
sdlo van a sus estrenos para presenciar 
otro fracaso—a que Buero, hasta ahora, 
se ha mantenido firme en sus propdésitos, 
“tha despreciado el éxito econémico, para 
probar sus poderosas fuerzas, en home- 
naje al puiblico’” y, en suma, no ha hecho 
concesiones ni se ha sometido a las 
exigencias de conveniencia que requiere 
el ambiente teatral espafiol. Por todo 
esto, la labor de Buero Vallejo merece 
nuestro respeto y admiracién. ;Qué lejos 
estamos con él del teatro discursivo que 
busea éxitos por medio de la frase in- 
geniosa, o del teatro de evasidn que, 
segiin un cronista, “‘recoge amorosamente 
[al espectador] de ese torbellino de pro- 
blemas continuos que es la vida de estos 
dias—de estos afios—y le separa cuida- 
dosamente de él; le ofrece un mundo 
mejor, donde las angustias son ficticias o 
son minimas, y en todo caso—aun cuando 
sean graves—siempre hay un final en el 
que se resuelven favorablemente” !* 
Buero sigue dispuesto, por el momento, 
a continuar este género de obras tea- 
trales: “Yo quisiera resistir sin bajar un 
punto la ambicién de mis propdésitos 
teatrales ..., procuraré con mi modesta 
aportacién que el teatro de mi patria no 
se hunda y resurja, ya que, se quiera o no, 
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es aqui donde tiene que resurgir.’® Pero 
estos esfuerzos de Buero por elevar el tea- 
tro espafiol—dentro de la tendencia que 
ha querido darle—;podrdn continuar en 
un ambiente de suspicacia creado por los 
mas exaltados defensores del régimen 
actual? El tiempo lo diré. Sus antece- 
dentes democrdticos, su neutralidad en 
politica, su independencia de intelectual 
puro tienen, por fuerza, que colocarle en 
una posicién incémoda, de aislamiento. 
Prueba—acaso—de ese encerrarse en si 
mismo angustiadamente son el exceso de 
autocritica y los copiosos comentarios que 
hace a todas sus obras publicadas para 
explicar lo que se propone, las férmulas 
empleadas, su contenido, la construccién 
y desarrollo de los temas que le preocu- 
pan.*° Muchos de sus enemigos se frotan 
hoy las manos y proclaman en los cafés 
literarios, a consecuencia del dudoso éxito 
de ptiblico de sus tltimos estrenos, su 
irremediable decadencia; pero como esto 
les ha ocurrido a casi todos los autores de 
algiin relieve es de esperar que nuestro 
autor pueda desengafiar algin dia a sus 
criticos. 

El teatro, sin embargo, para ser teatro 
debe llegar al ptiblico y el autor para 
poder vivir, tiene que mantener cierta 
media econémica. Si Buero, en los préxi- 
mos tres 0 cuatro afios, vencido por el 
desaliento, no logra recuperar el terreno 
perdido en la estimacién popular, encon- 
trarad sumamente dificil su continuidad 
inmediata como autor. Buero necesita re- 
mozar sus laureles y aclarar su horizonte 
con otro gran éxito; de no ser asf, dejara 
de representar—como quiere Diaz-Plaja— 
“la mds importante de las realidades dra- 
maticas de la postguerra.’”*! 


NOTAS 
1 Jorge de la Cueva en el periéddico madrilefio 
Ya (Madrid, 8 enero 1952), p. 4. 
* Teatro Espafiol 1950-1951 (Madrid: Aguilar, 
8. A., 1952), p. 12. 
3 Véase Ya, 8 enero 1952. 
‘Cf. Francesco Vian, ‘Il teatro di Buero 
Vallejo,’’ Vita e pensiero (Mil4n, marzo 1952), 
pags. 165-169, el estudio m&s completo que se ha 
hecho hasta ahora del teatro de este autor. 
5 Los Premios Nacionales de Teatro los otorga 
el Ministerio de Informacién y Turismo después 


de haber sido asesorado por el Consejo Superior 
de Teatro. Son los siguientes: el Calderén de la 
Barca (dotado con 30.000 pesetas) y el Premio 
Nacional de Teatro para comedias, antiguamente 
llamado “Jacinto Benavente’’ (con 10.000). 
Otros premios son: el Lope de Vega, otorgado 
por el Ayuntamiento de Madrid (con 25.000), 
el Ciudad de Barcelona, y los dos concedidos por 
la Academia Espafiola de la Lengua—el Fas- 
tenrrat y el Piquer—ambos de menor cuantia 
que los anteriores. Existen ademds muchos 
otros premios creados circunstancialmente por 
las diversas empresas a fin de encontrar obras 
con que dar el “‘taquillazo,’’ como los cuatro 
que ofrecié el afio pasado el actor y empresario 
Fernando Granada. Los més pingiiemente 
dotados fueron los Pujol: tres premios de 
100.000 pesetas para sendas obras dramAticas 
que otorgaba D. Agustin Pujol, riquisimo in- 
dustrial catal4n que ha conservado pocas ganas 
de repetirlos en vista de lo detestables que 
salieron las obras premiadas. 

* Aventura en lo gris ha acarreado infinidad de 
sinsabores a su autor. Escrita hace cuatro afios 
y rechazada cinco veces por las empresas a 
causa del tema atrevido que desarrolla, cuando 
ya habfa sido aceptada por el Consejo de Teatro 
para el Maria Guerrero, este teatro Nacional 
cambié de criterio y declaré que no estrenaria 
més obras de autores nacionales vivos. Y como 
si esto no fuera bastante, hace poco se estrené 
en Paris una comedia de Maulnier, La maison 
de la nuit, que segin todos los informes tiene 
notables puntos de semejanza con la obra del 
autor espafiol. Y como casi todo lo francés se 
estrena en Madrid a los pocos meses, no tendré 
otro remedio Buero que entregarla a cualquier 
teatro, por malo que sea, a fin de demostrar 
cuanto antes su honrada paternidad. 

7Los grupos experimentales de teatro de 
“c4mara,’’ ‘‘minoritario,’’ de ‘‘ensayo’’ o 
como quiera llamdrseles, se han mostrado 
sumamente activos en Espafia. En Madrid 
surgieron en la temporada 1949-50 varios de 
ellos: ‘‘La Cardtula,”’ ‘““El Duende,”’ ‘‘Teatro 
de Caémara’”’ y otros. En Barcelona han ad- 
quirido cierto renombre ‘El Corral,” el 
“Teatro de C&mara,’’ “El Thespis’” (antes 
llamado ‘“‘Thule’’), ‘El Mediterraéneo,” ‘El 
Melpémene,”’ etc. Otras capitales de provincia 
también han creado sus propios grupos experi- 
mentales. (Respecto a la labor realizada por 
estos grupos teatrales, véase José Ayllén 
*“‘Teatros de C&émara,”’ Insula, N° 78; Juan 
Pérez: ‘“‘Teatros de Ensayo—Madrid”’ y Luis 
Marsillach: ‘‘Teatros de Ensayo—Barcelona,” 
en Almanaque de Teatro y Cine 1951.) 

8 Entrevista de Buero Vallejo con Juan del 
Sarto, en Correo Literario, N° 52, Madrid (15 
julio), 1952. 

® Gustavo Doré: Estudio critico-biogrdfico (Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Castilla, S.A., 1949), pags. 
1379-1508. 
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10 ““Nadie o casi nadie en Espafia conocia a 
este mozo alto, delgado, timido y pdlido, que, 
sin embargo anda con pisadas apretadas y 
firmes y, aunque en voz baja, se expresa con 
palabras recortadas y tajantes.” (Alfredo 
Marquerfe, en ‘‘Prélogo’”’ a Historia de una 
escalera |Barcelona: José Janés editor, 1950], 
. 9.) 
tn “Sin recomendaciones, sin padrinos, sin 
influencias, a cuerpo limpio, desconociendo 
todos y cada uno de los componentes de los 
jurados quién era o de quién se trataba, lo 
cierto es que sus obras resultaron seleccionadas 
primero y sancionadas después favorablemente 
como las mejores entre los centenares de pro- 
ducciones de autores conocidos y desconocidos, 
presentadas a dichos concursos.’”’ (A. Mar- 
querie, loc. cit.) 
2 Arturo del Hoyo, “Sobre Historia de una 
escalera,’’ Insula, N° 47, 1950. 
13 Rafael V4zquez Zamora, ‘‘La sefial que se 
espera,’’ Insula, N° 78, 1952. 
4 Eduardo Haro Tecglen, en Informaciones, 
Madrid (2 diciembre), 1950. 
16 Buero Vallejo, ‘“‘Lo traégico,’’ Informaciones, 
Madrid (2 febrero), 1952. 
16 Véase ‘‘Palabra final,’’ en Historia de una 
escalera |Barcelona: José Janés editor, 1950], 
p. 155. 
" Espectdculo, Madrid (abril), 1952. 
## A. Marquerie, en A B C, Madrid (15 octubre), 
1949. 
1% José Narcisidor, ‘‘La literatura espafiola 
bajo el signo de Franco,’’ Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos (N° 3, México: mayo-junio, 1952), p. 41. 
2° Nos dice Buero (Indice de Artes y Letras, N° 
50 [xxx], Madrid, 1952) que para no levantar 
sospechas copié una de las obras en holandesas 
y la otra en folios, y que para despistar adn 
mas al jurado las presenté con distintos lemas, 
“Margerit”’ y ‘“Tienen ojos y no ven.”’ Después, 
segin es costumbre, colocé su nombre y sus 
sefias dentro de los respectivos sobres. (La casa 
Charles Scribner’s Sons de New York acaba de 
publicar En la ardiente oscuridad, con Prélogo 
de J. R.-Castellano; también tiene en prepara- 
cién una edicién de Historia de una escalera. 
La primera de estas obras ha sido traducida y 
adaptada a la escena americana por los pro- 
fesores Samuel Wofsy—editor de la edicién 
escolar—con la colaboracién de Theodore 


Hatlen, ambos del Santa Barbara College, 
California.) 

2 F.C.G., “En la ardiente oscuridad,”’ Cuader- 
nos Hispanoamericanos (N° 20, Madrid, 1951), 
p. 331. 

22 Véase la ‘‘Autocritica’’ de Buero Vallejo en 
Teatro Espafiol, 1950-1951 (Madrid: Aguilar, 
8.A., 1952), p. 95. 

*3 Eduardo Haro Tecglen, en Informaciones, 
Madrid (12 enero), 1952. 

* Véase el ‘“‘Comentario’”’ del autor en La 
tejedora de suefios (Madrid: Ediciones Allfil, 
N° 16), p. 75. 

25 A una pregunta nuestra sobre este particular 
nos contesta el autor con estas significativas 
palabras: ‘‘Admiro grandemente a varios 
autores americanos y franceses, pero, en mis 
momentos de mayor inmodestia, me asaltan 
graves dudas de lo que estos autores hubiesen 
llegado a hacer en nuestro ambiente cultural.’’ 
(Carta del autor, 7 septiembre 1951.) 

26 José Antonio Giménez Arnau, conocido 
escritor y miembro del Cuerpo Diplomatico 
espafiol, recibié el premio Lope de Vega por su 
comedia Murié hace quince afios. Se trata de 
un drama polftico que ha tenido bastante éxito 
porque aspira a ser una réplica espafiolista a 
Las manos sucias (‘‘Les mains sales’’) del 
francés Sartre y por presentar frente a frente 
dos mundos opuestos: el cristiano y el comu- 
nista. 

27 Riamén] de Glarciasol], ‘La tejedora de 
suefios,”’ Insula, N° 74. 

** E. Haro Tecglen, ‘‘Los escenarios de Ma- 
drid,”” Almanaque de Teatro y Cine (Madrid, 
1951), p. 21. 

*® Carta del autor, 6 agosto 1953. 

*° La “Coleccién Teatro’’ de Ediciones Aljfil 
(Madrid) ha publicado en tomitos muy econé- 
micos las obras estrenadas de Buero Vallejo: 
Ne 10 (Extra) contiene Historia de una esca- 
lera y Las palabras en la arena; N° 3, En la 
ardiente oscuridad; N° 16, La tejedora de suefios; 
N° 21, La sefial que se espera; N° 57, Casi un 
cuento de hadas. 

%1 Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, La voz iluminada 
(Barcelona: Instituto del Teatro, 1952), p. 273. 
(Apenas terminadas estas lineas nos ha llegado 
la grata noticia de que Buero Vallejo ha estre- 
nado “con clamoroso éxito” su Gltima comedia, 


Madrugada.) 
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ON TRAINING GRADUATE STUDENTS FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Raymonp §S. WILLIS 


Princeton University 


The proliferation of “general educa- 
tion’’ courses in the curricula of American 
colleges has posed to our graduate schools 
the difficult problem of training the gradu- 
ate students who will be called upon to 
staff these courses as instructors and, 
eventually, as lecturers and directors.* 
This, to be sure, is only one of a whole 
complex of problems and unresolved is- 
sues that attend the situation arising 
from the trend; but it can conveniently 
be isolated for consideration and discus- 
sion in these pages. 

The term “general education” is here 
used loosely to identify a wide range of 
courses that in common, however much 
they may differ in plan or detail, are de- 
signed to embrace panoramically a 
broader area than the conventional sur- 
vey. The term thus includes at one ex- 
treme such a scheme as the “Hundred 
Best Books” (even though this is a pro- 
gram rather than a course); and at the 
other it takes in such a relatively re- 
stricted course as, for example, a study 
of Modern European Prose Fiction. 

It is difficult to generalize upon these 
courses since no pattern has imposed it- 
self across the nation. Some are relatively 
venerable, and are considered fixtures; 
others are new and frankly experimental. 
They are sometimes offered in secondary 
schools as preparation for college. It is 
observable that not a few are conducted 
by teams of instructors, which suggests 
that their scope borders upon the un- 
realistically vast from the point of view 
of the student. These courses, in conclu- 
sion, are offered in all fields, science, social 


* An article commissioned in the interests of 
the MLA FL Program. 


science, and the humanities; some are 
designed to cross or obliterate the borders 
between the three divisions of learning. 
But here the concern will be only with 
those which take into their purview the 
fields treated in this publication: Spanish 
and Portuguese language, letters, and 
civilization. This is hardly a drastic 
limitation, since the nature of the courses 
in question would permit the Iberian 
cultures to be treated in an almost endless 
variety of contexts. 

It would be instructive to inquire 
deeply into the reasons for which our 
colleges are fostering these courses today; 
and it would be even more useful to pon- 
der and discuss their value; but limita- 
tions of space forbid such inquiries here. 
We must accept the fact that, with their 
good and their less desirable features, 
they are characteristic of the modern col- 
lege curriculum, and that the teacher 
and the graduate student must reckon 
with them. But before moving on to a 
discussion of the problem of training 
graduate students in Spanish and Portu- 
guese to participate in these courses, some 
preliminary observations are necessary. 

Among the tangled roots that have 
nourished the growth of general education 
programs must be counted the fact that 
the widespread feeling of need for them 
responds in some measure to the observa- 
tion on the part of the teachers that the 
college student of today—say at the 
threshold of junior year, when he com- 
monly begins to concentrate seriously 
in his major field—is deficient in his 
knowledge of books and matters that are 
believed to form part of the cultivated per- 
son’s general education. But it may perti- 
nently be asked against whose yardstick 
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of culture this deficiency is measured. 
And obviously the answer is that of the 
teachers themselves. 

From the perspective of the mid-point 
of the normal span of teaching years 
(with twenty-odd years already spent in 
the classroom and twenty-odd remaining 
before the advent of retirement age), the 
author can easily see a radical difference 
between the college junior of today and 
the present college teacher at a compara- 
ble age, with respect to his general educa- 
tion, to use the term again in its broad 
sense. Forty, thirty, twenty, even less 
than twenty years ago, the college stu- 
dent, particularly the one with inclina- 
tions that later would lead him into teach- 
ing language and literature, had by the 
end of his sophomore year held converse 
—perhaps only superficially—with the 
Greek or the Latin authors, and not un- 
commonly with both, and with the stand- 
ard English authors as well. Very prob- 
ably he was acquainted with the French 
classics. Certainly he was familiar with 
the Old and the New Testaments. And 
he had at least skimmed the pages of 
history back to Classical Antiquity. Such 
is not the case today. And this is not 
merely the result of changes in the curric- 
ula of secondary schools and the first two 
years of college, for it reflects profound 
changes in our social mores as well as 
fundamental alterations of educational 
philosophy, as it is loosely called. The 
point is made here neither to deplore nor 
applaud, but to establish a matter of 
fact that lies at the center of our problem, 
since it affects not only the undergradu- 
ates for whom the general education 
courses are designed, but also, and pro- 
foundly, the present graduate students 
who will soon be called on to teach these 
courses. 

There is another important factor con- 
tributing to the current popularization of 
general education programs. This is an 
ever-growing awareness that the realm of 
knowledge has in recent times tended 
more and more to fragment into almost 


numberless separate provinces in the 
wake of the new discoveries in science 
and technology, while there has also 
been an attendant, perhaps consequent, 
tendency on the part of the arts to with- 
draw into hermetic isolation from the lay 
public. It is understandable that educa- 
tional correctives for this condition are 
being sought, among them the courses 
under consideration. The goal of the de- 
signers of these courses (the author ad- 
mits that he has been drafted into the 
group) is laudable; but a warning should 
be sounded. The means employed to reach 
the end is, after all, a college course, in- 
evitably in some degree a formal thing. 
And to teach integration of knowledge by 
formal means may—not necessarily does 
—betray the teacher’s distrust of the 
assimilative powers of the individual 
human mind and personality. Such dis- 
trust can be corrosive. For the human 
mind is almost infinitely various and 
capacious, if its propensity to purposeful 
curiosity is properly stimulated; and it 
can encompass and combine, with fruit- 
ful originality, widely diverse and hetero- 
geneous areas of knowledge that have 
been acquired in a manner that, in the 
formal sense, could only be called unsys- 
tematic. Indeed, some measure of anarchy 
might even be called the necessary condi- 
tion of the original mind. Conversely, 
life around us today, to say nothing of 
history, demonstrates with compelling 
evidence that formally systematized 
knowledge can come to be woefully 
stultifying to the mind and spirit. Last 
year’s casual reading of Shelley and to- 
day’s encounter with Calderén in the 
classroom can be merged into one rich 
experience by the encompassing faculty 
of the imagination; and who is to say that 
this association is inferior to the one de- 
vised beforehand by the lecturer for the 
class as a whole? 

But again, this is not to condemn whole- 
sale the broad synthesizing course as 
such, which certainly has its utility in 
today’s complicated life. The purpose of 
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these remarks is to lead up realistically 
to the situation confronting our graduate 
schools. 

The two factors that have been pointed 
out are by no means the only ones that 
would bear examination; but they will 
suffice to highlight the complexity of the 
problem of how to prepare graduate stu- 
dents, specifically those in Spanish and 
Portuguese, for conducting courses in 
general education without at the same 
time impairing their efficacy as masters 
of their own specialty. The problem is 
being imaginatively confronted in a num- 
ber of institutions, but limitations of 
space forbid an appraisal of all the cur- 
rent experiments, while also it would be 
unfair to the rest to single out a few for 
attention. Hence the question will be 
treated here in a general and frankly 
personal way. 

Even without taking the matter of 
general education into consideration, 
Spanish and Portuguese present unusual 
difficulties to the American graduate 
student, in comparison with French, 
Italian, or German, not with respect to 
the relatively narrow field of language, 
but in the more ample terrain of civiliza- 
tion, which after all is the only proper 
domain of the teacher of language and 
literature. For even today, when our 
cultural ties with our ancestral home in 
Europe are greatly weakened, a not incon- 
siderable volume of French, Italian, and 
German thought and art permeate our 
life, albeit a good portion comes only at 
third hand as, say, Renaissance Italy 
comes to us through Shakespeare, or 
Montesquieu’s manner of thought sur- 
vives in our current government and 
laws. 

But the Iberian cultures are largely 
alien and arcane to us. And this is under- 
standable, since they have stood for 
nearly two millenia on the fringe of the 
Europe we know; they have been per- 
meated with the Oriental modes of Israel 
and Islam; and, in the New World (we 
Hispanists alone have a second continent 


to compel our attention) they have 
blended with elements of indigenous 
Indian civilization, which for us in the 
North, to our great loss, has traditionally 
been a matter for contemptuous igno- 
rance. Let us briefly remind ourselves of 
the enigmas posed to the American stu- 
dent by the cantigas d’escarneo e maldizer, 
for example, or the Libro de Buen Amor, 
by Géngora or Machado de Assis, by 
Santa Teresa or Sor Juana Inés de la 
Cruz; by the Inca Garcilasso, Acunha, 
Lorea, or Ciro Alegria’s somber Indian 
novels. It is no small matter for the novice 
to become an initiate in such works and 
persons as the aforementioned, none of 
which leads directly from, or to, the 
heart of familiar Western culture as do 
the works of a Boccaccio, or a Racine, or 
a Goethe. 

We must not forget, either, that the 
ever-expanding disciplines centering on 
language as a subject for scientific study, 
which were almost the only respectable 
subject for graduate study a generation 
ago, cannot be lightly skimmed over, al- 
though fortunately for the health of our 
profession they must now lustily dispute 
with other disciplines for attention. 

Time and finances, too, cannot be over- 
looked as vexing obstacles, although they 
are not unique to our field. The graduate 
students must manage to finance them- 
selves on our pitifully meager fellow- 
ships; and neither they nor the universi- 
ties can afford to have them linger in the 
limbo of part-time assistants, wherein 
allegiance is divided between studies and 
teaching. 

It is manifest, on the slight and some- 
what random evidence here adduced, 
that even a limited mastery of Spanish 
and Portuguese is a full-time job for 
our graduate students. How, then, can 
we help them, in addition, to prepare 
themselves for conducting general educa- 
tion courses, which may run the gamut of 
time from Heraclitus to Sartre, and of 
space from the Urals westward to the 
shores of the Pacific? 
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One move in this direction brings us 
directly to the situation alluded to above, 
the diminution in instruction in the 
traditional authors and world history. 
Not only are the undergraduates deficient 
in these fields, but so also (witness the 
results of tests conducted in many insti- 
tutions) are their but slightly older con- 
temporaries, the graduate students who 
are preparing to teach new generations 
of undergraduates. The physicians, then, 
must heal themselves. 

At this point we must ask ourselves 
whether, indeed, knowledge of the tradi- 
tional authors and world history is a good 
thing, today, in the era of the atom. We, 
the teachers, would seem to think so, or 
else why would we be engaged in devising 
and conducting general education courses? 
But we should ask ourselves if we are 
wholly convinced. For if truly our con- 
viction is authentic, then we are not 
presenting our case in public with suf- 
ficient strength and cogency. We must 
convince, not our already persuaded col- 
leagues, but parents, legislatures, and 
school boards that a firm rooting in our 
millenary Greco-Latin-Judaic (and I 
would add Islamic) culture, including of 
course its religions, is the strongest, per- 
haps the only, bulwark against the neo- 
barbarism that envelops us. We must 
demonstrate, not merely proclaim, that 
barbarism is a foul thing that must be 
combatted constantly, and energetically, 
and by our means. 

Then—and this is truly a long-range 
project—the schools and the colleges will 
offer the instruction we deem good and 
valuable. And in due course our graduate 
students in Spanish and Portuguese will 
come to us properly prepared. They may 
be, then, expected to recognize such rela- 
tively superficial matters as the echoes 
of Virgil in Camées, or the gulf that 
divides Quevedo from Seneca, and to 
judge for themselves to what extent 
Verissimo is in debt to Shaw, and wherein 
he speaks for his own autochthonous cul- 
ture. Perhaps, even, with this equipment 


the more gifted will be enabled to pene- 
trate deeply into the real meaning of lan- 
guage, letters, and civilization. They will 
at least range more freely in the spaces of 
cultural history; and, what is more, they 
will in turn find their own students 
equipped to follow them. 

But our problem has also its immediate 
aspect. The general education courses 
are with us now, and many of our gradu- 
ate students are not ready to teach them. 
And we must bear in mind that these 
courses are designed not only to fill intel- 
lectual lacunae but also, and more im- 
portantly, to integrate the undergradu- 
ate’s information in this period of 
atomized knowledge. Wide information 
with “meaningful” integration, to repeat, 
are the twin goals. How best to prepare 
for these ends? 

Off-hand it would seem that to give 
superior general education courses for 
graduate students would be the answer. 
And, in fact, such courses are being of- 
fered. Moreover, they are demonstrably 
effective—up to a point. At the very least 
they supply matter to fill certain gaping 
voids in the knowledge of the graduate 
student. More important still, they are 
designed to open his mind’s eye to 
broader intellectual vistas than he pre- 
viously enjoyed; and to train him to dis- 
cern the essential unity of Western 
civilization. 

But this solution, seemingly well 
within our powers to achieve, is fraught 
with difficulties. To begin with perhaps 
the largest one, the amount of material in 
principle appropriate to such a course at 
the graduate level is so vast, that to select 
and eliminate becomes a task of night- 
marish proportions. And for us, in Spanish 
and Portuguese, our besetting difficulty 
crops up again. Almost inevitably, in a 
course conducted by what we might call 
a general humanist, or by a team, our 
marginal civilizations tend to be pushed 
even beyond the margins of consideration. 
The splendid achievements of the cultures 
to which we have dedicated our atten- 
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tions are either unknown or overlooked; 
and if they are not, they prove awkward 
to “integrate” comfortably with the 
tradition that runs from Greece through 
Rome to Italy, France, and Germany. 
The Iberian world has created magnificent 
values; but they do not, for the most part, 
conform to those of traditional Europe. 
Shall we then secede and inaugurate our 
own general education courses? The ob- 
jections to this step are too evident to 
require mention. 

Granting that an acceptable course, or 
courses, for our graduate students can be 
devised by the corporate ingenuity of our 
faculties, there arises another obstacle 
in our path. The graduate course, in 
greater or less degree, is designed to pre- 
pare the candidate for teaching in under- 
graduate courses, for ours are professional 
schools. But there is no generally accepted 
norm for undergraduate general educa- 
tion courses, with which in view the 
training courses can be devised. Training 
for one course, or one type, might be 
virtually a waste of time in preparation 
for another; and the graduate student 
cannot predict the type in use at the 
institution where he will find a post. 

Furthermore, general education courses 
for graduate students, whatever their 
virtues, are to some extent only pallia- 
tives; and if they are relied on too 
heavily, they have their drawbacks and 
even dangers. Let us not forget two funda- 
mentals: first, every discipline, however 
broad, has its center; second, disciplines 
—at least the humanistic disciplines—do 
not, in a real sense, exist in the abstract; 
but rather, living individuals, endowed 
with mind and spirit, must possess and 
practice them, indeed live them, if they 
are to be aught but the closed pages of 
encyclopedias. Antonio de Nebrija was 
not a body of knowledge but the body of 
a man. 

These two fundamentals warrant our 
constant and unremitting attention in the 
teaching of graduate students in Spanish 
and Portuguese. In the first place, we 


must start in the center of our field, with- 
out skimping the basic disciplines. The 
Iberian Peninsula and the Iberian Ameri- 
cas have their languages, their literatures, 
their civilization or civilizations. These 
must be handled by the graduate student 
with the appropriate tools whose proper 
use he must master; and this is an exacting 
and arduous novitiate. But at every step, 
from the very first, the graduate in- 
structor bears upon him the obligation 
constantly to keep the focus of attention 
moving from close to wide. Thus, for 
example, the Vulgar Latin of Hispania 
is not an abstraction in a vacuum, with 
its rules to be memorized: it acquires 
substance and definition only when 
viewed within the larger context of the 
koiné of what has happily been called 
Romania; and this tongue, in turn, exists, 
ultimately, within the still vaster frame of 
human speech—speech and not just 
linguistics, but also that marvelously 
protean thing, at once tool and creation, 
carried about by living men engaged in 
their complex traffic of doing and think- 
ing and dreaming. Speech is the common 
noun, “pig;’’ and speech is a poem by 
Machado. 

Wherever we may plant our first step, 
the process is essentially the same. 
Ercilla, to pick an example that bridges 
the Atlantic, leads us through historically 
real, not merely formal, channels back 
to Homer and onward to the most recent 
discoveries of Amerindian anthropology. 

Obviously the graduate teacher cannot 
lead his students down every bypath that 
beckons; but he bears the responsibility, 
fortunately matched in magnitude by its 
challenge, to point out the existence of 
the web of trails and constantly to enlarge 
the explored area, with occasional dashes 
to the outermost marches. With such 
teaching, the student’s discipline can 
have both a solid center and an ever- 
expanding periphery. New acquisitions of 
knowledge can fall into place, and newly 
discovered relationships will have more 
than merely formal significance. 
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But this is only half the story. Knowl- 
edge, as has been remarked, is effective 
and real only when it exists in the mind 
of a living possessor. And this lays another 
obligation upon the graduate teacher. He 
must stimulate each student, while abid- 
ing within the strict limits imposed by the 
discipline in question, to seek out for 
himself, from his particular vantage point 
of the moment, new outcroppings, new 
relevancies, new analogies. Herein lies 
the superiority of a _ well-conducted 
“discipline” course over the “‘synthesiz- 
ing” one: the personality of the student 
has, paradoxically, more room for free 
play. At the conclusion of a graduate lec- 
ture or seminar, the students should be 
impelled to scatter among the stacks of 
the library like ants in a granary, each 
seeking his own grain of wheat. Even in 
the overcrowded hours of our graduate 
students, time should be provided, by 
design of the graduate staff, for a bit of 
enthusiastic independent exploration. The 
personality of the graduate student, to- 
morrow the teacher, is what matters most. 
Let him develop a real love of learning if 
he is to be a Doctor of Philosophy. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to such 
pursuits is the thesis, whether Master’s 
or Doctor’s. We cannot, and should not 
expect our graduate students to write 
studies on vast, and in all probability 
nebulous, topics. The thesis is, and 
properly so, in large measure a rigorous 
exercise in discipline. But without com- 
promising the rigor, the candidate can 
very well be led to see large implications 
and to explore them, even though but 
tentatively, not necessarily in the preface 
or the conclusion (where unfortunately 


they may give the impression of presump- 
tion on the part of a novice), but in the 
graduate seminar, where various minds 
with disparate interest meet for intel- 
lectual intercourse. To be sure, the com- 
pleted thesis itself may appear to have a 
very limited scope; but even if the preface 
and the conclusion remain decorously 
cautious, the body itself will be detectably 
richer for having been confected by a 
mind habituated to a wide, yet at the 
same time coherent, outlook. 

Even without a course in general educa- 
tion, and handicapped by today’s un- 
pardonably incomplete schooling in the 
great authors, provided he has a training 
along the lines sketched above, the 
graduate student in Spanish and Portu- 
guese can step into a general education 
course in the humanities for under- 
graduates, and given the minimum time 
for completing the “assignments” in ad- 
vance, he can conduct his classes with 
originality and effectiveness, without 
being compelled to follow slavishly in 
the footsteps of the lecturer, for he will 
possess his own compass and charts. He 
will be at home in the world of Western 
culture, and not be a forlorn alien at its 


rim. 

All this leads ultimately to ourselves, 
the teachers. We must look inward and 
assess Our attitudes and our manner of 
conducting courses. We ourselves must 
not let our curiosity grow dull or cease 
enlarging our own area of knowledge. 
Without impugning the “general educa- 
tion” course, which is a much needed and 
valuable instrument in the formation of 
the mind, we must never forget that 
every course we teach should properly 
bear the label of general education. 
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No one, I believe' will dispute the 
statement that medieval Spanish in- 
herited from Latin more freedom in the 
placement of noun modifiers than can 
now be found in the contemporary lan- 
guage. The early thirteenth century Cas- 
tilian, for example, could (1) place some 
limiting adjectives either before the noun 
(de otras muchas cibdades)* or after it (de 
otras cibdades muchas), (2) treat limiting 
and descriptive adjectives as coordinate 
modifiers (a ensi de uillas ricas e mil), (3) 
put cardinal numbers after descriptive 
adjectives (granndes dos forados en la 
boca), (4) use words like “mismo” and 
“grande” in either position without any 
distinction in meaning, (5) give ‘‘alguno”’ 
and its synonyms a positive value either 
before or after the noun, and (6) treat 
“todo,” in combination with the definite 
article, as the unique modifier preceding 
the article (de todas las otras cibdades) or 
as a “descriptive” adjective after the 
noun (rey de las otras bestias todas). More 
examples are hardly needed to demon- 
strate that Spanish has undergone a radi- 
cal syntactico-structural reorganization 
since the thirteenth century. 

Many of the elementary textbook rules 
on the syntactical position of limiting and 
descriptive adjectives, whatever their ac- 
tual faults, are based on the principle be- 
hind this reorganization, that is, through- 
out the centuries the Spaniards have 
exhibited an ever-increasing agreement on 
the principle that all words which share a 
distinctive semantic function should be 
treated in a like fashion syntactically and 
grammatically. Thus, for example, the 
definite article, the demonstratives, and 
the short possessives are limiting adjec- 
tives which share with all other adjec- 


tives the non-distinctive function of 
marking by their form the difference be- 
tween singular and plural, and, some- 
times, between masculine and feminine 
gender. In addition, however, they share 
a very special function not exhibited by 
any other group of limiting adjectives, 
that is, they define (make definite) and 
restrict their noun referents to those al- 
ready mentioned, to those pointed at, or 
to those possessed. There is, certainly, no 
need to belabor the point that all Span- 
iards using the standard language react 
to the distinctive common denominator 
of this group of modifiers in essentially 
the same fashion regardless of the lin- 
guistic environment in which these modi- 
fiers are used. Thus, to cite only a few 
examples, any noun modified by any 
member of this group (1) may stand be- 
fore the verb as its subject,’ (2) takes 
estar in preference to haber in locative 
constructions, and (3) is followed by the 
indicative in adjectival clauses. What is 
more important, however, to the present 
discussion is the fact that all members of 
this group are, in the contemporary lan- 
guage, mutually exclusive in all environ- 
ments® and, in addition, are consistently 
placed in the same syntactical position in 
all environments, that is, in all cases of 
multiple modification they precede all 
other limiting adjectives except “todo” 
and all descriptive adjectives. Thus: 


oar otros grandes poetas .. . 
Mis tres amigos... 


With proper caution it should now be 
appropriate to make some theoretical 
generalizations based on the uniform 
treatment of this group of words, which 
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may serve as working hypotheses for fur- 
ther investigations of the problem of ad- 
jective position. If fossil constructions 
inherited from earlier periods in the lan- 
guage are excepted,® only three hypothe- 
ses are needed to cover the problems of 
adjective position. They are: (1) In addi- 
tion to his response to form, the part of 
speech, and the lexical meaning of a word, 
the Spaniard reacts to every word in 
terms of a highly specialized semantic 
factor, which I shall presently define as 
its valence.’ (2) This factor serves as a 
taxonomic device by means of which all 
words sharing the same distinctive factor 
are grouped in mutually exclusive cate- 
gories or valence classes. (3) With pre- 
dictable exceptions,’ all words comprising 
a valence class are, in terms of the present 
problem, treated alike syntactically. 

The hypothesis that all words belong 
to definite and describable valence classes 
adds a new dimension to linguistic analy- 
sis and, as a result, some definition of the 
concept seems essential at this juncture. 

In modern chemistry and physics va- 
lence is a measure of the extent to which 
an atom is able to combine directly with 
others or the degree of power which exists 
between certain bodies or substances 
which makes them unite or produce a 
specific effect upon each other. The dif- 
ference between words and atoms is, of 
course, profound, but both behave suffi- 
ciently alike to permit drawing some sig- 
nificant parallels and to validate the use 
of the valence concept in linguistics. 
Thus, for example, nitrogen and hydro- 
gen combine and produce ammonia, 
something quite different from either of 
its separate elements. Similarly, the words 
dog and house combine into dog-house, a 
semantic concept and actual reality quite 
different from what is suggested by either 
combining word. Now, in terms of the 
theory of valence classes, the effect which 
dog and house have upon each other de- 
pends upon two factors: first, upon their 
linear relationship, since, obviously, dog- 
house is not the same as house-dog, and, 
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second, upon a special semantic factor 
which I shall label the combinatory po- 
tential or valence. In other words, then, 
the valence of a word not only deter- 
mines what it may be combined with but, 
at the same time, produces a special effect 
upon the other combinatory element or 
elements. Thus, for example, the concept 
of definiteness shared by the definite ar- 
ticle, the demonstratives, and the short 
possessives is the primary mark of their 
valence and the common denominator 
which determines their, membership in 
the same valence class. 

A word of caution is now necessary. 
Valence classes, as might be expected, do 
not coincide with the traditional cate- 
gories of classical grammar. Mi and mio, 
for example, are both adjectives, both 
possessive adjectives, and both derived 
from the same Latin etymon. They be- 
long, nevertheless, to two quite different 
valence classes, as can be demonstrated 
by the fact that mto may combine with 
either the definite article or the indefinite 
article (el libro mto; un libro mio) while 
mi and the articles are mutually exclu- 
sive in the contemporary language. The 
fact that mto combines with either el or 
un, both of which are likewise mutually 
exclusive i in the same environment, points 
to another phenomenon of special impor- 
tance to the present problem, that is/mto 
is bivalent. [ 

The concept of multi-valence is both 
essential to and critical in the analysis of 
any syntactical structure and, of course, 
the study of adjective position /That a 
word, like any physical element, may 
have several . combinatory potentials 
should be taken as a primary premise 
until thorough investigation proves other- 

ise. {t has been the failure to observe 
this possibility that has produced the 
over-simplification and confusion which 
frequently characterizes the rules in our 
elementary grammars. For example, the 
existence of distinct forms for cardinal 
and wr numbers tends to ob&cure the 
fact that {all cardinal numbers are bi- 
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valent, that, is, potentially either cardinal 
or ordinal, d fact which every native thor- 
oughly understands and demonstrates in 
the clear difference between un capitulo 
and capttulo uno.’ Similarly, grande, 
bueno, raro, particular, regular, perfecto 
and many like words are generally classi- 
fied only as descriptive adjectives while, 
in fact, they also belong to valence classes 
composed primarily of standard limiting 
adjectives. In this light, for example, rara 
vez is not an idiom, since rara is simply a 
plural which represents an indefinite num- 
ber having a magnitude somewhere be- 
tween una and unas. Note, also, that this 
classification of rara as a limiting adjec- 
tive explains its position and that its 
membership in the same valence class as 
una, unas, dos, pocas, etc. provides a 
ready explanation for the absence of an 
article in this construction. 

There is not time here to do more than 
touch upon the relationship between va- 
lence classes and adjective position and I 
propose, consequently, to restrict the re- 
mainder of this discussion to the defini- 
tion of two of the major valence classes 
of descriptive adjectives and to some con- 
clusions to be derived from this classi- 
fication. 

Everyone is aware of the fact that the 
adjectives which the textbooks tradi- 
tionally classify as descriptive adjectives 
are actually divided by usage into three 
major categories: (1) those which are in- 
variably placed after the noun: geomé- 
trico, fisico, espaol, radioactivo, evolu- 
cional, ete.; (2) those which are placed 
either before or after the noun but which 
may have the same lexical value in either 
position: dificil, glorioso, verde, manso, 
poderoso, ete., and, finally, (3) those 
which appear either before or after the 
noun but which may have different lexical 
values in each position: pobre, grande, 
antiguo, nuevo, cierto, etc. 

The obvious differences between these 
three groups suggests that the three cate- 
gories are composed, respectively, of 
monovalent, bivalent, and multivalent 


adjectives and that the definition of the 
valence factor will provide the founda- 
tion for descriptive rules on adjective 

position. 

It should be noted, now, that the ad- 
jectives which invariably follow the noun 
have two things in common. First, they 
tend to be technological or scientific terms 
and, second, they all share one especially 
outstanding semantic function, that is, 
they are always taxonomic and, as a re- 
sult, whenever they modify a plural en- 
tity or a generic whole they divide that 
entity into two groups and specify the 
class, category, species, etc. of the group 
under consideration. For example, los 
problemas geométricos divides the all-in- 
clusive problemas into geometric and non- 
geometric problems; la mujer espatiola 
divides the generic mujer into Spanish 
and non-Spanish women. In short, then, 
these adjectives always split the plural 
whole into two parts, one clearly defined, 
the other only negatively definable, and, 
as a consequence, I propose that they be 
called holotomic"' or whole-splitting ad- 
jectives. 

Granted, now, the existence of a class 
of adjectives whose members invariably 
divide any whole they modify, we are 
required by logic to postulate that this 
class represents one half of a dichotomy 
in which the unknown half must be com- 
posed of adjectives which never divide 
but always modify the entire plural 
whole. To the best of my knowledge there 
exists in the Spanish language no adjec- 
tive whose only function is to modify 
an entire plural whole. Nevertheless, one 
description of reality leads us, however 
inaccurately, to generalizations and, 
hence, to the statement that all members 
of some classes of things have a single 
attribute in common. For example, “All 
mothers are kind”’ or “All sheep are gen- 
tle.’ We can, however, dispute these 
statements and maintain that only some 
mothers are kind (a few murder their 
their children!) and that only some sheep 
are gentle (the term “‘sheep”’ covers both 
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the ewe and the ram, whence the term 
battering ram!). It is important, now, to 
observe that in Spanish ‘‘bondadoso” and 
‘““manso’”’ may combine with either “todo” 
or “unos’’ while, in contrast, this is quite 
impossible in the case of holotomic adjec- 
tives. We can generalize and say, quite 
logically, “‘Unos problemas son geométri- 
cos,” but the bald and categorical asser- 
tion that ‘‘todos los problemas son geo- 
métricos” just does not make sense. It is 
obvious, consequently, that ‘“‘bondadoso” 
and “‘manso”’ are bivalent, that is, they 
have a dual combinatory potential, and 
in terms of their partitive valence they 
function as holotomic adjectives and split 
the plural whole, while in terms of their 
integral valence they are non-holotomic 
and modify the entire whole. 

This distinction, as just demonstrated, 
is usually observable in both English and 
Spanish when descriptive adjectives are 
used in the predicate. The English phrase 
“the gentle sheep” is, however, clearly 
ambivalent. In contrast, the distinction 
is maintained and marked in Spanish by 
the position of the adjective. Thus Bello’s 
famous example, “las mansas ovejas,” as- 
serts, however erroneously, that all sheep 
are gentle while, in contrast, “las ovejas 
mansas” suggests that some ovejas are 
endowed with an over-supply of male 
hormones.” 

It is possible, now, to formulate rules 
which will cover the use of all holotomic 
adjectives and all bivalent descriptive ad- 
jectives used in plural constructions in 
which neither the partitive nor integral 
concept is expressed by some other 
modifier." 

Holotomic adjectives always follow the 
noun. If position is the only factor mark- 
ing the valence of a bivalent descriptive 
adjective, the adjective precedes when- 
ever it is asserted that all items of the 
plural whole under consideration exhibit 
the attribute designated by the adjective 
(los dridos desiertos, los gloriosos apéstoles, 
mis queridos amigos); the adjective fol- 
lows whenever it is asserted that only 


some of the plural whole exhibit the same 
attribute (las esposas fieles, los problemas 
dificiles, los republicanos liberales).“ 

If we turn, now, to nouns in the singu- 
lar, we also find that holotomic adjectives 
consistently follow all such nouns and 
that the bivalent descriptive adjectives 
may either precede or follow. The basic 
distinction between holotomic and non- 
holotomic adjectives—the difference be- 
tween modification of a part and modi- 
fication of the whole—has, however, 
undergone a transformation which is ob- 
scured if we identify the singular noun, 
the linguistic label, with its referent, the 
objective entity. 

A single objective entity cannot, quite 
obviously, be divided by a holotomic ad- 
jective since reality, in this sense, does 
not come in fractions. The singular noun, 
in contrast, is a quite different entity. 
The concept expressed by the adjective 
“singular”? does not modify the referent 
of the noun; it is actually a description of 
the grammatical form, that is, hombre is 
singular, hombres is plural. The difference 
between the number of referents covered 
by these two forms cannot, however, be 
expressed by the concepts of singular and 
plural. In terms of a potential maximum, 
both forms may have precisely the same 
number of referents, a fact which can be 
easily confirmed by the free variation of 
“el hombre” and “los hombres” as sym- 
bols for the so-called generic whole.'* The 
significant difference between the two 
forms is determined by their potential 
minimum number of referents. ‘‘Hom- 
bres” can only be restricted to a mini- 
mum of two; “hombre” to a single, unique 
one. It is this difference in the combi- 
natory potential which is critical in es- 
tablishing the difference in combinatory 
effect between holotomic and bivalent 
descriptive adjectives when they are used 
with a singular. 

Any singular noun which is modified by 
a holotomic adjective must have a mini- 
mum potential of two referents, one of 
which is isolated and classified by the 
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holotomic adjective. In contrast, any sin- 
gular noun modified by a bivalent de- 
scriptive adjective may have either two 
or more referents or only one. This prin- 
ciple can be seen in operation most clearly 
in the case of words like the capitalized 
noun ‘‘Dios.’”’ “‘Dios’’ has a single, unique 
referent and, consequently, admits no 
holotomic modifiers. In contrast, the com- 
bination “el dios,” in which the noun is 
still singular, may have several referents 
and can, for example, be modified by 
“cristiano,” a combination which splits 
one god off from a plurality of gods. This 
special function of holotomic adjectives 
and the fact that they always follow the 
noun provides the basis for a distinction 
between pre- and post-position bivalent 
descriptive adjectives which corresponds 
to their combinatory potential when they 
are used with plural nouns, namely, the 
pre-position indicates that the noun is re- 
stricted to a single referent, the post- 
position indicates that the noun has two 
or more referents, one of which is classi- 
fied or characterized by the adjective. It 
is this principle which explains the word 
order of ‘‘la blanca nieve,’’ “la fiel Pené- 
lope,” ‘‘tu linda mujer,” “el ingenioso Uli- 
ses,’ and which, undoubtedly, prompted 
some informants to assert that “el pode- 
roso Dios” is more emphatic than “el 
Dios poderoso.’”’ The post-position of 
“‘poderoso” may, just possibly, suggest 
some limitation upon the omnipotence of 
God by admitting the potential existence 
of another such entity. In any case, the 
construction is ambivalent. 

It should now be obvious that the defi- 
nition of the number of referents to be 
covered by the noun complex is the criti- 
cal factor in the use of both holotomic 
and bivalent descriptive adjectives. Re- 
duced, then, to the simplest possible 
terms, whenever the number of referents 
is not established lexically or by the larger 
context,'* the position of the adjective can 
be used as a device to indicate whether 
the adjective is supposed to modify: (1) 
all possible referents or all those under 


consideration (the adjective precedes): 
los verdes pinos; el verde pino; las mansas 
ovejas; la mansa oveja; es de todos conocido 
las pacientes vigilias de Chagas; cuando se 
consideran grandes y pequefios animales; 
bdstenos recordar que los grandes drboles 
jamds pueden vivir en los pdéramos azotados 
por el viento; cémo pudieron realizarse tan 
gigantescas y admirables obras; el poeta 
se expresa en bellas imdgenes; de esos tre- 
mendos drboles que salen de las entrafias 
de la tierra; de los tupidos boscajes subta 
lento un vaho azuloso de niebla; la verde 
musica de las hojas; tiempo-abismo asal- 
tado y recorrido por los voraces peces; (2) 
a portion of all referents (the adjective 
follows): los dioses paganos; los cristianos 
fieles; en el cdleulo matemdtico no deben 
subsistir cantidades imaginarias; did im- 
portancia a las férmulas oxidicas con sus 
experiencias célebres; masas terrestres; 
sistemas planetarios; las aeronaves posta- 
les; los polos magnéticos; proliferaciones 
papilares; hay siempre en la sangre un au- 
mento de glébulos blancos; los climas tro- 
picales; comenzaban a abrir los ojos sobre 
los proyectos ambiciosos de Espavia; tengas 
cuidado de las cosas santas; (3) one iso- 
lated or unique referent (the adjective 
precedes): su linda esposa; la hermosa 
Maria; la poderosa influencia de un campo 
magnético; desde el trascendental descu- 
brimiento de Chagas; este destacado in- 
vestigador; y por lo tanto queda probada la 
interesante propiedad siguiente; el oculto 
poder del Diablo; lo que pudiéramos llamar 
el abismal laberinto de las palabras; la 
amable tarea de salvar en Espafa esa 
misma civilizacién; echaban la mezcla en el 
sebucdn, ancho cilindro de hojas de palmas; 
no he tomado del mar su ancha forma; al 
lado de mi chinchorro, en su angosto catre- 
cillo de viaje; Noemt, la bella nifia de 
pensamientos claros; el brillante cielo del 
desierto; mi tierna paloma; estd angustiado 
por su radical inconsistencia; la negra y 
roja bandera de los anarquistas; ascendié al 
sdlido pontificio; or (4) one of several 
referents (the adjective follows): el dios 
cristiano; este libro rojo; la Universidad 
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Central; para representar la glucosa por la 
formula clasica; la energia solar; el trdnsito 
aéreo; el aparato respiratorio; el uso pt- 
blico; el aerodromo aduanero; conocimiento 
tedrico; el cuero cabelludo; el Reino ani- 
mal; si se hace fija la pardbola principal; 
el sdtiro barroco; la raza blanca; el método 
éptimo consiste en aplicar; el dilema tra- 
gico de la Iglesia. 


NOTES 


1 This paper was prepared for and presented 
at the Language Session of the 35th Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, December, 
1953. It is the third in a series of articles on 
adjective position. See Ethel Wallis and W. E. 
Bull, ‘‘Spanish Adjective Position: Phonetic 
Stress and Emphasis,’’ Hispania (August, 
1950), pp. 221-229 and W. E. Bull, “Spanish 
Adjective Position: Present Rules and Theo- 
ries,’’ Hispania (November, 1950), pp. 297-303. 
? This and the following examples of medieval 
Spanish are taken from a geography of the 
world written by an unknown author ca. 1223. 
The manuscript is being edited by me and 
Professor Harry F. Williams under the title 
Semeianga del mundo. 

+See W. E. Bull, A. Gronberg, and J. Abbott, 
“Subject Position in Contemporary Spanish,’’ 
Hispania (May, 1952), pp. 185-188. 

‘See W. E. Bull, ‘‘Related Functions of Haber 
and Estar,’ MLJ (February, 1943), pp. 
119-123. 

5 Medieval Spanish, in contrast, tolerated the 
combination of the definite and indefinite 
article: es siencgia del un ordenamiento de las 
estrellas. 

‘Every language undergoing evolution ex- 
hibits coexistent systems which are frequently 
incompatible. Remnants of an earlier system 
are especially noticeable in religious phrases 
such as las Sagradas Escrituras, la Santa Fe, 
etc. but also in El Nuevo Mundo. 

7 I am indebted to Professor Willem de Groot, 
University of British Columbia, for suggesting 
this concept and the general analogy between 
atomic chemistry and language. 

* Archaisms, experimental poetry, telegrams, 
newspaper headlines, advertisements, the 
speech of children, etc. require special treat- 
ment. 

* The common textbook assertion that cardinal 
numbers replace the ordinals after tenth in 
proper names (Alfonso XI) and after primero 
in enumerating the days of the month is not an 
accurate description of the facts. They are free 
variants, one of which is preferred over the 
other. 

1° There is a lamentable tendency among text- 


book writers to classify all fixed phrases as 
idioms. This procedure not only absolves them 
of the necessity of explaining the structure of 
these phrases but, in addition, effectively 
blocks the student from getting at the native’s 
feel for them. 

1 T am indebted to Professor Norman J. 
DeWitt of the Department of Classics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for suggesting this 
creation: holo (whole) + tomic (cut). 

12 Both concepts are basically relative and must 
admit comparisons. The possibility that Bello 
was thinking only of female sheep in no way 
invalidates this principle. 

18 Whenever the partitive or integral concept is 
actually expressed by some other modifier any 
potential semantic ambiguity is removed re- 
gardless of the position of the adjective. There 
is, consequently, considerable free variation 
in these cases. For example, “‘unos buenos 
amigos,’”’ “‘unos amigos buenos’’; “todo fiel 
cristiano,’’ “‘todo cristiano fiel.’’ The adjective 
in pre-position in these cases is ambivalent: 
its position indicates the integral valence; a 
partitive modifier the partitive valence. In 
post-position, however, both modifiers are in 
consonance in terms of all the factors involved, 
a fact which, probably, has prompted many 
informants to state that this construction is 
more emphatic. In effect, it is so, since both the 
limiting adjective and the position of the 
descriptive adjective are saying the same 
thing. This whole problem will be considered in 
greater detail in a subsequent paper. See also 
note 16. 

1 The classroom teacher will find a pie and its 
pieces an effective device for teaching these 
differences. Holotomic adjectives cut a single 
piece out of the pie without suggesting either 
the potential number of the remaining pieces or 
their labels. Bivalent descriptive adjectives 
(ef. bueno, malo; gordo, delgado; lindo, feo, 
etc.) in post-position divide the pie into just 
two slices, one which is named and one whose 
name can be readily guessed. In preposition 
these same adjectives modify the whole pie. 
16 The difference between the generic whole 
and any other plural is taxonomic and not 
grammatical. ‘El hombre,” with proper 
modifiers, covers everything from the maximum 
plural of all men to the minimum singular of 
one man. Notice the range in the following: 
‘*El hombre es mortal,’ “El hombre de Eu- 
ropa,”’ “El hombre de este pais, provincia, 
pueblo, familia, etc.,’’ and, finally, ‘“El hombre 
que est& allf.’’ The same principle operates for 
the plural “los hombres,” which can be used 
in all the examples just given except the last 
without any change in the number of referents 
covered by each example. 

16 Whenever “un,” “‘una,’’ or any modifier of 
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the same valence appears in the context the 
speaker may consider the number of referents 
to be defined. ‘‘Un”’ is, of course, ambivalent, 
since it may mean ‘“‘one”’ or “‘a.”’ “‘A’”’ suggests 
one of several; ‘‘one’’ excludes all other refer- 
ents. The distinction, however, is vague and 
usually personal and, as a result, there is a 
great deal of freedom in placing adjectives. 
Most natives, for example, see no difference 
between ‘“‘Es un bravo muchacho”’ and ‘‘Es un 
muchacho bravo.”’ Furthermore, in speech 


contrast and emphasis can be obtained by in- 
tonational stress so that the combination of 
stress and the explicit definition of the referent 
number obliterates the function of position. 
It is significant, however, that when number, 
stress, and position are coordinated (Este, 
si, es un muchacho bravo’’) most informants ob- 
serve the contrast and consider the utterance 
to be emphatic and clearly comparative, that 
is, this ‘‘muchacho”’ really stands out from the 
others. 
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LEXICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN SPANISH 
OBSERVED IN REGIONAL LITERARY WORKS 


Etxa N. Cow es 
Michigan State College 


Those who are fascinated by the vast 
word stock of American Spanish, not- 
withstanding the inadequacy of existing 
Spanish dictionaries, can probe this inex- 
haustible treasure of the ages by study- 
ing the expressions that the ‘‘costum- 
bristas’’ and the novelists of Spanish 
America use to enhance their creations.* 
Such a study of one hundred eight books 
has revealed that American Spanish vo- 
cabulary has been, and is being, enriched 
about as much from external sources as 
from internal sources. 

The predominant external factor in de- 
termining the character of American 
Spanish is the borrowing of countless in- 
digenous words. Most of these have been 
altered to fit the Spanish patterns and 
pertain to the topography, flora and 
fauna, food and drink, dress, instruments, 
dwellings, and customs that are typical 
of the geographical zones where the in- 
digenous languages were, or still are, 
spoken. Of the five principal dialect 
groups! of American Spanish influenced 
by Indian languages, the earliest, and 
now an almost inactive source, is the 
Caribbean, or Indo-Antillean. The dis- 
covery of America and its colonization 
caused the adoption of many words from 
the languages of the Arawaks and their 
powerful conquerors, the Caribs, whose 
branches were spread throughout the An- 
tilles and over the coast. and plains of 
Venezuela and the northern part of Co- 
lombia. In the present-day literature of 
this area we find such words as arcabuco 
(grove) from Arawak; and, as for the lan- 
guages of the Caribs, we have agaje (a 





* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 
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kind of basket) from Chaima in Vene- 
zuela; apamate (a tall, branching tree) and 
arepa (pancake made of corn) from Cuma- 
nagota in the Venezuelan plains around 
Barcelona; cachicamo (armadillo) from 
Tamanaca in Venezuela and Colombia; 
and dure (seat fashioned from a tree 
trunk) from Tafno in Venezuela, Brazil, 
and the Antilles. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury the usage of these words has often 
spread to other countries, and their mean- 
ings have been modified. For example, 
barbacoa from Yucayo in the Bahamas, or 
Lucayas, retaining its original meaning of 
“framework” but employed for a variety 
of purposes, is commonly used in Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, 
and Central America; and with the ex- 
tended meaning of “roasted flesh,” in a 
smaller area: Central America, Cuba, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. 

With the Mexican conquests of Cortés 
beginning in 1519, and the Spanish ex- 
plorations through Mexico and the South 
and Southwest of the United States, 
Spanish began to absorb words of the 
Nahuatl language and has continued bor- 
rowing to the present time because the 
Conquest did not suppress the Indian cul- 
tures. This zone also includes Central 
America, where Maya, Quiché, and Cha- 
paneca were important languages. Mexi- 
canisms from the pens of Garcia Iglesias, 
Salarrué, Justina Sarmiento, for instance, 
produce their own peculiar charm; as Sar- 
miento expresses it, “Son las voces crea- 
das por el alma de mi pueblo, muchas de 
las cuales, deformadas, llegaron a las 
actuales generaciones desde remotos tiem- 
pos, como ecos perdidos . . . y son el chile 
y el ajonjoli que dan picor a las presas 
de totol.”? Examples: huaque (a kind of 
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chili), jocote (a variety of plum), xocotamal 
(a meatless tamale) from Nahuatl or 
Aztec; guajiro (a Cuban peasant or vil- 
lager) from Yucateco, a dialect of Maya, 
in Yucatan; nimbuera (earthenware tub) 
from Chapaneca in Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. 

With Pizarro’s conquest of Peru (1527- 
33) and later Quesada’s conquest of Co- 
lombia, two grammatically and lexically 
similar Indian languages started to pene- 
trate the language of the conquerors, the 
Aimard and the Quechua. These exist in 
the Andean region of Venezuela, the inte- 
rior and the western coast of Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and the North of 
Chile. Words from Quechua and Aimaraé 
are extremely common in the literature 
of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia because the 
Indian population is the largest element. 
Two minor Indian languages in this zone 
are Chibcha in Colombia and Cayapa in 
Esmeraldas, Ecuador. Loanwords from 
Quechua are antara (reed flute), chacchar 
(to chew coca), lloque (a flexible pole), 
minga (gratuitous work done by a group, 
and the group who so work); from Ai- 
mardé, pongo (Indian houseservant), apir 
(a porter in a mine), coco (coconut tree), 
chipa (mesh of leather thongs). 

From the time of Pedro de Valdivia’s 
entrance into Chile in 1540, and his wars 
with the fierce Araucanians, Spanish has 
been greatly influenced by Mapuche. The 
Araucanians, though now reduced in 
population from half a million to fifty 
thousand, have given a rich vocabulary 
to Chilean literature, consisting of words 
like huelén (partially ripe), mapu (native 
soil), chirigua (a black-winged, yellow- 
breasted finch), poncho, and porongo (a 
large gourd used as a jug). 

As early as 1536, when Spanish ex- 
plorers entered the Rio de la Plata, the 
related languages, Tupi and Guarani, 
have left traces on American Spanish. 
This dialectal zone includes Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and part of south- 
west Bolivia. The Argentine and Uru- 


guayan writers use such Tupi and Gua- 
rani loanwords as gurt (an Indian or 
mestizo child), ombi (pampas tree), aguard 
(a species of the fox), mandioca (tree 
yielding starch, flour, and tapioca from 
its roots), and jaguar. 

A second external source of borrowings 
are the African Negro languages, which, 
transplanted in the New World when eco- 
nomic exploitation began and the Negroes 
were first used for labor, made some im- 
pression on American Spanish in Cuba, 
less in the other Antilles and the tropical 
zones of Central America, and least in 
parts of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
dor. The Africanisms usually pertain to 
music, dances, superstition, and rituals, 
such as Nafiiguismo in Cuba; and their 
occurrence is mostly restricted to Afro- 
Cuban poetry by such writers as Ramén 
Guirao, Nicol4s Guillén, Alejo Carpen- 
tier, Emilio Ballagas, and to prose treat- 
ments of Negro themes, as in the Ecua- 
doran novel, Juyungo. Examples: angi — 
(thick purée of bananas, seasoned with 
broth and spices) in Costa Rica and 
Panama; bachata (dance) in the Antilles; 
baquiné (funeral ceremony) in Colombia 
and Puerto Rico; bongé (drum) in Ecua- 
dor and Cuba. 

Since the days of the slave trade in the 
Antilles, American Spanish has been bor- 
rowing English words, but the rate of 
borrowing has increased in the twentieth 
century to an extent comparable to the 
influence of French on Spanish in the 
nineteenth century. The impetus of Eng- 
lish began in 1898, when the United States 
strengthened its relations with the Carib- 
bean, and the scope widened with the 
building of the Panama Canal, the begin- 
ning of foreign commercial enterprise in 
the Americas, and the increased trade of 
the United States in South America after 
World War I. Political events, the cinema, 
the radio, and the modern means of trans- 
portation have also brought the Latin 
American Republics into close contact 
with English, and in their literature loan- 

















words of a variety of types appear: jalé! 
(hello), panqueque (crust lying directly 
below the first layer of Chile saltpeter), 
chincibt (ginger beer), norsa (nurse), 
luquear (to look at), olrait (all right), to- 
fete (tough). 

American Spanish has borrowed much 
less from French than peninsular Spanish 
because there has been less contact. Some 
words are taken from the French of Haiti, 
as compé (friend) from compére. As is usu- 
ally true, however, most of the French 
loanwords refer to manners and clothing: 
brutanté (clumsiness of a person), crupié 
(gamester’s assistant), burato (silk fabric), 
cotén (cotton shirt or jacket). 

In the Rioplatense region are found 
several loan-words from Portuguese, or 
Gallego-Portuguese, which have come 
into American Spanish by way of Brazil, 
as barullo (confusion, brawl), conchabar 
(to serve for wages), cismar (to meditate), 
tamango (rustic footwear of leather). 

In Argentina, where there is a large 
population of Italians, many Italianisms 
occur, such as bachicha (person of Italian 
nationality), escorzonera (viper-root or 
grass), firulete (superfluous words or 
finery), and pasarela (small bridge or 
passage). 

Occasional borrowings from the other 
languages are also evident in American 
Spanish. 

One of the internal aspects of American 
Spanish is the archaic quality. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that many regions 
to which Spanish was transplanted in the 
New World during the Colonial Period 
were soon cut off from contact with the 
peninsular standards and therefore have 
preserved words in their Old Spanish 
forms. Some of the archaisms of Spanish 
that are in active usage in America, par- 
ticularly in El] Salvador, Costa Rica, Ar- 
gentina, New Mexico, and Louisiana, are: 
mesmo (mismo), pos (pues), onde (donde), 
dende and ende (desde), escuro (obscuro), 
semos (somos), vido (vid), ansina and 
anst (ast). 
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The opposite characteristic of Ameri- 
can Spanish is word creation of authors, 
inventors, and other individuals; and 
popular coinages. In Latorre’s writings 
and the Negro poetry of Cuba we find 
these literary creations: regusto (keen 
pleasure), gluglutear (to gurgle); macumba 
and mamatomba, words employed for 
their sound. Popular coinages are gitrirt 
(small duck that emits a sound similar to 
this word) and plegue-plegue (feminine 
discussion or word rivalry). In both types 
onomatopoeia and reduplication are often 
factors. Though many neologisms, as well 
as new formations, are not recognized by 
the dictionaries and are designated by 
purists as vulgarisms and slang, in time 
many will be accepted as a part of the 
Spanish language, for, as Schallman 
states, ‘‘Los barbarismos de hoy son las 
voces castizas de majfiana.’’ 

Word formation in American Spanish 
follows the same methods as peninsular 
Spanish but seems to be an especially pro- 
ductive factor in the New World because 
of the extensive area covered by the lan- 
guage. Postverbals, as arrancada (act of 
harvesting crops), boleadoras (a lariat- 
like weapon of hunters), bajanza (period 
in which the fish of the Magdalena River 
return downstream); and postnominals, 
like naricear (to pass a rope through a 
hole in an animal’s snout), petatearse (to 
die), perequero (troublemaker), patagual 
(plantation of pataguas, whitewood trees 
of Chile) are extremely frequent. Com- 
pounds consist of verb and noun, as mata- 
burro (brandy), matasanos (doctor), and 
mirasol (bird similar to the heron); of 
noun and verb, as pespuntear (to walk); 
of pronoun and verb, as meddn (group of 
people who come to a neighbor’s aid at 
the latter’s call); of two nouns, milpesos 
(a species of palm); of words of a phrase, 
porsiacaso (saddle-bag); and of words in 
which parts of Quechua and Spanish ap- 
pear together, as manavali (without value) 
and perduncha (a little pardon). New 
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words formed from the names of places 
from which an object is imported are 
antimacasar (a tidy, originally to keep 
Macassar oil off chairbacks), pisco 
(brandy originating from Pisco, Peru), 
araugaria (scientific name of a pine from 
Arauco, a province of Chile), and choapino 
(small rug woven by the Araucanians of 
Choapa, Chile). Likewise, from the names 
of persons who innovate we find barchilén 
(practitioner in medicine, the original 
Barchilén being a charitable Spaniard 
who lived in Peru), bugambilia (a beauti- 
ful flowering vine, named after Bougain- 
ville, a French traveler), and colis (a knife 
used in the work of the coffee plantations 
of Costa Rica but manufactured by The 
Collins Company, Collinsville, Con- 
necticut). 

Many common colloquial traits may be 
observed in literature when writers are 
imitating the idiom of the masses. These, 
however, are not restricted to any portion 
of the Americas, nor to American Spanish 
exclusively, but exist also in Spain. They 
include: (1) vocalic changes, as the raising 
of e to i and o to u, for example, brivi for 
breve and patuju for patojo (waddling, like 
a duck) in the Indian speech of Ecuador 
and Colombia, but also in the popular 
speech of America and of Spain; diph- 
thongization to avoid hiatus, as pior for 
peor; contraction of vowels, as quer for 
caer; (2) consonantal changes, as initial 
and medial f becoming j [x] before a velar 
vowel, dijunto for difunto; interchange of 
l and r, as pilca and pirca (wall of stones 
laid without mortar); loss of certain con- 
sonants; and (3) special changes, as the 
addition of sounds, contractions, and 
metathesis. 

Lastly, the most interesting internal 
factor in the character of American 
Spanish is the semantic modification. 
Words of a living language are constantly 
undergoing change in meaning because 
the environment in which they live is 
also changing. These changes are best 


noted by a comparison of regional mean- 
ings with the more conservative standards 
of usage. Here are only a few of the 
American Spanish words that are filling 
varied roles throughout the New World 
where Spanish is spoken. 

In the meaning of the adjective, orején, 
orejona, two processes of change can be 
seen: (1) applying to human beings 
certain names and characteristics in 
Nature and the objective world; and (2) 
broadening of meaning, or change from 
the specific to the general. The word was 
first applied to the herdsman on the 
Colombian plains, who was thus char- 
acterized because of his large spurs, 
orejonas. This word was then associated 
with the general qualities of the rough 
plainsman and finally applied to any 
person who is coarse and rough. 

Pega, a general term for “‘job, work, 
or employment” in Chile, probably has 
developed from its specific use by the 
miner in “‘striking’”’ a productive vein of 
sodium nitrate which meant “work” for 
him. 

Often a word that denotes a material 
or substance is applied later to the object 
that is made from it. This is a kind of 
restriction of meaning. Several examples 
can be found in the names for hats in 
different regions: el pita, la iraca, el yarey. 

Metaphoric extension of meaning is 
noted in the use of chinchorro, ‘‘an enor- 
mous fishing net” in Colombia, and also 
“a hammock of thick grass mesh” in 
Colombia and Venezuela. The word has 
come to be applied in Costa Rica to “a 
large tenement dwelling” in which many 
poor families are “enmeshed.” 

The phrase, pedir cacao, has acquired 
a figurative meaning. Its literal meaning 
among the Indians of Guatemala was ‘‘to 
beg for money” (cacao being a medium 
of exchange). In Costa Rica, it means 
“to ask for mercy, to surrender.” 

Personification is most commonly ob- 
served in the popular names given to 
flora and fauna and to objects of motion; 
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examples: boyero (a bird of Argentina 
and Uruguay that accompanies the cattle 
when they graze); reina de la noche (a 
lovely flower of Costa Rica that emits 
its fragrance at night); potrillo (a canoe 
that is as capricious as an untamed colt). 

In summary, American Spanish vo- 
cabulary, while continuing to build on 
the great wealth of peninsular Spanish, 


is heir to even vaster resources and 
opportunities in the Americas. 


NOTES 


1 Pedro Henriquez Urefia, ‘Observaciones 
sobre el espafiol en América,’’ Revista de 
Filologia Espafiola, v111 (1921), 357-390. 

? Justino Sarmiento, Las Perras, pp. 6-7. 

§ L&zaro Schallman, Coloquios sobre el lenguaje 
argentino, p. 212. 


CUBAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Habana announces five tuition scholarships for U.S. students and 
teachers, for study during the Summer Session of 1954. 

Eligibility requirements: 1) U.S. citizenship; 2) a B.A. or a B.S. degree from a rec- 
ognized U.S. institution of higher education, as of June, 1954; 3) a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish. Preference will be given to persons who have not previously had 
the opportunity to travel and study in Latin America. 

Selection of candidates will be made by the Division of Education, Pan American 
Union. Deadline for receipt of completed applications is May 15, 1954. Application 
blanks and further information may be obtained from the Section of Educational 
Interchange, Division of Education, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 











THE ARTICULATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SPANISH 


EvuGENE SAVAIANO 
University of Wichita, Kansas 


Articulation as used in this paper 
means integration.* A surprisingly large 
number of high-school transfers have 
been unable to do successfully the work 
required in their first college course, and 
the integration of the high-school- 
college Spanish sequence is therefore of 
vital concern to both the high-school and 
the college teacher. Although some col- 
leges have made changes in their curric- 
ulum in order to improve this relation- 
ship, a few to the extent of offering courses 
especially designed for high-school trans- 
fers, the tendency to blame the high- 
school teacher for the existing faulty 
articulation has been far too prevalent. 
She is accused of being inadequately pre- 
pared to teach her subject, lazy, lacking 
in enthusiasm for her work, and satisfied 
with mediocre results from her students. 
I want to examine briefly some of the 
problems involved in the high-school- 
college sequence with the hope of stimu- 
lating the thinking of both the colleges 
and the high schools on this issue. Some 
of the facts and figures included have 
been compiled from questionnaires an- 
swered by twenty-five college and uni- 
versity Spanish teachers. 

How do the high-school transfer stu- 
dents fare in their first college courses? 
Our questionnaire shows that only about 
50% are able to do satisfactory work in 
conversation courses while about 70% 
are successful in both reading and gram- 
mar courses. What are the weaknesses 
of those who do satisfactory work and are 
able to continue Spanish in college? In 

* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 
1953. 





conversation classes, not enough speaking- 
understanding practice, poor inflection 
and pronunciation, and a fear to speak. 
In reading courses, the translations are 
too literal, the students have a poor 
knowledge of idioms and vocabulary, 
they can’t recognize cognates, and they 
lack imagination. In grammar courses, 
they have no knowledge of English gram- 
mar, they use English constructions, and 
they show a hostility to grammar and 
idioms. 

Now, let us ask ourselves some ques- 
tions. Are these weaknesses peculiar only 
to high-school transfer students? Don’t 
we, as college teachers, have students in 
our second-year classes with exactly these 
same faults—students whom we ourselves 
have trained in beginning courses? How 
about transfers from other colleges? 
Do they fare better? I asked these ques- 
tions in my questionnaire and although 
the answers will come as a surprise to 
many of you, they are completely com- 
patible with my own experiences—in 
brief, that the high-school transfers are 
in many respects either superior or at 
least equal to the transfers with two 
semesters of Spanish from another col- 
lege or university. Furthermore, and 
again in keeping with my own experi- 
ences, our colleagues stated that high- 
school transfers are in many cases superior 
or at least equal to college students 
whom they themselves have taught or to 
students taught in their own depart- 
ments. We must conclude from these data 
that the college-trained students are not 
generally superior to the high-school- 
trained students just by virtue of being 
taught by college teachers. Nor are the 
high-school-trained students inferior just 
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because they learned Spanish at the lower 
level. The answer lies, it seems to me, in 
the quality of the teacher and the student, 
in high school or in college; the time ex- 
pired between the beginning course and 
the second-year college work; and the 
number of contact hours which make up 
the beginning courses in college, which 
may vary from three to seven per week. 
Certainly a high-school teacher, who has 
two years of daily classes in which to 
teach a student what some college teachers 
try to teach in one year with only three 
contact hours a week, should produce a 
superior student. And so it is with the 
college teacher who has seven weekly 
contact hours with his students. 

But my chief concern here is still the 
rather high percentage of high-school 
transfers who cannot compete at all in 
college courses. Is it wholly the fault of 
high-school teaching? Or could it be that 
the colleges have failed in their part of 
the articulation process by establishing 
a second-year program so advanced that 
it unwittingly eliminates many prospec- 
tive students from further study of 
Spanish? Have the colleges a right to 
assume that their standards for the high- 
school transfers are infallible and that 
failure on the part of the student to com- 
pete is an indication of weakness in his 
preparation? In this respect, I would 
recommend that every teacher of a 
second-year college course undergo a proc- 
ess of self-examination to see if perhaps 
he can help bridge the gap. A first step 
would be a policy for determining what 
courses the transfer students are to enter. 
Are they placed in courses according to 
their knowledge of the subject or accord- 
ing to the number of years they have 
studied the language? Unfortunately, too 
many colleges, like my own, place stu- 
dents according to the latter method. 
Transfers with one year of high-school 
Spanish are placed in a second semester 
college course and those with two years 
in third semester courses, regardless of 
their knowledge of the subject. Transfer 
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students should either be examined or 
informally interviewed for purposes of 
placement and not herded into the first 
second-year course that happens to be 
offered at the time of their entering col- 
lege. I recommend that when necessary 
students with one year of high-school 
Spanish be allowed to start at the begin- 
ning in college and those with two years 
be allowed to start in the second semester, 
without loss of credit. This is already 
done, for example, in other subjects 
(history, mathematics, and English) and 
it is increasingly being done in foreign- 
language study. Certainly it would im- 
prove the high-school-college sequence. 

Second, how about the textbooks which 
you have chosen? Are they right for the 
student who has been through one begin- 
ning grammar text and has done a very 
limited amount of reading? At the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, we have used for the 
past seven years a collection of readings 
which we think prepares the student well 
to read Spanish literature-—the purpose of 
the course. But each fal we have lost 
from twenty to fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents—some our own and some transfers 
—before the end of the first six weeks. 
Many students say that the material is 
very much more difficult than their 
reading in the preceding course. We are 
now improving our integration by pre- 
ceding this text with a play that has a less 
extensive vocabulary. 

A word of warning to the inexperienced 
teacher: beware of what writers of texts 
have to say in their prefaces about the 
difficulty and adaptability of their texts. 
They will tell you that it is designed for 
the first or second semester of the second 
year; or, if you wish, for the third year, 
or even for graduate work if properly 
used. What kind of courses? Any kind, 
and if it is a grammar text, it is suitable 
for any method—the now-popular aural- 
oral or the traditional grammatical ap- 
proach. I would like to digress here for a 
moment to tell you about a young Spanish 
teacher in a small Kansas college who this 
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past summer came to my office for a 
visit. He told of seeing on a publisher’s 
list of adoptions that the University of 
Wichita is using a certain beginning text. 
Therefore, he decided to use it too. This 
book is not one of the “shorter” or 
“minimum” type but one which con- 
tains twenty-four rather long lessons, 
four of them for review, with many exer- 
cises for written and oral drill. The preface 
told him that the book could be completed 
in one semester. What it did not tell 
him was the conditions under which it 
could be completed. So, meeting his class 
three days a week for sixteen weeks, he 
covered all twenty-four lessons. Of course, 
he had to skip over the lessons on the sub- 
junctive, but after all, the preface said 
one semester. Imagine this man’s astonish- 
ment when I told him that we cover only 
twelve lessons a semester, two of them 
review lessons, with four regularly sched- 
uled and one optional meeting a week, 
doing, however, some sixty pages of in- 
tensive reading each semester as class 
assignments. I point this out only because 
many students are being unduly penalized 
because they can’t live up to the author’s 
prefatory optimism. 

Third, what do we expect of the high- 
school transfers in the way of speaking- 
understanding ability? Our questionnaire 
indicates that through experience, the 
college teacher has learned not to expect 
too much. Most college teachers would 
like these students to be able to answer 
questions in Spanish covering reading 
assignments and to carry on simple con- 
versation on everyday topics. This is 
perhaps pretty much as it should be, but 
only the exceptional high-school trans- 
fer has such ability when he first enters 
college. There are two important cir- 
cumstances which explain why. The first 
is that many high-school students study 
Spanish during their first and second 
years and then have a two-year gap be- 
tween their high-school and college 
Spanish. The second is that it takes con- 
siderable intensive and sustained oral 


drill on speech patterns to teach a student 
to speak and understand a language. In- 
tensive and sustained oral drill requires 
an inexhaustible supply of energy and 
patience on the part of both the teacher 
and student. Those of us who enjoy the 
luxury of a college teaching schedule, 
generally ranging from eight to fifteen 
teaching hours weekly, cannot truly ap- 
preciate the problems of one of our 
Wichita high-school teachers who teaches 
five classes a day to a total of 125 stu- 
dents, plus an hour for reports, committee 
meetings, and consultation with students. 
Only a dreamer can expect a teacher with 
this schedule, in high school or in college, 
to give students the intensive drill which 
learning to speak and to understand re- 
quires. Writers of articles who flay the 
high-school teacher for not doing more 
oral work sometimes forget that the ac- 
crediting agencies are not so generous 
when they set the teaching loads for high- 
school teachers. 

I believe, therefore, that the articula- 
tion of high-school and college Spanish 
teaching is an issue for which the colleges 
must share the responsibility with the 
high schools and that perhaps the col- 
leges at times have failed to adjust their 
part of the sequence to make it synchro- 
nize with the high-school program, which, 
if inadequate, is that way because of cir- 
cumstances often beyond the control of 
the high-school Spanish teacher. Cer- 
tainly the latter has a right to expect a 
few things of the college teacher under 
whom her students are to continue their 
study of Spanish. Aren’t we college 
teachers often quick to offer excuses when 
one of our colleagues tells us that he has 
a former student of ours in his class? 
Aren’t we all guilty of saying, ‘Don’t 
judge my teaching by that guy! He just 
doesn’t have an ear for Spanish. He 
doesn’t know English. I couldn’t teach 
him a thing.”’ In other words, his poor 
ability in Spanish results from his own 
inadequacies. It couldn’t be the teacher’s 
fault! Yet, we blame poor teaching for 
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the shortcomings of the high-school trans- 
fers. Of course, some things can be done 
to improve the teaching of Spanish in the 
high schools. In the first place, high- 
school teachers need better working condi- 
tions, smaller and fewer classes. Second, 
each teacher needs a good course in 
phonetics to acquaint herself with all the 
sounds of the Spanish language. This will 
improve her own pronunciation and will 
avoid passing along students who pro- 
nounce all ‘‘d’s” alike, for example. There 
is no substitute for good pronunciation on 
the part of the teacher. Third, the teacher 
should be allowed to use a textbook which 
is in consonance with her own way of 
teaching rather than one adopted by the 
State. And last, the high schools can 
adopt to great advantage the policy of 
more work and less play in class and at 
home. 

Language teaching needs unification. 
We are all working toward the same goal, 
regardless of the level at which we teach. 
Some teachers are better prepared for 
their profession than others. But the fact 
that some are college teachers does not 
make them superior to the teachers in the 
high schools. Nor does the fact that a 
teacher teaches in a high school make her 
inferior to the college teacher. The only 
difference is that we are called upon to 
teach at different levels. I am firmly con- 
vinced that with good pronunciation, 
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proper teaching techniques, and good 
working conditions, the teacher at the 
high-school level can teach Spanish as 
well as it is being taught at higher levels. 
The college teacher must be prepared to 
take up the work where the high-school 
teacher leaves off. It is here that proper 
articulation must take place. Let’s look 
for the weaknesses in our transfers and 
then place them according to their 
ability in Spanish and not according to 
the number of years that they have 
studied it. If they lack oral facility, it is 
up to us to give them drill in speaking 
and understanding. Carefully selected 
reading material will encourage the stu- 
dent to read more and more until he has 
improved this skill. Material that is too 
hard serves only to discourage further 
language study. At second-year level, 
all students can profit from a good gram- 
mar review, which for the weaker student 
may mean the difference between con- 
tinuing or terminating his study of 
Spanish. Attention to these three phases 
of language learning will help us achieve 
successful articulation, but it will come 
only when the high-school and college 
teachers cooperate rather than compete 
with one another. It is the place of the 
college teacher to promote high-school 
teaching of Spanish and not to make it 
the butt of unwarranted written and 
verbal attacks. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Heten M. Kwapin 
James Monroe Junior High School, Seattle, Washington 


Foreign language teachers today decry 
the decreasing enrollments in our field, 
complaining of the tendency of students 
to by-pass the so-called cultural subjects 
for the vocational.* Yet, how many of us 
have really vitalized our subjects, to 
make them as practical as those in the 
commercial field, for instance, to make 
young people see the everyday importance 
of modern language study in these days 
of close world relationships? 

A remedy for dull routine and possible 
apathy on the part of both students and 
teacher in the foreign language class is to 
start the teaching of the language earlier 
than it has previously been taught. The 
natural eagerness of the young child to 
talk, plus his enthusiasm and vitality, 
wisely channeled by an interested teacher 
into the active learning and practice of a 
foreign language, can be a delight and an 
inspiration. 

In the junior high schools of Seattle, 
the study of Spanish begins at the seventh 
grade level. From the very first day, the 
entire atmosphere of the classroom is as 
Spanish as possible. The teacher talks 
the language using as little English as she 
can. Actually, since almost the first 
orientation activity is the roll call, there 
is a fine opportunity to use Spanish given 
names with the child’s surname, begin- 
ning the introduction of Spanish pronun- 
ciation, and teaching by imitation the 
various responses to roll call. Youngsters 
usually come to class expecting something 
quite different from their other subjects. 
This attitude gives added impetus to 
rapid learning. The shyer children may be 
somewhat bothered at first by all the 





* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 
1953. 
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talking which they are expected to do, 
but they are soon given confidence by 
the other pupils. The teacher encourages 
in Spanish, showing by the tones of her 
voice and by gestures what she is saying. 
A frequent “‘bueno” or ‘“bravo’’ brings 
smiles of understanding and of confidence. 
Salutations are taught as the teacher 
greets the class each day and expects a 
response; similarly various farewells are 
taught by imitation as the bell rings and 
the class is dismissed. A variety of expres- 
sions of courtesy are repeated at every 
opportunity during the class period. 
Courtesies are exchanged when students 
and teacher meet in the hall. Many of the 
terms the youngsters pick up individually 
at first, then use as a group within a few 
days in response to the teacher. 

From the first, with the introduction of 
their own names in Spanish, the children 
begin asking about other names and 
Spanish words with which they are 
familiar. Some time is spent discussing the 
vocabulary contributed by the members 
of the class from such sources as radio, 
television, movies, magazines, books, and 
most interesting of all, from maps. Not 
only are large wall maps of the United 
States and various sections of the country 
used, but highway maps, which present 
an idea of the background of an area 
through its place names. As a result of 
this exploratory period, the children take 
home with them a new realization of the 
strong influence of the early Spanish 
settlers, particularly in the Southwest, but 
carrying over into the local area too. 

During these days of exploration and 
acquaintance, the teacher continues to use 
Spanish whenever possible, in commands, 
exclamations, and even simple explana- 
tions, until the children no longer find the 
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use of the language a novelty but volun- 
tarily use many of the expressions them- 
selves in pointing out objects or in asking 
questions. By this time, too, the teacher 
has indicated and named various class- 
room objects, has begun to use numbers 
and colors to distinguish objects and 
persons, and has paved the way for her 
oral introduction of the units to come 
later: the various members of the family, 
the house with its rooms and furniture, 
the human body and clothing, all ideas 
basic and important to the adolescent be- 
cause they are a part of his own experi- 
ence. The introduction of this or of any 
new material is always made in context; 
that is, through sentences describing the 
particular subject matter with much 
repetition, followed by questions using 
the same vocabulary. If the subject mat- 
ter is not immediately available in the 
classroom, the teacher may illustrate on 
the board, discuss picture flash cards, or 
show film strips. Some groups use doll 
houses and furniture for discussion, others 
use puppets which they have made in art 
classes. The classroom is attractive and 
stimulating with objects and pictures to 
discuss, usually supplied by the students 
themselves. The bulletin board, changed 
regularly by a class committee, may dis- 
play a variety of subjects that range from 
student-drawn comics, house-plans, or 
illustrations of various fiestas, to sports or 
methods of transportation. 

From the simple and essential vocabu- 
laries, it is natural to progress to other 
material which is dear to the interests of 
teen-age youngsters—animals, both do- 
mesticated and wild, trees, flowers, foods 
of many kinds with several classifications 
such as meats, fruits, and vegetables, 
preparation of meals, various kinds of 
shopping, simple sports, and traveling. 
The members of a class enjoy being able 
to tell, within the limits of their vocabu- 
lary, what they do during the day, not 
just during a school day with the routine 
of classes, but on week-ends. They talk 
about attending church, going to the 


show, having fun at the party, or reading 
the comics. One subject may arise from 
another quite naturally with careful 
guidance from the teacher. For example, 
in a discussion of the family the subject 
of pets invariably occurs and gives occa- 
sion for teaching a number of animal 
names and activities. With careful plan- 
ning on the teacher’s part, one subject 
can lead to another so naturally and so 
inevitably that, if anything, the teacher 
is pressed for time to include all the units 
she has the opportunity for teaching in 
this first year. 

With this type of program the enthu- 
siasm of these seventh graders is easily 
maintained through the eighth and ninth 
grades. Children in their early teens are 
so gregariously inclined that group teach- 
ing is facilitated; yet the individual pupil 
has plenty of opportunity to display his 
verbal prowess in the foreign language, 
which he enjoys doing. Right from the 
beginning short dialogues are encouraged, 
first between teacher and group, then 
between teacher and individual, and 
finally between pupils. The boredom of 
repetition is avoided by the individual 
twist which these ingenious youngsters 
manage to give to any subject, even 
though they are limited by vocabulary. 

This type of class work is a grand op- 
portunity for verbal creativeness. It is 
interesting to watch the shy pupil who, 
as he is drawn into the group, becomes 
as anxious to express himself in the lan- 
guage as the more aggressive members. It 
is heartening to see the over-aggressive 
youngster adjusted by the others who 
make him realize that his outspokenness 
is unpopular, that everyone is entitled 
in his turn to be heard, and that everyone 
will have his turn fairly. 

The teaching situation is similar in the 
eighth grade, with the students eager to 
participate and looking forward to new 
learning in order to use a wider vocabu- 
lary. Every fall, in the eighth-grade 
classes, someone starts out the school 
year with, ‘“; Vamos a tener mds conversa- 
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ciones este afio?”’ During this year, more 
reading is undertaken; and some writing, 
at first from dictation, then in planning 
questions, and later, in dialogues. 
Strangely, the spelling by this time does 
not seem difficult, and the youngsters 
enjoy dictation or various types of black- 
board relays when reviewing or when an- 
swering questions. By this second year, 
more queries arise regarding usage. Where 
seventh graders listen and imitate without 
much question, the eighth graders want 
to know the reasons for the changes in a 
word or phrase. “‘:Por qué se dice . . . .?” 
is one of their favorite expressions by this 
time. On that basis, an understanding of 
certain grammatical terminology becomes 
a part of their knowledge because it is a 
natural outgrowth of their desire to learn. 

Thus, as the student progresses in the 
language, adding to his fluency and in- 
creasing his communication skills, he is 
indirectly made aware of other aspects 
of learning: training in courtesy and 
kindness, an appreciation of additions to 
our American culture from other coun- 
tries, understanding of the dynamic part 
he must play as an active member of the 
classroom group, and a knowledge of the 
grammar that lies behind his newly ac- 
quired use of a foreign language. 

The transition from eighth grade to 
ninth grade is simple and uncomplicated. 
Starting the year with a thorough review 
of eighth-grade material, the work of the 
third year in every phase has three 
aspects: discussion, reading, and writing. 
Again the basic desire of youth to express 
himself and to be creative in the foreign 
language is given opportunity through 
relating experiences, keeping diaries, 
reading stories and acting them in simpli- 
fied versions, and writing original articles. 
By this age, the student wants to be 
specific, definitely wants to understand 
more thoroughly what he is learning and 
what lies behind his new knowledge. For 
that reason the explanations of the 
teacher, after the forms have been used 
and practiced a good many times, need 


to be in detail with a great many exam- 
ples, tied in with what has just been read 
or discussed. 

The administrative aspect of program- 
ming for foreign language in the lower 
grades is difficult in today’s already 
crowded program. Yet the schools pride 
themselves on offering to the children of 
the public what the public needs and 
wants. This then may be the time for 
change, since the public is becoming very 
much aware of the need for practical 
teaching in all fields and certainly in 
foreign language. How often have parents 
made a point of coming in after a Parent- 
Teacher meeting or after a Back-to- 
School Night program to say, in effect, 
“I’m so glad Johnny is really using his 
Spanish. He talks it around home all the 
time. You know, I took two years of it 
but I don’t remember a thing because we 
never used it in class.” 

The business public, too, is conscious 
of the need for functional foreign lan- 
guage. Business-Education Day and its 
opposite, Education-Business Day, help 
to emphasize that fact. The Spanish 
teachers in the junior high schools in- 
variably hear such comments from their 
businessmen visitors as, “I wish they’d 
taught Spanish this way when I took it,” 
or ‘‘I’d like to stay here longer and learn 
it myself now. You really teach them to 
use the language these days, don’t you?” 

There is much talk at the present time 
of an enriched curriculum. We foreign- 
language teachers need to be alert to make 
the most of that point in proving the 
value of our subjects to our administra- 
tors and to the adult public. What better 
opportunity is there for the more capable 
child than to be learning another lan- 
guage at a time when his receptivity is 
so much more highly developed than it 
will be within a few years? In order to 
add Spanish to the junior-high schedule 
in the Seattle program, a mathematics- 
maintenance program is set up for those 
students who meet the requirements and 
wish to take Spanish. By this plan, during 
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one semester in both the seventh and 
eighth grades, mathematics is taught 
only one day a week in the science classes 
with science stressed the other four days. 
During the other semester a full period 
of math is taught daily. It has been proved 
by the scores in the city-wide mathemat- 
ics test given every year that the ma- 
jority of students in these Spanish groups 
suffer very little or no mathematics loss 
during the two-year period. A Spanish 
group average, in fact, is usually higher 
than the city-wide average on the test, 
yet those youngsters are carrying an 
extra subject. 

Critics of this early, functional pro- 
gram often make two charges: first, that 
the quality of the language taught is un- 
satisfactory, that accuracy and perfec- 
tion are sacrificed; and second, that the 
quantity of material taught is too limited 
—implying that the only thing taught is 
the playing of games or the singing of 
songs, and that the youngsters don’t 
learn enough of the language to make the 
expenditure of time worth while. 

Let’s face the facts! How many ad- 
vocates of the conventional bookish ap- 
proach to the learning of a language use 
that method because they are not able, 
without much extra effort and possibly 
some embarrassment on their part, to 
use a truly functional approach? There is 
no doubt that those who have taught at 
several levels, or who have formerly 
taught the conventional approach and 
are now teaching the language func- 
tionally, must give much more of them- 
selves to their present method of teach- 
ing. To explain and illustrate the future 
tense as shown on a page of the text, to 
assign the “lectura’”’ in connection with 
that material, and then to select exer- 
cises I, II, and III to be written out does 
not really take a great deal of effort on 
the teacher’s part. Nor is any challenge 
offered to the members of the class who 
know that the book is to be “covered” 
by a certain period of time. They will 
drone along day after day in an unattrac- 
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tive classroom with a routine assignment, 
a routine recitation—often translation, 
and an increasing lag in interest which, 
at the end of two years, says in effect, 
“Hooray! I’ve finished my foreign- 
language requirement. Now I can take 
what I want.” But, to introduce the 
future tense in a question-answer dis- 
cussion, 


elré Ud. a casa después de la escuela? 

Si, sefiorita. Iréa casa. :Ir4 Ud. a casa también? 
éQué comeré Ud.—algo de su refrigerador? 
Comeré un emparedado. ;Qué comeré Ud.? 
eVivirdé Ud. en Seattle toda la vida? 

¢Cudndo se graduarin Uds.? 

¢Cudndo volverén Carlos y Luisa? 

2A quiénes escribirén Uds. cartas? 


continuing in this manner until the dif- 
ferences in endings become mechanical 
in use with the right subject pronoun, yet 
constantly varying the subject matter, un- 
doubtedly means more planning for the 
teacher and taxes his ingenuity to the 
utmost. At the same time variety and 
humor must be maintained, for pupil 
interest is soon lost otherwise. To broaden 
this practice during the period to include 
familiar subjects recently discussed; to 
review and practice again the following 
day, including a discussion of what the 
students did the day before or over the 
week-end, thus reviewing the past tenses, 
too; to discuss further what they will do 
the rest of the day, or tomorrow, all 
within the limits of the students’ vo- 
cabulary—these are meaningful practices, 
most of which will be retained by the 
student if there is practice each day fol- 
lowing for short intervals. Does it mean a 
poor quality of teaching, then, that those 
youngsters leave the classroom at the 
end of the period, with no textbook as- 
signment, perhaps with no textbook, but 
with a rudimentary knowledge of future 
tense endings that they can already use 
and will apply to other verbs in conversa- 
tions as they walk down the hall? They 
not only have this basic knowledge which 
will be enlarged in class in the future, but 
they have an interest and a desire to use 
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that knowledge and will do so at every 
opportunity. 

What do we want our students to learn 
in their foreign-language classes? Is more 
work for the teacher in presenting her 
subject going to be a deterrent or is 
that unhappy factor outweighed by the 
greater satisfaction she receives from the 
continuing interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of her students? Are we teach- 
ing for the well-rounded growth of our 
students or for the ease of the teacher in 
completing her job? Surely this type of 
practical program presents a real chal- 
lenge to the secondary teacher to vitalize 
her classes. 

As to the quantity of material taught 
and the methods used, what is wrong with 
the use of games to liven the atmosphere 
of the classroom? How much more easily 
and willingly an individual of any age 
applies himself when the work is made 
pleasant. Much of our adult learning is 
not book-learning but rather experience. 
To students, a game is an active mental 
experience that will make much more of 
an impression than a teacher’s lengthy 
explanation or something read from a text. 
Simple, short dialogues about Christmas 
shopping or a summer trip are an experi- 
ence re-lived, planned, and shared with 
the other members of the class. A quiz- 
down with alternating questions and 
answers from each team on the subject 
matter just studied provides some stimu- 
lating questions, with each team member 
very anxious to make a point for his side. 
These students will use complete spon- 
taneous sentences without laboriously 
constructing, word by word, the thought 
they wish to convey. 

To be learned the language must be 
used constantly wherever possible. An 
effort must be made to fit the language in 
with all the student’s subjects so that a 
bond exists between it and his other 
studies. Cooperation with the teachers in 
other departments is essential; further- 
more, the foreign-language teacher often 


will find that, as the teachers in other 
fields realize the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent for the foreign language, they will 
attempt to capitalize on that interest 
within their own subject matter by cor- 
relating their material with the language. 
In geography classes, when map study 
and reading assignments touch upon the 
Spanish-speaking countries, there are 
some lengthy discussions which lead to 
library units on such phases as customs, 
costumes, or perhaps outstanding per- 
sonalities of those countries. In history 
classes, the early explorers of Latin 
America and of our own Southwest are 
studied in much more detail than before 
Spanish was taught in the buildings. The 
school librarians find greater need for 
material on famous South and Central 
Americans for reports for English classes 
than they previously did. Obviously, the 
word “American” now has a much 
broader connotation to our students than 
a few years ago. Art classes are a delight 
in their helpfulness to provide posters for 
Spanish displays, for Pan-American Day, 
for programs and for bulletin board ma- 
terials too, as part of their class projects. 
The youngsters love to sing in Spanish, 
and with the help of their music teachers, 
learn to appreciate Latin rhythms and 
instruments. 

There can be no doubt that the teen- 
agers who have had the foreign-language 
training go on to high school with a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the humanities. 
In all they have been learning, directly 
and indirectly, they have been acquiring a 
new understanding of how other peoples 
live—not just the viewpoint of the tourist, 
but a sympathetic and inquiring realiza- 
tion that the Spanish-speaking nations 
and others, too, have contributed much 
to American civilization and to world 
society. They know that there is still 
more to be gained from friendly contacts 
with those peoples, contacts that cannot 
be made through interpreters but must 
be made on a person-to-person basis, 
whether as diplomats, as businessmen, or 
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as travelers. Are we not in reality teachers 
of general education, making many 
things meaningful to children, rather 
than specialists in a limited field? 

It is our belief in Seattle that these 
children who are beginning foreign lan- 
guage at an earlier age have a remarkable 
advantage—that of becoming truly pro- 
ficient in all phases of the language by 
starting it at a time when they are men- 
tally ready to do so. We feel that our 
foreign-language classes in high school 
and college should carry on from where 
the junior high schools terminate, making 
the language so vital and the knowledge of 
it so valuable that the more advanced 
classes offered at those levels will be in 
as much demand as they now are at the 
junior high level. As teachers it is our 
duty to the children and to our country 
to increase the linguistic abilities of all 
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of us, to make us a nation of linguists in 
order to maintain our proper place in the 
family of nations as the leader of that 
group, a position in which our natural 
advantages combined with American 
skill have put us at present. However, if 
we cannot think in the languages of our 
fellow nations, cannot truly understand 
their philosophies, the significance of 
our attempts at friendship will fail and 
our leadership will be lost. 

Language is a useful tool in any area. 
But it is, after all, the sole means of com- 
pletely understandable communication 
between men. It is the habit of mankind, 
no matter what has gone before, to sit 
down and talk things out before a final 
conclusion is drawn. Should it not be our 
purpose, therefore, to teach in such a 
manner that our people may think and 
talk in the language of our fellow nations? 
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THE ROLE OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


Dorotuy H. Dopp 


Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 


World unrest, speedy transportation, 
and increased travel in foreign lands have 
brought to a sharp focus the necessity for 
a broader, deeper understanding of how 
our neighbors live.* For as Don Fourbay 
has said, “The world is just a neighbor- 
hood.” The careless, indifferent attitude 
of ‘Let them learn our language” must 
be replaced by ‘‘Know thy neighbor.” A 
planned program to teach our youth about 
Spanish-speaking people, their culture, 
their customs, and how they think can 
be our contribution toward a world of 
tolerance, peace, and brotherhood. 

Who is in a better position to reach the 
youth of America than the teachers of 
Spanish with their specialized training 
and, in many cases, foreign travel? Some 
may say that they do not have the time 
in one short period to teach culture and 
life along with the language. Granted that 
this is true, it is amazing what a few sug- 
gestions can produce when given to a 
student committee for a program after 
school hours. In the last ten years our 
textbooks have made tremendous strides 
in bringing this aspect of language learn- 
ing to us. The colorful illustrations, the 
context of reading materials in Spanish, 
and the English essays have aided the 
classroom teacher to develop in the stu- 
dent an inquisitive mind along these lines. 

Supplementing classroom teaching, the 
high-school Spanish club is a powerful 
motivating influence in developing a 
knowledge and an understanding of Latin 
American and Spanish people. This is 
not only the place for the good student to 
use his talents but a spot where the weak 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 
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or the indifferent student may achieve 
the success that everyone needs. 

In many communities, especially in 
college towns, there are native-born 
Spanish-speaking people. They are often 
most willing to cooperate with the stu- 
dents in planning and executing their 
programs. In the Middle West, this 
valuable assistance is less frequently 
found than in coastal or border sections. 
While I was attending Mills College in 
California, a fiesta was held at the close 
of the summer session. People were there 
from Latin America, Spain, Portugal, 
and many other parts of the world. I 
said to a native-born San Franciscan, 
“How wonderful to have such a cos- 
mopolitan gathering all under one roof!” 
She laughed and replied, ‘Oh, I forget 
that you are from the hide-bound Middle 
West!” I have remembered that state- 
ment many times and it has been a chal- 
lenge to me in my work. In our own small 
communities, we Spanish teachers have a 
golden opportunity to make history of 
this statement. We can bring to our stu- 
dents many broadening experiences in a 
way that few other departments can do. 

Many high-school teachers have made 
the Spanish club an important part of 
the extra-curricular activities in their 
schools. The programs can be as varied 
and as interesting as the students will 
make them. Reports which are read or 
given from memory are deadly, but when 
that same information is given in a play- 
let, a mock radio or television program 
perhaps based on the general plan of some 
current popular program, the information 
is presented in a way that will hold the 
attention of the student and make him 
more willing to participate. Movies of 
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foreign lands, talks by local people who 
have traveled, displays of native hand 
craft can supplement the student-created 
numbers, so that a well-rounded year’s 
program can be developed. 

In our school, Spanish club officers are 
elected in the spring, and the club is 
ready for action when school starts. The 
vice-president has charge of planning the 
general topics for the year. While she is 
working on the year’s plan, we have a 
picnic to get acquainted. Shortly after, 
the program and committees are an- 
nounced. By knowing the program 
months in advance, the students can do 
all the background reading necessary to 
work it out effectively. Usually a specific 
country or topic is assigned to each com- 
mittee. Naturally, guidance by the 
teacher is most important in the early 
planning stages but it need not take a 
great deal of time. After the piéce de 
résistance is planned, written and timed, 
several other activities can be chosen 
(games, spelldowns, dancing, or singing) 
to achieve the needed variety. 

A Christmas fiesta with a pifiata and 
perhaps a posada or a Christmas play is 
a meeting that is always anticipated with 
much pleasure. The clay jars, which are 
not available to most of us, can be re- 
placed by a large, heavy paper sack, 
decorated with crepe paper and filled 
with fruit and candy. If we want an addi- 
tional meeting, our very cooperative 
cafeteria supervisor will serve a Spanish 
supper which can be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. At such a meeting 
we usually have a speaker from outside 
the school. 

Our final meeting is a banquet given 
near Pan American Day. Formal, printed 
invitations in Spanish are sent to the 
parents of the Spanish students as well 
as to other people in the community who 
are interested in the aims of the Pan 
American League. The guests include 
faculty, Board of Education, people who 
have visited Spanish-speaking countries, 
Rotary Club, and Latin Americans in the 


community. An outstanding speaker is 
brought in for the occasion. The table 
decorations and programs are planned 
and made by the students. Favors at 
each place are usually from Mexico be- 
cause they are more easily obtained. 
Expense money is earned by the members 
of the club during the year by selling 
soda at games, giving dances, or perhaps 
sponsoring an occasional food sale. 
Working together in this manner toward 
an ultimate goal tends to bring the group 
into a more closely-knit organization. 

In the past four years a new motivat- 
ing force has been organized in Illinois. 
With the splendid cooperation of the 
Spanish department of the University of 
Illinois, the Illinois Federation of Pan 
American Leagues was organized at 
Urbana. In the beginning about thirty 
schools participated and the number has 
now almost doubled. Eventually we hope 
to have all the Illinois Spanish Clubs a 
part of the state organization so that we 
can help each other in innumerable ways. 

Once a year a convention is held. The 
students get together to exchange ideas, 
plan state projects, and have a good time 
in a Latin American way. 

One of the interesting projects that was 
sponsored by the I.F.P.A.L. was a tour 
to Mexico at a nominal fee planned 
especially for high-school students. The 
Powells of La Mesa, California, who are 
experienced tour conductors, consented 
to take this group. The student tourists 
reported a marvelous trip. What an ex- 
perience for those high-school people! 

Last May at the state meeting, the 
group voted to sponsor another student 
tour to Mexico in June 1954. The party 
is open to teachers and parents as well as 
students. Making use of their classroom 
Spanish as well as enjoying the thrill of 
foreign travel creates an important stim- 
ulus for study of Spanish in any com- 
munity whose students elect to partici- 
pate. 

A state bulletin for the member clubs 
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has been initiated this year for an ex- 
change of ideas of mutual benefit as well 
as sending out news of the state organiza- 
tion plans. 

During the school year evening meet- 
ings have been arranged for several clubs 
in areas geographically adjacent. Each 
club brings a number for the program and 
the host school plans the meal or refresh- 
ments. This plan is not a burden on any 
one school but is another motivating influ- 
ence for Spanish. 

Chicago high schools have recently 
organized their Spanish clubs. Possibilities 
for this group are unlimited with the many 
sources of help available in a large city. 

Spanish must be made attractive as 


well as useful to the student whose educa- 
tion ends with the high-school diploma as 
well as to the college preparatory student 
who is planning to enter a college where 
there are no language entrance require- 
ments. 

In this modern educational age, having 
fun while learning has been stressed, some- 
times to a disastrous degree. However, 
this idea can be made most constructive. 
Through this medium, Spanish teachers 
can help to develop in the youth of 
America a sympathetic understanding of 
peoples of other lands. Thus they become 
a guiding force in creating the world of 
tomorrow by their influence on the youth 
of America today. 
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NEW HORIZONS AND A GREATER CHALLENGE 


A. WALLACE WooLsEy 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


“Times have changed”; “It’s a different 
world’’; ‘“‘We are living in a new era.’’* 
These are statements that are constantly 
heard on every hand; there is nothing 
startling or fresh or new about them. 
Every day opens up for us new possibili- 
ties; but each day brings, also, its new 
problems with the challenge for us to 
meet and attempt to solve them. 

Times have changed socially, poli- 
tically, scientifically speaking—but what 
of us language teachers? Have we changed 
with the changing times? Are we facing 
and meeting the challenge of a new era? 
Do we talk a great deal about new 
methods and a new approach, but con- 
tinue in our same old ways? 

Let’s begin with a look at our attempts 
to interest students in the study of for- 
eign language—and in our case specifically 
Spanish and Portuguese. There is not a 
one of us, I am sure, who is not thor- 
oughly sold on the cultural value of lan- 
guage study, nor is there one who does 
not feel that such study should form a 
part of the training of every well-edu- 
cated person. However, all too frequently 
—probably most of the time—the student 
of today is not moved by such considera- 
tions; he, like Americans in general, is 
looking at everything from a practical 
point of view. For this group, too, we 
have good sound practical arguments. 
One of our strongest points of this sort 
is the new role of the United States in 
world affairs, but not every one has yet 
fully realized that role. Are we language 
teachers bending every effort to bring 
about that realization? We should be, and 
we should use the present state of affairs 





* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 
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to insist upon the increased importance 
of language study. 

But young students show greater in- 
terest in more practical, and to them, 
more immediate aspects—how to make a 
living, or a better living. Here we need to 
stress the fact that linguistic ability alone 
will not open many doors, but such ability 
coupled with some other specific training 
or skill can make a great deal of dif- 
ference. The engineer, the secretary, the 
business administration major, and many 
many others can greatly multiply their 
opportunities or even create them if they 
have mastered a second language. They 
have in fact doubled their effectiveness. 
Today foreign scholarships are available 
to many, and usually a knowledge of the 
language of the country to which the 
recipient will go is one of the basic re- 
quirements regardless of the major field 
of study. The high-school years are none 
too early to begin thinking of these mat- 
ters. Of course, the local situation in 
many parts of the country, such as my 
own Southwest, offers particularly strong 
arguments for foreign-language study, 
and we must give due stress to such fac- 
tors. 

Just as the old appeals will not be so 
convincing now as formerly, neither will 
the old methods generally be so acceptable 
at the mid-century as at its beginning. If 
we have not changed with the changing 
times, we must—and we must do so in 
fact as well as in theory, in our instruction 
as well as in our discussions, in the class- 
room as well as at our meetings, and in 
the articles in our journals. 

Much discussion is taking place con- 
cerning the grammar-translation versus 
the oral-aural method, and many words 
have been spoken and written urging less 
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insistence upon technical grammar—de- 
emphasize grammar is the watch-word. 
And this we must do. Grammar will be 
taught, and learned, but often not as 
such, and at all times avoiding unneces- 
sary technical terms. Everytime someone 
asks why, there is the opportunity to 
bring home some grammar principle, but 
not with a flood of technical explanations 
and terms that leave the student more 
confused than enlightened. If we can 
get the point across without even letting 
him suspect that it is grammar, so much 
the better. Even if the text uses technical 
terminology, the teacher must simplify 
and streamline these explanations for 
the student. 

There is a great deal of material fre- 
quently taught as grammar that might 
well be—and often is—given, at least at 
first, simply as vocabulary. Possessive 
and demonstrative adjectives, many 
pronouns, irregular and even regular verb 
forms are easily learned in this manner. 
The student who learns to say black or 
white in Spanish without having to master 
the entire color spectrum can just as 
easily learn to say my, then your, then 
our, without being overwhelmed by a 
complete table of possessives at the first 
mention of them. Let the table, if it comes 
at all, be presented after the class has 
assimilated the individual parts. Much of 
the confusion with demonstratives may 
likewise be avoided by this method of 
presentation, and you will no doubt think 
of others. 

Similarly, various topics, notably pro- 
nouns and verb forms, may be taught in 
pattern type exercise and drill much more 
easily than by formal presentation. By 
following these patterns through various 
simple sentences, the student establishes 
speech habits. Here, also, it might be 
well to mention the introduction of many 
items in supplementary reading in an in- 
formal way before more formal presenta- 
tion and drill. When the student has met 
these topics in such a manner, he feels a 
greater ease and familiarity with them 


when the time comes to consider them 
more seriously. 

Let us look for a moment at the matter 
of the subjunctive—a term that has come 
to be a regular bugbear for student and 
teacher alike. It is certainly a matter 
that cannot be ignored, but it is one that 
can be approached more subtly than is 
sometimes the case. We will have to come 
eventually to the use of the term sub- 
junctive, but the longer we can postpone 
the evil day, the better. We will of neces- 
sity use the command forms fairly early, 
and from there we can progress by easy 
stages to the use with que to form the in- 
direct or let him command; from there 
to ojald que is another easy step and then 
finally to quiero que: 

Escriba usted. 
Que escriba Juan. 


Ojala que escriba usted (Juan). 
Quiero que escriba usted (Juan). 


A great deal of this may be made some- 
what familiar, incidentally, in oral drill— 
perhaps ostensibly on other things—be- 
fore the subject is developed as a definite 
topic in the class discussion and drill. 
Anything that we can do to make for 
smoother sailing on this troubled sea will 
go a long way toward allaying the qualms 
of students who may look upon foreign 
language study with fear and dread. 

Radical-changing (or stem-changing) 
verbs offer further opportunity for an ap- 
proach somewhat simpler than is often 
the case in grammar presentation. When 
our so-called second class verbs undergo 
exactly the same changes in the present 
indicative and polite commands as do the 
first class verbs, surely there is no need to 
confuse the student’s thinking further by 
talk of different classes. Even when the 
time comes to speak of the preterit of -ir 
verbs, there seems to be more loss than 
gain in the traditional classification. 
Also, I have found that it is much more 
helpful to the student to know what form 
is changed, rather than to learn that 
certain changes occur after indicated 
vowel combinations. On me as a student 
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the latter never made much impression. 
I will grant a definite value in pointing 
out to the student the part that stress 
plays in diphthongization. This is a 
fundamental principle throughout Span- 
ish, and it also helps students to recognize 
cognates that they would not be aware 
of otherwise. 

Spelling-changing verbs—why say 
orthographic when the word itself has 
to be explained?—will be less of a prob- 
lem if we stress the phonetic regularity to 
be found in them and then show the rea- 
sons for changes necessary to preserve 
that phonetic regularity. I have found 
generally with both English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking students that there are 
fewer errors and less confusion when the 
matter is approached rather casually and 
as occasion demands rather than launch- 
ing into long and detailed discussions 
and explanations. 

With both radical-changing and spell- 
ing-changing verbs a great deal of un- 
necessary grief and trouble can be avoided 
by eliminating many of those linguistic 
curiosities which enter very little into 
practical everyday Spanish. There are 
too many vital things that need attention 
to spend precious time on yacer, errar, 
bullir, averiguar, and the like! 

To me, a very important element in 
making foreign language grammar less of 
a chore and, thus, less awe-inspiring is 
that matter of forms and usages which 
the student is expected to be able to use 
actively and those for which a passive or 
recognition knowledge is all that may be 
necessary, at least in the earlier stages of 
language learning. It is a recognized 
fact in one’s native language that a great 
deal of vocabulary, many constructions, 
and a large number of manners of ex- 
pression, idioms and the like, that are 
easily comprehended by the student are 
not a part of his active linguistic equip- 
ment. In other words, the recognition 
type of knowledge far exceeds that which 
has come to be an actual tool for his 
own expression. Why then should we ex- 


pect the student of foreign language to 
be able, expertly, to reproduce and to use 
every linguistic form and device which 
he recognizes in the foreign language? 
Has he not indeed, and in truth, learned a 
great deal if he is able to recognize and 
interpret many of the more difficult 
constructions although he may not be 
able to reproduce them? 

What are some of the constructions 
which we might consider for passive 
treatment—at least in the first two years 
of high school or the first year of college? 
One of the first that I would suggest 
would be many of the uses of the subjunc- 
tive as well as the past and compound 
tenses of the mood. The active use of the 
subjunctive with con tal que, a no ser que, 
sin que, or even para que and luego que 
will not be mastered for active use either 
easily or soon, except by a very few; nor 
will the handling of the tenses other than 
the present be grasped adequately for use 
by the student himself at a very early 
stage. 

Other topics that might be well handled 
in this manner are the spelling-changing 
verbs—with the exception of such simple 
and common ones as the -car, -gar, -zar, 
types—com pound tenses of the indicative, 
except for the perfect and pluperfect, and 
relative pronouns. In the matter of rela- 
tives the helpful little que will take care 
of the great majority of cases. As these 
points are met repeatedly in a passive 
manner and are drilled upon with passive 
and pattern-type exercises, they may 
gradually become an active element in 
the student’s language ability; if so, all 
to the good. 

This is not to say that the student’s 
learning should all be on the passive side. 
It is important and necessary to know 
thoroughly and actively such things as 
essential vocabulary, simple indicative 
tenses, possession, ser and estar, simple 
uses of the present subjunctive, posses- 
sives, pronouns, and perhaps some other 
topics. The drawing of the lines between 
active and passive may often be one for 
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individual decision, but the principle is 
definitely one for careful consideration. 

As we explore our new horizons and 
greater challenge, the much discussed 
matter of the oral-aural approach must 
not be overlooked. This has been widely 
discussed and pretty well accepted by 
everyone—in theory at least. One aspect 
of the question, however, I would like to 
touch upon briefly; that is the matter of 
testing. If our oral-aural methods are to 
function and are to show the true progress 
of the student, the testing must be made 
to fit the type of teaching. To follow the 
oral-aural approach in teaching and then 
to test as by the direct grammar method 
is to defeat the purpose of the whole 
thing. Our testing must be made to fit 
our methods of teaching. 

Teaching problems as such have been 
given considerable attention in the fore- 
going discussion, but there is another 
aspect to our problem that must be kept 
in mind if we are to continue to teach 
languages at all; that is the matter of 
promotion and public relations. The 
thinking public is sold on the idea of 
foreign-language study in general, and it 
is our business to capitalize upon this 
fact and see to it that foreign languages 
get in or stay in the curriculum, and that 
students are encouraged to take them. 
We must also increase our holding power 
over those who do begin the study of for- 
eign languages. 

There are many values to be derived 
from such study besides becoming an ac- 
complished linguist—which few will ever 
be. We must educate the public not to 
expect a competent linguist at the end of 
two years of study although some may be 
very good. People don’t expect a José 
Iturbi or, as a rule, even a good dance 
band piano player at the end of two years 
of music study. A person with that much 
musical training is no finished musician 
or singer, but he does have a broader ap- 
preciation of the musical arts and, hence, 
derives a greater personal satisfaction 
from them, thereby enriching his life. 


Such values are also forthcoming from a 
knowledge of other languages. 

Promotion is always important in any 
field, and ours is no exception; we must be 
salesmen—we must advertise, improve, 
change with the times, be enthusiastic. 
We are shown the best cars, the latest in 
television sets, flash-defrosting refrigera- 
tors, and so on and on. But industry 
never stops improving, nor does it ever 
cease to keep its product constantly be- 
fore the public. Ford, General Electric, 
R.C.A., and many other products have 
been known for years from one end of the 
country to the other, but the makers of 
these products never stop beating the 
drums. Academically, as well as indus- 
trially, we are living in a competitive 
age; and we must recognize that fact. 

We miss no opportunity to get our 
ideas and our cause before the public. 
The opportunities are there, if we will 
take advantage of them. There are 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other service 
clubs, women’s clubs, P.T.A., and the 
like; most of these have each year one or 
more programs of an international nature 
or concerning some foreign country. Such 
organizations are usually glad to give a 
place on their programs. We do not neces- 
sarily have to wait to be asked; and we 
may find the offer of our services most 
cordially accepted. It is not sufficient 
simply to talk and write for ourselves in 
our professional meetings and in our 
journals. We are already convinced, but 
we must convince others, also—and they 
don’t read our publications, as a rule, or 
attend our meetings. 

Adult education is an important part of 
our life today and foreign-language 
classes for adults usually meet with a 
ready response. Such programs are an 
admirable means of getting the subject 
of foreign-language study before the com- 
munity, and for this at least you may even 
receive a slight remuneration. 

There are organized movements under 
way for the promotion of foreign-language 
study; of these the most far reaching is 
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the MLA foreign language program being 
carried out under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. In Texas we have what 
is known as The Texas Plan under the 
able direction of Dr. T. Earle Hamilton 
of Texas Technological College. There are 
many other local and individual efforts; 
all of us should by all means be well- 
acquainted with the MLA program and 
with any local campaigns in our own 
particular areas. 

As we consider the entire situation, 
there seems to be one thing that stands 
out—don’t get in a rut. There is always a 
chance to learn something new or dif- 
ferent—or a new angle not realized be- 
fore. “Rejuvenation of attitudes” is what 
one lady in my workshop last summer 
called it. Another said: “I had done it 
this (my) way many times, but it just 
never occurred to me to turn it around 
and do it that way.” The exchange of 
ideas in workshops and in meetings such 
as this is the mainspring of progress. We 
are professional, and we must act so. 
Doctors, bankers, engineers are constantly 
taking refresher courses and keeping up 
on their professional literature—and they 
do not have the long vacation periods that 
teachers do. Keeping up with what is 
going on in our own field through our 
journals and making contacts with others 


doing the same work and facing the same 
problems are essential elements of our 
professional growth and development. 

All of this means work, but enthusiasm 
will bring inspiration, and the work will 
seem like play. And if we do not want to 
work, we should not be teaching—and 
languages of all things! 

Every one of us has his own job to do. 
One day a visitor was admiring a wonder- 
ful garden that his host had built in what 
had before been nothing but a swamp. 
“You and the Lord have done a wonderful 
work here,” he said. “Yes,” replied the 
host, ‘“But you should have seen it when 
the Lord had it all by Himself!’ 

There is a job that every individual 
must do by himself and one that can be 
done only by him in his own particular 
spot. We each have a sphere of influence, 
large or small, that no MLA program or 
any other program will touch except 
through us. Our teaching, our enthusiasm, 
our work is the only thing that will count 
at that particular point. Each one sees 
the new horizon from a slightly different 
angle, and each must meet the challenge 
in his own particular place in the way 
that his own ingenuity and inventiveness 
indicate as the most feasible and ef- 
fective for that situation. But we must 
meet the challenge. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1954 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and ballots cast by members attending the 
Annual Meeting, the following officers of the Association are declared elected for 1954: 


President (1954): 


Graydon 8. DeLand, Florida State University 


Third Vice President (1954-56): 


Esther R. Brown, Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 


Executive Council (1954-56): 


Ruth R. Ginsburg, Curriculum Offices, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Victor R. B. Oelschliger, Florida State University 
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Secretary-Treasurer (1954-56): 
Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University 
Editor of Hispania (1954-56): 
Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School 
January 1, 1954 LauREL H. Turk, Secretary 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF 1954 ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


December 29-30. Hotel Statler, New York 
Wednesday, December 29 


9:00-12:30. Executive Council Meeting. 

2:00-5:00. The MLA FL Program. General Meeting and Discussion Groups. 
5:00-7:00. Social Hour, sponsored by all the AATs. 

8:30-10:00. Business Meeting. 


Thursday, December 30 

8:00-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. 

10:30—12:00. Elementary and High-School Session. Chairman: Manuel H. Guerra, 
State University of New York, Buffalo. 

12:15-1:45. Annual Luncheon. Presidential Address. 

2:00-3:30. Language Session. Chairman: Robert M. Duncan, University of New 
Mexico. 

3:45-5:15. Literature Session. Chairman: L. Lomas Barrett, Washington & Lee 
University. 

7:30-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1954 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Beatrice 
E. Eckberg and T. Earle Hamilton as members of the Nominating Committee to serve 
for three years, and I have designated Lurline V. Simpson to serve as Chairman of 
the Committee for 1954. The composition of the Committee for 1954 is then as follows: 
1954: Mrs. EvizaBeETH Menuet Mann, Newman School, New Orleans, La. 

LuRLINE V. Srupson, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
1954-55: Wittis Knapp Jones, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 
S. N. TrevriNo, Army Language School, Monterey, Cal. 
1954-56: Beatrice E. Ecxserc, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 
T. Earte Hamiuton, Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
Graypbon S. Dre LANp, President 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor E. K. Mapes of the University of Iowa has been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the Committee for 1954 
is as follows: 

1950-54: E. K. Mapes, Univ. of lowa 
S. Griswotp Mor.ey, Univ. of California 

1951-55: Francisco AcuILeRA, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Epwin B. Wiuiams, Univ. of Pennsylvania 

1952-56: Maxsorie C. Jounston, U. 8. Office of Education 
Luoyp A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin 
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1953-57: E. H. Hespe.r, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AnfBaL VaRGAS-BaROn, Univ. of Washington 
1954-58: Jack H. Parker, Univ. of Toronto 
Leavitt O. Wricut, Univ. of Oregon 


Graybon 8. De LaAnp, President 


SAMLA—AATSP BREAKFAST 


AATSP members of the South Atlantic 
region gathered for a breakfast in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the South Atlan- 
tic Modern Language Association in Chat- 
tanooga, November 28, 1953. 

Dr. James O. Swain of the University of 
Tennessee gave a report on the recent meeting 
of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana in Mexico City. In addition 
Dr. Swain described his personal experiences 
in Guadalajara as well as in the capital. Dr. 
Laurel H. Turk, our national secretary- 
treasurer, spoke to the group of matters 
concerning our national organization and 
means of reaching colleagues who are not yet 
members. He pointed to the fact that the 
South Atlantic region has always strongly 


supported the AATSP and that we could 
pride ourselves that both candidates for the 
presidency of the AATSP, Dr. Gerald E. 
Wade and Dr. Graydon De Land, were from 
this region and present at this meeting. Dr. 
Carlos Hidalgo of Vanderbilt University 
then spoke to the group on “Algunas ideas 
sobre la ensefianza del espafiol,” in which 
he strongly urged greater use of the oral 
language among teachers of Spanish if our 
students are to be expected to achieve an 
oral command of the language. 

Despite the early hour and crowded 
schedule 45 members were present and the 
feeling was expressed that a regional meeting 
should be held at least once a year. 

Bruce R. Gordon 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by 


STEPHEN L. Pircuer, Associate Editor* 








THE CURRENT STATUS OF THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER 
Modern Language Association, New York 


For the past few months I have been con- 
ducting—as one phase of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association—Foreign Language Pro- 
gram—an intensive survey of the current 
status of foreign language instruction in the 
elementary schools of the United States. That 
survey is now nearly finished, and we hope to 
make the results available soon as a detailed 
report. To my desk has flowed a steady stream 
of thousands of letters, postal cards, ques- 
tionnaires, syllabi, and newspaper and maga- 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


zine clippings. On the basis of my impressions 
and of my statistical analyses I shall attempt 
some frank observations concerning the cur- 
rent teaching of foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools, with special reference to 
Spanish. 

The figures do show that the number of 
experiments and programs is increasing stead- 
ily. I have received data from 91 separate 
Spanish programs in 86 communities in 27 
states and the District of Columbia. This 
compares with 89 programs in French and 
11 in German. Of these Spanish programs, 
66 (73%) have come into existence since the 
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spring of 1950, 30 (83%) of them just this 
past autumn. During this fall semester at 
least 127,271 elementary school pupils in the 
United States were receiving some form of 
Spanish instruction in at least 384 public 
grade schools and 25 college experimental 
schools. 

Some of these programs are quite extensive. 
At least 1000 pupils are involved in each 
of the programs in Los Angeles; Trini- 
dad, Colorado; Washington, D. C.; Miami; 
Atlanta; Albuquerque and Carlsbad, New 
Mexico; Jamestown, New York; El Paso and 
Brownsville, Texas; and Seattle. In San 
Diego, 7000 pupils in 50 schools study Spanish; 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, nearly 14,000 pupils 
in 37 schools study Spanish. 

In scores of other communities, superin- 
tendents and parent groups have set up formal 
and informal committees to investigate the 
likelihood of local grade-school foreign lan- 
guage study. The major school systems of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago have recently 
launched such inquiries. 

But we must not take comfort in the mere 
multiplication of experiments. I hope that ten 
years from now we shall not be looking back 
upon this movement as a beautiful statistical 
skyrocket that burst unexpectedly on the dark 
horizon amid our “Oo’s!” and “Ah’s!,” and 
then disappeared, leaving the darkness colder 
and blacker than before. When we look closely 
at the figures we find that in over half the com- 
munities where Spanish is being taught the 
experiment occurs in just one school, and fre- 
quently in just one class. To the list of well- 
known pioneers of foreign language instruc- 
tion in the grades we must add the names of 
these many brave individuals who have boldly 
begun their isolated little experiments. But 
we must soberly remind ourselves that en- 
thusiasm, however well intentioned, does not 
necessarily engender success. And we always 
have with us the ghosts of the ill-fated state- 
wide Spanish ventures of the 1940’s in Texas 
and Florida. 

An organized effort must be made by the 
foreign language teaching profession to place 
this movement on a firm basis. And this re- 
port must take into account current action 
toward the achievement of this end. There 
seem to be three principal needs which must 
be met. 

First, clear and authoritative answers must 
be given to the basic questions involved in 


planning and getting under way sound pro- 
grams. Fortunately, this need has now been 
satisfied. In early December the Modern 
Language Association sponsored a 3-day work 
conference of 10 distinguished specialists. 
They formulated answers to such questions 
as: What values does foreign language study 
have for elementary school pupils? At what 
age in a child’s development is it most de- 
sirable to begin? What should be the content? 
How can such a program get started? The 
answers to these and other questions are now 
available to teachers, administrators, and 
parents. 

The second need is for the training of 
elementary-school foreign language teachers. 
Present classroom teachers involved in for- 
eign language programs must receive in- 
service training, and future teachers in such 
programs must receive special preparation in 
colleges. Since Professor Andersson will 
discuss this problem at length, I shall make 
only a few comments about the role that 
colleges are playing in this movement. It is 
encouraging to note that at least 56 liberal 
arts and teachers colleges are taking active 
roles in experiments either in local public 
schools or in campus laboratory schools, 
with 32 of these experiments in Spanish. We 
may hope that the experience gained by the 
college people involved will result in regu- 
larly scheduled workshops open to interested 
elementary-school teachers and to teachers- 
in-training. The MLA will make available 
in the spring a list of such workshops scheduled 
for next summer. Although not much data is 
available at present concerning this vital 
matter of teacher training, one generalization 
is possible on the basis of observations: few 
noteworthy programs in teacher training 
exist, and the whole field of foreign language 
training for elementary-school teachers suffers 
from a lack of coordination and liaison. 

The third great need is for teaching ma- 
terials. In each language there is urgent neces- 
sity for a series of syllabi, well planned, de- 
tailed, yet flexible enough to apply to a variety 
of local situations. It is astonishing to learn 
that 75% of the Spanish programs reporting 
to me were operating without syllabi of their 
own, though many apparently were borrowing 
bits here and there from the syllabi used in 
the older Spanish programs. A few enterpris- 
ing teachers are at work on their own Spanish 
syllabi, and the newly formed North East 
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Conference has a Committee on Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools which 
is collecting and studying the existing syllabi. 
But the various AAT groups are especially 
suited, each in its own province, at least to 
guide and coordinate the development of 
basic syllabi and to promote their availability 
and use. Such matters should not be left to 
chance and commercial interests. The present 
challenge is to the academic world, and we 
must not shirk our responsibilities. The same 
kind of guidance is needed for the develop- 
ment of other effective teaching materials, 
including tapes, disk recordings, film strips, 
radio and television programs, and all kinds 
of realia. 

Because of the rapid growth of this move- 
ment, then, its success is being jeopardized 
by the lack of teachers and the lack of teach- 
ing materials. The most urgent fact of the 
current situation is the necessity for authorita- 
tive guidance and for the effective unity that 
can come only from such guidance. The 
AATSP should play its part in providing 
such guidance, along with the other AATs. 

The alert editor of Hispania instituted a 
Department of Spanish in the Elementary 
Schools back in August of 1950, and the con- 
tributions which have appeared in that De- 
partment have surely done much to increase 
the number of Spanish experiments. But it 


is time for this Association to give more offi- 
cial and more systematic attention to the 
serious growing pains that beset the move- 
ment. 

The professional literature of the past 
decades is filled with the laments of foreign 
language teachers concerning the unfriendly 
attitude of administrators. But the movement 
to put foreign language study into the ele- 
mentary schools has reached its present crucial 
stage only because administrators have be- 
come convinced that, theoretically at least, 
foreign language study has vital educational 
significance today. Now it is up to the foreign 
language profession to demonstrate that these 
values are not merely theoretical—that they 
can be attained in the classroom. This is 
where the movement stands at the present 
time. Administrators and educators are 
watching closely. And the fate of the move- 
ment is, as of this moment, almost entirely 
in the hands of scattered, isolated, overworked, 
but dedicated individuals. Every language 
teacher may well ask himself: What am I 
doing to help? Or, in this modern world of 
collective security, he may better ask: What 
is my professional association doing to help? 

The teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary school presents an unequalled 
opportunity—and an unequalled challenge— 
to the profession. Let us hope that the chal- 
lenge will be met squarely and successfully. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLYING FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


THEODORE ANDERSSON 
Yale University 


The rate at which communities in all parts 
of the country are introducing foreign- 
language instruction in the grades makes 
critical the problem of supplying teachers.* 
In fact, the whole success of this movement 
may hinge on our ability to provide qualified 
teachers in adequate numbers. Let us con- 
sider these two points, the qualifications and 
sources of supply of elementary-school foreign- 
language teachers. 

First the qualifications. Recently I had 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 


occasion to discuss with a superintendent of 
schools and an elementary-school principal 
their plan to introduce Spanish into the ele- 
mentary schools of their community. The 
principal turned to me and asked what I 
considered to be the qualifications of a 
language teacher in the grades. The five points 
which I mentioned in my answer may as well 
serve us here. The fully qualified or, if you 
will, the ideally qualified teacher should 
possess: (1) a rich personality and the deeply 
human qualities which command respect, 
admiration, and affection in children; (2) a 
substantial and well rounded general educa- 
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tion; (3) a native or near-native proficiency 
in the second language, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the people speaking this language, 
and a good knowledge of their civilization, 
especially their literature; (4) an affection for 
children and a skill in directing them, based 
on a knowledge of what is usually called 
child growth and development; (5) a famili- 
arity with elementary-school practices and 
philosophy. 

“In that order?” asked the elementary- 
school principal. 

“Yes, in that order,” said the superin- 
tendent, coming to my defense. 

I suppose no one will query my putting 
the basic human qualifications before the pro- 
fessional skills, nor knowledge of what to 
teach before knowledge of how to teach, but 
many will consider that these ideal qualifica- 
tions are what is called “unrealistic.” Let us 
explore this question. 

The first qualification, rich personality 
and deeply human qualities, applies not only 
to foreign-language teachers but to all 
teachers. Some will observe that not all 
teachers fulfill this qualification and that under 
the present conditions of mass education 
they cannot all reasonably be expected to 
fulfill it. This is true and I have no objection 
to using the best available teachers, on two 
conditions: 

Their qualifications should be at least good 
enough not to endanger the success of the 
program. A candidate’s skill in the art and 
science of teaching should be judged by the 
usual administrators, the supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent. These educa- 
tors are, however, usually not capable of 
judging a candidate’s proficiency in the lan- 
guage or the soundness of his preparation in 
the language field. In order to get an authori- 
tative opinion, administrators would be well 
advised to consult with an expert in the area 
of language and literature. 

The second condition is that when a teacher 
is appointed who is not fully qualified he 
should be fully aware of his deficiencies and 
willing to work toward their elimination. It 
is my experience that a teacher who is assisted 
in improving himself is undiscouraged by his 
shortcomings. As human beings we all like 
to have goals toward which to strive. The 
mischief is done when we are permitted to 
delude ourselves and think we are fully quali- 
fied when we are not. Let us not forget that 


at the same time that programs have been 
springing up so gratifyingly in all sections of 
the country other programs have been dying. 
I believe it is safe to say that the most im- 
portant single reason for failure has been 
inadequate teaching. We should by all means 
take advantage of the enthusiasm of teachers 
and encourage them to teach while cireum- 
stances are favorable, but let us not sow the 
seed of mediocrity lest the weeds grow rank 
and choke the grain. 

The second part of our problem is to find 
or develop adequate sources of supply for 
qualified teachers. Already the demand has 
outstripped the supply in many places. If 
the movement continues to spread as rapidly 
as it has begun, we shall have not only to 
explore every present source but to organize 
a host of new training courses. 

The principal sources of supply which will 
have to be expanded are at present: (1) 
graduates of liberal-arts colleges, usually with 
a major in a foreign language; (2) graduates 
of teachers colleges who have an adequate 
proficiency in a second language; (3) high- 
school teachers of languages interested in 
doing a part or the whole of their teaching 
on the elementary-school level; (4) indepen- 
dent-school or college teachers willing to 
lend their services long enough to launch a 
program; (5) apprentice teachers from train- 
ing courses; (6) elementary-school teachers 
interested in becoming qualified to teach a 
foreign language by studying in a workshop 
or special summer session; (7) parents or 
other members of the community willing to 
lend their services. Let us consider each of 
these and conclude with the exploration of 
one other possible source of supply. 

Liberal-arts colleges, which are already 
supplying a number of good foreign-language 
teachers for the elementary school, could 
greatly increase their supply. Graduates 
already engaged in foreign-language teaching 
are enthusiastic about teaching young 
children. Their enthusiasm is contagious and 
as soon as the need becomes apparent, more 
and more language majors or potential lan- 
guage majors will be likely to prepare for 
teaching in the elementary school. They can 
usually find in their program of studies room 
for two or three good courses in Education, 
which will be sufficient to enable them to 
start their teaching on the elementary level. 
Those who wish ultimately to teach in high 
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school might consider the scarcity of positions 
in high schools and the present demand for 
elementary-school language teachers and 
prepare for the latter field. In a few years the 
enrollments in high schools will increase and 
they will be able to transfer. 

Teachers colleges which offer majors in 
foreign languages are exceptional. These few 
are capable of supplying competent foreign- 
language teachers for the elementary school. 
Others may be able to introduce language 
majors and to add to their staffs qualified 
language teachers in sufficient numbers to 
take care of the new majors. Still others may 
be able to do what the Teachers College of 
Connecticut is doing, namely, seek out the 
small number of students who, by virtue of 
previous experience with a foreign language 
in their homes or abroad, have an adequate 
foundation in the language to be able, by 
using their electives, to qualify as teachers in 
the elementary school. 

Not infrequently high-school teachers who 
have tried their hand at language teaching 
in the elementary school have wanted to 
continue or at least to divide their time be- 
tween the high school and the elementary 
school. This is a possible source of supply, 
at least as long as the numbers in the high 
schools are smaller relatively than in the 
elementary schools. Not all high-school 
teachers are able to adapt themselves to the 
style of teaching required in the elementary 
school, but it has been found that many can. 
Others can, by taking a workshop course, 
learn to do so. 

The use of independent-school and college 
teachers is a purely temporary expedient but 
an extremely useful one, for it enables second- 
ary-school and college teachers to observe 
and to learn from language teaching on a 
different level. Furthermore, this relationship 
between public and private schools can be of 
great mutual benefit. 

Another source of supply for schools lo- 
cated near a training center is the apprentice 
teacher who is in training and whose services 
may be used under supervision. As an example 
of this, three of our Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing students at Yale this year, who are pre- 
paring to become foreign-language teachers 
in the elementary school, will immediately 
after the new year engage upon a new experi- 
mental program in two of the New Haven 


schools on the kindergarten and first-grade 
levels. 

Another source of supply, which holds 
great promise, is the increasing number of 
workshops or summer sessions organized by 
school systems, teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, or universities. The summer Demon- 
stration School at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity is well known and has a long and fine 
history. The Middlebury Summer School will 
this year organize a special program in the 
elementary field. The following institutions 
are among the many which are planning 
special workshop sessions this summer for 
the training of language teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools: Rutgers, the University of 
Maine, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Washington University in St. Louis. The 
Bilingual Institute of the New Mexico Western 
College organized in 1953 a summer session 
for the training of teachers and has this year 
initiated practice teaching in Spanish in 
grades one through eight of the Elementary 
Laboratory School following the El Paso 
program. In the summer of 1953 the New 
York State College for Teachers at Buffalo 
organized an off-campus course in Jamestown. 
Outstanding among the city school systems 
which have for ten years been conducting 
foreign-language workshops are Los Angeles 
and San Diego. Summer travel and study 
also provide opportunities for those who are 
already qualified teachers but who need to 
improve their language proficiency. 

A survey of the community sometimes 
reveals the presence of linguistically gifted 
and otherwise qualified persons who would 
also be interested in lending their services 
to the schools for the purpose of helping a 
program get started. Bilingual areas, such 
as our Southwest, Louisiana, and northern 
New England, provide especially fertile 
fields. 

There is one source of supply which is, so 
far as I know, not used at present. This is 
the teacher-exchange program. The exchange 
of teachers with England, France, and Latin 
America has been organized for many years 
by our Department of State and Office of 
Education. These programs might well be 
expanded so as to attract to this country 
qualified teachers of French, Spanish, and 
indeed other languages, such as German and 
Italian. It should be relatively simple to set 
up in the foreign country a bi-national com- 
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mittee qualified to select excellent teachers. 
The American members of such a committee 
would have to know intimately what the 
qualifications are. In addition to very careful 
selection, it would be necessary to have a 
thorough orientation of the foreign teachers 
before they begin their work. Such a plan, if 
it proves feasible, holds the promise of a 
rather large number of teachers. 

What are language teachers going to do 


with their great opportunity? Can they meas- 
ure up to the challenge? I believe that they 
can and will. By defining their standards 
clearly and pegging them high they will be 
able, when novelty no longer contributes to 
their success, to prove themselves by the 
solid results that they continue to achieve 
year in and year out. Language teaching so 
conducted will be not only an educational 
but also a patriotic contribution. 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF AN IDEA 


AGNEs Marie Brapy 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 


We take pride in, but we do not claim per- 
fection for, the program that has developed 
in Lawrence, Kansas, for teaching Spanish 
to children.* After a modest but determined 
beginning in 1949, we have, in 1953, what 
we call a small but “complete” program. By 
“complete” we mean that we have rounded 
out the circle: the last of the series of events 
in our circle meets the first; we have touched 
the place where we first began. In the years 
to come, these events must go on repeating 
themselves, but, in so doing, lengthen the 
radii that extend from the center, which repre- 
sents the children, whose response to the 
aural-oral-choral method of teaching Spanish 
was immediate. Their enthusiasm radiates to 
each point along our circumference. On and 
around the circumference, in chronological 
and significant order, come the approval of 
parents, classroom teachers and principals’; 
then the small group of students (majors in 
Spanish and Education) who volunteered to 
teach the first group of children. These were 
the twenty-five fifth-grade pupils in Miss 
Van Buskirk’s class. There was never any 
idea that only the most intelligent children 
should be selected for this “experiment.” 
We wanted then, and we still want, to have 
our program be a democratic one, for we are 
training all our children to live in a world 
where basic accord must prevail among all 
peoples if we are to seek correctives for the 
tensions that now exist. Next comes the 
cooperation of the other teachers in the schools 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 


(not always 100 per cent, but certainly as 
much as one could hope for), the principals, 
the grade-school curriculum supervisor, the 
Superintendent of Schools,? and the School 
Board, all of whom accepted our program 
because it was a challenge to the pupils. 
The children’s natural curiosity had been 
aroused, and they accepted our course of 
teaching, which had been carefully planned, 
always with a fourfold goal, aimed at an 
unconscious learning effort by the pupils: 
1) to emphasize the need for giving ele- 
mentary-school pupils a chance to learn a 
foreign language at an age when they take 
to it naturally and enthusiastically; 2) to 
teach children really to speak and understand 
the language of other children (in our situa- 
tion, of Spanish-speaking children); 3) to 
acquaint them with the culture, the people, 
and the history of the foreign countries whose 
language they are learning; and 4) to make 
them aware of the great need that they will 
have, when they are adults, to help build a 
peaceful and an understanding world. Our 
geographical location: Kansas, in the “Heart 
of America,” offered, we believed, a favorable 
climate for initiating our program. 

Next in our circle comes the University of 
Kansas, which, convinced that our teaching 
and planned teacher-training program were 
sound, flexible, and deeply rooted in the Hu- 
manities, gave its financial support, to match 
the financial support of the Lawrence School 
Board. There would be two paid teachers and 
Spanish would be taught in all the fifth- and 
sixth-grade classes of Lawrence in the fall of 
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1951.2 We are now at the half-way point, 
with no broken or dented lines, which is 
not a miracle, for our compass was sturdy 
and our hand steady as we traced our curve 
to the next point: The Grant of the Research 
Committee of the University of Kansas. In 
three years, we have received some $10,000 
for practice, investigation, testing, and produc- 
tion of materials.‘ 

Continuing along the circumference, we 
reach the new course of study of the School 
of Education of the University of Kansas. 
This major is a part of the Elementary School 
major, with emphasis on Foreign Languages. 
The Spanish “major” is well established, and, 
as the demand comes, we will be able to 
offer courses for those who wish to prepare 
themselves to teach French, German, or 
Latin, since the mechanics of such a major 
have now been set up.® The faculty of the 
School of Education is firm in its belief that 
our program, like the others, must emphasize 
human relationships, physical competence, 
the tools of fundamental learning, mental 
health, citizenship, vocational objectives, 
and spiritual values. Those students who 
have the desire, the enthusiasm and the capa- 
city to become teachers are invited to partici- 
pate in this program.® 

As our first group of pupils reached Junior 
High School, several of them wished to con- 
tinue their study of Spanish. The first volun- 
teer teacher, now a paid teacher, took on an 
extra class so that our continuity might be 
kept. Now (in 1953), there is a full time Junior 
High School teacher, and the first practice 
teacher is conducting her first class in one 
of the fifth grades. Like that of the others, 
her enthusiasm is indescribable.’ And the 
University of Kansas has announced for 
Summer, 1954, a Conference and Workshop, 
which during the eight-weeks term will offer 
instruction in the ‘Kansas Plan” of teaching 
Spanish in the grade schools; “brush-up” 
work for teachers who are returning to the 
profession; courses in Area Studies, Civiliza- 
tion and modern literature; conversation and 
syntax; practice in the Sound Laboratories 
and the Audio-Visual Department of the 
University ; devising and exposition of modern 
techniques of teaching foreign languages at 
all levels, especially the grade-school level. 
As an added inducement, conversation tables 
in the beautiful air-conditioned Union Build- 


ing will be reserved for those who wish addi- 
tional practice in talking Spanish. 

In September 1954 the original class will 
enter high school, and our circle will be com- 
plete. From the outset, the pupils’ curiosity 
and interest were aroused; to maintain them 
was a challenge that our young teachers met 
and sustained. We do not now have all of the 
original class, but we have enough to know 
that our work was good. The public interest 
has grown. They seem to be ready to pay 
attention to the selection of additional com- 
petent teachers and to paying them. This, 
then, is the inescapable conclusion: we have 
the demand for foreign language instruction, 
we have adequate facilities for training 
teachers, we have the approval of the public. 
Now, we must recruit good teachers and we 
must pay them. We must be able to assure 
them that positions are waiting for them 
elsewhere. We are not interested solely in 
quantity. A few good teachers, with broad 
and deep knowledge of the culture of the 
Spanish countries and a real love of young 
children will make all our efforts worth 
whatever we have expended. 

The cycle that I have just described to 
you is a circle because its center is real. It is 
also a hypercycle, because its planning is to- 
ward an ideal, but the axis—the children— 
always remains real. 

We in Kansas began where we knew we 
could safely begin on a small scale—back in 
1949. We did not plan a big start because we 
feared a patchwork program that might 
develop in a helter-skelter fashion, creating 
ever-widening problems. We had an idea and 
we had an ideal. We began modestly and with 
restraint, but even so, our project has snow- 
balled. We fear now that we may have un- 
knowingly entered on a long-term program 
without being certain that we are ready to 
make long-term commitments. We are sure, 
however, that our circle, though small, is a 
complete one. We hope we can enlarge its 
area and make its lines deeper, but we can 
never erase, nor would we wish to, that first 
impulse of Miss Alice Van Buskirk’s to call 
me on the telephone to say: “My class of 
twenty-five is ready. Can we begin next 
Monday?” 

The first volunteer teacher, Harley Ober- 
helman, did not realize then that he was to 
be a part of that circle of ours as, without 
prejudice and with great eagerness, he held 
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out his hand to take the hands of twenty- 
five ten-year-olds to lead them through realms 
of imagination and play to a new reality— 
a real place where other children, like them, 
are also learning about the world that they 
will all reshape one day. 


NOTES 


! Miss Alice Van Buskirk, the classroom teacher 
of the fifth grade of McAllaster School, and 
Miss Susan Todd, the principal, actually urged 
that the instruction begin within a week after 
the idea was suggested in my University class: 
Methods of Teaching Foreign Languages. 

2? Miss Helen Shaw, Curriculum Director, and 
Dr. William D. Wolfe, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

* There were ten classes that met three times a 
week for thirty-minute periods. There are now 
(1953) nineteen classes in the fifth and sixth 
grades, two seventh-grade classes and one 
eighth-grade class. 

* The Director is deeply grateful to Dr. George 
B. Smith, Dr. John Nelson, Dr. Paul B. Law- 
son, and Mr. Raymond Nichols, members of 
the Budget Committee of the University, for 
these grants. In 1951, a syllabus in two volumes: 
Spanish in the Grade Schools, was issued. In 
1953, a book for children was prepared: Mi 
libro de espaiiol. The latter is being used by 650 
children in Kansas, as their first textbook. 


5 Briefly, the four-year curriculum prescribes 
twenty-two credit hours in ‘“‘Broad Training in 
Language Arts’’; twenty hours in Social Stud- 
ies; twelve hours in Science and Mathematics; 
fourteen in Child Development, Health, and 
Physical Education; thirty in Professional 
Courses in Education, including Foreign Lan- 
guage Methods; and finally, a minimum of 
twenty-five hours in Spanish. Since a student 
frequently offers some high-school Spanish as 
entrance credit, he may have the equivalent of 
twenty-eight, thirty-one, or thirty-four hours. 
The Spanish courses that the student elects for 
this major must include several in conversa- 
tion, civilization, culture, and literature. The 
Social Studies courses may include courses in 
Latin American geography and Latin Ameri- 
can history. Practice teaching and observation 
will be done under the joint supervision of the 
Director of Elementary Education and the 
Director of Foreign Language Teaching Pro- 
gram; Experimentation in the Audio-Visual 
Laboratories and active participation in the 
Foreign Language clubs must also be done. 

* The Director of the Spanish program is grate- 
ful to Dean Kenneth Anderson, Dr. Karl 
Edwards, and Dr. Charles Johnson for their 
active participation in the planning of this 
course. 

7 Miss Joyce Laybourn will graduate in June, 
1954, the first graduate with a B.S. in Teaching 
Spanish in the Grade School. 


JAMESTOWN’S PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM IN SPANISH 


Beatrice E. Ecksera 
Jamestown High School, New York 


For some time before initiating our Spanish 
program in the elementary schools in October 
1951, I had been growing increasingly dis- 
turbed over the diminishing registration in 
the language classes in the senior and junior 
high schools.* In the high school, less than 25% 
were enrolled in any foreign language class, 
and each year saw a slight drop as more and 
more colleges lightened the language require- 
ment for entrance. I am sure that many in 
this group have faced similar situations with 
the same feelings, thinking ahead to a dark 
future. It seemed humiliating and tragic 
that college entrance requirements were the 
ruling motivation for studying foreign lan- 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 


guage. Wasn’t there some way of creating 
an interest in foreign language study for its 
own sake, some means of building a public 
demand for it? 

I began writing to school systems that were 
experimenting with foreign language instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools or that had 
established programs. Most of these plans 
were too expensive for our situation, requir- 
ing special teachers, trained in foreign lan- 
guage and in the elementary field. It was 
futile to think of asking the Board of Educa- 
tion to provide such a set up when to them 
it was not even a desideratum. 

And then I found the Los Angeles plan. 
In October 1951, with the whole-hearted 
cooperation of our Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Carlyle C. Ring, and of the elementary 
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coordinator, Mr. Lester Cofran, I offered a 
workshop in Spanish for elementary schools, 
open to all elementary teachers in the system, 
whether they had previously studied Spanish 
or not. I chose Spanish because I felt I could 
help the teachers acquire a passable pronuncia- 
tion in the short time allotted more readily 
than in French with its difficult vowel sounds. 
The inducement was two in-service credits. 
(In our system a teacher must obtain nine 
credits every three years to keep advancing 
beyond certain steps on the salary schedule.) 

About 20 of the 170 teachers, from 7 of the 
9 elementary schools, accepted. They repre- 
sented all grades from kindergarten through 
sixth grade. We met after school for two hours 
once a week for fifteen weeks. I used the 
Los Angeles Instructional Guide as a basis, 
teaching the first few units practically ver- 
batim, later adding other vocabulary. First 
the material was presented orally-aurally, 
then the teachers were given mimeographed 
copies and records which I myself cut on our 
dise recorder. Methods of teaching the children 
by use of pictures, objects, actions, and games 
were discussed and demonstrated. We learned 
songs, both the “‘made”’ songs for vocabulary 
drill and some genuine Mexican ones, such as 
“Cielito Lindo” and “Las Mafianitas.” We 
also discussed customs, foods, clothing, mar- 
kets, crafts and the like. Colored slides of 
Mexico were shown and realia displayed and 
explained. 

As soon as the individual teacher felt suffi- 
cient confidence, after a check up of pronuncia- 
tion with me, she began to introduce the 
children to Spanish. Since no time was set 
aside in the school schedule for Spanish, each 
teacher worked it in at odd times. She taught 
it to all the children in her group. The children 
codperated by finishing other tasks more 
quickly so ‘they could have Spanish” as a 
reward. My admiration of these teachers is 
unbounded. They quickly contrived to inte- 
grate the Spanish instruction with other 
subjects: social studies, art, music, and lan- 
guage arts in particular were glamorized by 
the foreign influence. One teacher even re- 
ported that the learning situation in num- 
bers drill was improved when done in Spanish! 
In all cases the teacher was frank about the 
fact that she was learning Spanish simultane- 
ously with the children; the general feeling 
was that this was a strength, not a weakness. 

The response to our program was encourag- 


ing. The children were almost unanimously 
enthusiastic; parents expressed appreciation 
verbally and by letter; perhaps most important 
of all, since it insured the continuance of the 
project, the participating teachers became 
progressively convinced of its worth. When, 
later in the year, we met to evaluate what 
had been done, I was surprised to find that 
the teachers reported values that I had not 
expected and which, from the viewpoint of 
child development, were at least as important 
as the acquisition of a few dozen Spanish 
phrases and words, a value which I assume it 
is unnecessary to debate with this group. 

Some of these are: 

1. Increased interest in reading about Latin 
America, showing broadened horizons. 

2. Reduction of speech defects in young 
children. 

3. Enrichment of the school program for the 
gifted child. 

4. Boost in morale to the slow learner whose 
accomplishment in Spanish had a good 
total effect on his achievement in other 
areas. 

5. Better adjustment of the child of foreign 
background as he ceased being ashamed 
of knowing a foreign language. 

6. Appreciation by the other children of the 
foreign child and of the value in his heri- 
tage of another culture and language. 

7. One first-grade teacher reported that her 
class, who began the year learning some 
Spanish, progressed faster in reading than 
previous classes, although their reading 
readiness tests were no better than usual. 
She attributes this to the enthusiasm they 
had for the Spanish, which carried them 
along through the difficulties of beginning 
reading. 

The validity of these claims can not be 
supported scientifically; no “before and after” 
tests have been given. However, they were 
reported by disinterested non-language 
teachers who, one assumes, had no ulterior 
motives, conscious or unconscious, for seeing 
benefits that did not exist. 

Two things have been very helpful to our 
program, for both of which we are indebted 
to Mr. Manuel Guerra of the State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo. One is his TV pro- 
gram “It’s Fun to Learn About Latin Amer- 
ica,” which thousands of children of our area 
watch. The other is the summer workshop 
that he came to Jamestown to direct, which 
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State College sponsored and for which it 
gave six graduate credits. Twenty teachers 
enrolled, representing five school systems in 
this section, which means of course that the 
movement is spreading in western New York. 
We had 26 children in two practice groups. 
The program of the workshop was in three 
parts: 1. Spanish conversation. 2. Methods 
and materials, with practical experience. 3. 
Spanish and Spanish-American culture and 
civilization. 

We are now running the sixth workshop. 
This year about 50 teachers out of 170 are 
teaching Spanish to about 1500 of our more 
than 4000 school children. Last year I went 
into four schools—by invitation, since I have 
no Official status there—where little or no 
Spanish was being taught and worked directly 
with the children. I found it a most rewarding 
experience, which I shall repeat this year. 
Two junior high schools this year have 
seventh-grade Spanish clubs, both popular, 
one of which was created at the request of a 
delegation of pupils who had had Spanish 
last year in sixth grade. A group of advanced 
eighth graders has just completed a ten 
weeks’ course in Spanish given for purposes 
of orientation and prognosis. This fall the 
total language registration in the senior high 
school was about 25% higher than last 
September. 

All this sounds quite encouraging as I 
have presented it. However, the picture is not 
all bright. Our program is still not continu- 
ous, since it depends on the voluntary partici- 
pation of teachers. Some of the workshops 
have been small and each time a new one 
starts I think that perhaps this time nobody 


will come. The present one has twelve mem- 
bers. Also, inevitably, the Spanish taught 
the children is not always perfect. Last March, 
Superintendent Ring asked me to tell the 
story to the Board of Education, pointing 
out the need for an itinerant teacher trained 
both in Spanish and in the elementary field. 
The Board is not yet ready to take such a 
step, and in any case, our local financial situa- 
tion, due to the New York State tax limita- 
tion law, is such that some of the special 
services already established may have to be 
eliminated. Nevertheless, since the financial 
problem will no doubt be solved, and the 
Parent Teacher Association is showing a 
definite interest, we may take this forward 
stride sooner than we now think. 

I am not unaware of the dangers involved 
in initiating the foreign-language program in 
this way. If the enthusiasm is due to the 
novelty of the thing, and if we do not succeed 
in establishing a continuous course soon, then 
we shall have wasted the novelty appeal and 
we shall probably fail. I know that some of 
you have warned against this. But it seems 
to me that if we do not demonstrate the 
advantages of learning a foreign language at 
an early age by actually teaching the children, 
we shall never convince the public. The chil- 
dren’s achievement and interest are our most 
cogent argument. 

What we have done any school system can 
do. All you need is a language teacher to teach 
the teachers, elementary teachers willing to 
give extra time and energy to learn a little 
of the language and integrate the language 
instruction with the regular program, a 
cooperative, sympathetic administration, and 
the Los Angeles Instructional Guide. It works! 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE PROGRAM OF TEACHING SPANISH IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Grace E. Horcaxiss 
Kozminski School, Chicago 


I am somewhat awed by the company in 
which I find myself tonight.* I am not a 
modern language teacher nor have I studied 
Spanish at all intensively. I do, however, have 


* A paper read at the 35th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 1953. 


a great interest in the possibilities of Spanish 
as an elementary-school subject, and I am 
sure that the study of that language will 
make for a richer elementary-school curricu- 
lum. So great has been my interest that I 
have initiated a small] experiment in teaching 
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Spanish in the elementary school, the first 
in the Chicago system. This endeavor has 
given me courage to rush in where angels 
fear to tread as far as participation in this 
panel is concerned. 

The most important work of the school 
principal in furthering this movement lies in 
the field of public relations. The Chicago 
Principals’ Club recently said: ‘““The principal 
is the chief executive of the school and has 
complete responsibility for the effectiveness 
of the educational program within the school 
and for its continuous improvement in accord- 
ance with the established policy of the school 
system.” 

That final phrase is the key to the respon- 
sibility of the principal who is interested in 
the teaching of Spanish to elementary-school 
pupils. Those of us who appreciate the values 
to be derived from instruction in Spanish at 
the elementary level certainly feel that ‘“con- 
tinuous improvement” of the educational 
program under our direction demands that 
we work toward the goal of establishing Span- 
ish in the elementary curriculum. Since in 
most school systems such instruction is not 
“in accordance with the established policy 
of the school system,” the elementary-school 
principal must interest, inform, and persuade 
his school public to the end that the com- 
munity come to the same realization that he 
himself has reached, that the finest medium 
for arriving at a mutual understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the western hemisphere 
is a mutual understanding of the languages 
of these peoples.! 

The principal will find many authoritative 
statements both on the international and na- 
tional level for his campaign to interest his 
school public. UNESCO sponsored in August 
1953 an International Seminar on the Contri- 
bution of the Teaching of Modern Languages 
toward Education for Living in a World 
Community. Dr. Earl McGrath, while still 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, called together in January of 1953 a 
National Conference on the Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools. Recent 
educational literature contains many articles 
which describe experiments in the teaching 
of foreign languages on the elementary level. 
The success of these already established pro- 
grams is giving impetus to a wider spread of 
foreign language study in the elementary 
schools of the nation. It has been estimated 


that at the end of the school year of 1952-53 
about one hundred communities in thirty 
states were conducting foreign language pro- 
grams. Some of the most successful are 
programs for the teaching of Spanish. De- 
scriptions of programs such as those being 
conducted in Los Angeles, E] Paso and San 
Diego are of great interest to persons in com- 
munities just awakening to the possibilities 
of introducing Spanish into the curricula of 
their schools. 

Daily events often present up to the minute 
material for the principal’s advertising cam- 
paign and he should be alert to these possibili- 
ties. An example is the newspaper account 
of Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s recent report on 
Latin America which points up the necessity 
for North America to know more about its 
South American neighbors.‘ 

With the opening of the 1953 fall semester 
certain Chicago schools were faced with a 
heavy enrollment of non-English-speaking 
Puerto Rican children whose families were 
brought to Chicago during the summer by 
various industries. Those of us interested 
in foreign language teaching were quick to 
point out that the integration of these non- 
English speaking children in their new and 
strange environment would have been much 
easier had they found in the new schools 
they now attend children with some knowledge 
of Spanish language and customs. Such local 
occurrences provide grist for the mill of the 
principal in his talks to P.T.A. groups, to 
women’s clubs, and to educational organiza- 
tions. 

In his role of public relations expert who 
wishes to get community support for his 
project of introducing Spanish into the ele- 
mentary curriculum, the principal can or- 
ganize groups in his community to make 
critical studies of school projects. One such 
organization is the home and school council. 
The council under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal has a membership of perhaps a score 
of community leaders, parents active in the 
P.T.A., representatives from the school 
faculty, members of women’s clubs such as 
the League of Women Voters, two or three 
clergymen, local business men, the director 
of the neighborhood Y.M.C.A., the editor 
of the community newspaper, and pupil 
leaders in the school. This type of group, 
representing a cross-section of the community, 
makes an admirable study unit which can 
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explore possibilities and secure backing for 
suggested curriculum change. Our Home and 
School Council was consulted on the experi- 
ment of teaching Spanish in our school; it 
studied the project, and approved it. 

A standing faculty committee on curriculum 
provides a valuable technical group to study 
suggestions for curriculum change, within the 
limits of the school system, to work out 
details of the program, to check the progress 
of the new activity, and to evaluate results. 
The evaluation of our program of teaching 
Spanish is a current activity of the faculty 
curriculum committee. 

An actual experiment following the steps 
in development described above, information 
to the school community, critical study by a 
school-community group, sympathetic plan- 
ning by a faculty committee, is perhaps the 
most effective way of reaching a wider audi- 
ence. Any visual demonstration is an excel- 
lent means for communicating an idea, either 
by an actual classroom situation, or by film- 
strips and movies made in the classroom to 
illustrate lectures and discussions. It is the 
responsibility of the principal to see that the 
experiment is carefully planned and strate- 
gically launched so that the chances of failure 
are minimized, and to guide the progress of 
the new venture. 

The use of the controlled experiment high- 
lights another important phase of the work 
of the principal, that of planning the curricu- 
lar change of introducing the study of Spanish 
without disturbing the educational program, 
and yet enriching the school offering. On a 
few administrative aspects of the teaching 
of Spanish in the elementary school there is 
considerable agreement among authorities. 
It seems to be generally accepted that the 
teaching of Spanish should begin in the lower 
elementary grades, that the oral approach 
should be the basis of beginning classroom 
activities, and that the teaching should follow 
accepted principles of instruction at the 
various grade levels. Beyond these there is 
little agreement. The choice of the grade 
level at which instruction in Spanish should 
begin varies from kindergarten to fifth grade. 
Whether language training should be restricted 
to boys and girls possessing language talent 
or having high I.Q.’s is a controversial one. 
Advocates of the principle that democratic 
procedure in American schools demands 
that the opportunity to learn a language be 


given to all pupils, suggest that any foreign 
language instruction be given only as long as 
the individual profits from that instruction. 
Solving the problems set up by these conflict- 
ing views in the light of the local school situa- 
tion is the task of the elementary-school 
principal when he is beginning an experi- 
mental study. 

The elementary school is concerned with 
the development of the whole child, with 
those knowledges, skills, and attitudes which 
contribute to this development. No longer in 
an elementary school is the course of study 
broken up into small subject units. Learning 
is acquired through purposeful activities 
which involve total situations. In this broad 
concept of learning, many different tasks 
aimed at achieving this goal have been as- 
sumed over the years by the elementary school. 
Many of these tasks are important, yet time 
is not long enough to permit the school to do 
well all that it now undertakes. When instruc- 
tion in a foreign language is added to the load, 
certain older functions of the curriculum will 
have to yield time and emphasis to the new- 
comer in the course of study. The school 
principal must decide where in the curriculum 
de-emphasis can take place, and what older 
subject matter can be shortened or dropped 
from the school course of study. 

Foreign language, aside from its sociological 
and political aspects, is one of the language 
arts. Since instruction in the broad area of 
language begins when a child enters school, 
it seems to follow that as soon as a child is 
well grounded in his own language, he may 
safely begin the study of another language. 
To determine where this point comes in a 
child’s development requires case study, ex- 
perimental study, educational measuring and 
the use of all other available educational de- 
vices by the principal and his advisors. 

A means of evaluation is always necessary 
to determine the effectiveness of any curricu- 
lar program, especially so when the program 
is new. It is relatively easy to estimate the 
effectiveness of the teaching of the Spanish 
language in itself; it is more difficult to deter- 
mine whether the study of a foreign language 
contributes to the development of the whole 
child and enriches the entire school offering. 
A concrete evaluation program is the respon- 
sibility of the school principal. 

The chief executive of the elementary school 
is the key figure in developing any modern 
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language program. It is his responsibility to 
acquaint his school public with trends in the 
teaching of modern language, to secure com- 
munity interest and support for a curricular 
change, and to plan the new educational 
offering in the light of his own local situation, 
and in accordance with the best educational 
thinking in the field of elementary education. 

There seems to be no doubt that school 
systems in the United States are moving 
toward the inclusion of instruction in foreign 
languages in the areas of learning of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Educators everywhere are expressing opin- 
ions that world civilization can only be saved 
by this one means, understandings among 
peoples. Such understandings can only come 
about by contact with languages, the modes 
of expression and thought of the peoples of 
the world. Because an understanding of the 
cultures of the western hemisphere is of prac- 


tical self-interest to the United States, because 
the economic well-being of the United States 
is bound up with the economic well-being 
of the South American republics, because the 
United States will need the help of Latin 
American countries in the struggle for sur- 
vival in an atomic world, because ever-increas- 
ing numbers of Spanish-speaking peoples are 
settling all over the United States whose 
language and customs must be understood 
by North Americans if these people are to 
become worthy citizens of the United States, 
the foreign language which should be given 
top priority by American school systems is 
Spanish. The development of an effective 
program in the teaching of Spanish in the 
elementary schools seems to me a logical 
duty of the school principal who “has com- 
plete responsibility for the effectiveness of 
the educational program within the school 
and for its continuous improvement.” 


CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH IN THE SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 


Mareit W. MacRare 


“ “Buenos dias, Sefiorita’ was the daily 
salutation used this year by more than 7000 
boys and girls in 46 elementary schools.* 
Since 1944 the City Schools, as an enrichment 
activity, have included lessons in conversa- 
tional Spanish for pupils in grades 4, 5, and 
6 in schools requesting the program. Three 
traveling teachers and an assistant supervisor 
provided in-service training this year for 
some 200 teachers who volunteered to teach 
the lessons. Instruction is based on a story 
approach and stresses hearing and speaking— 
with the use of the printed word only after 
much oral practice has made it part of the 
child’s spoken vocabulary. Language teachers 
agree that the ages of elementary school 
children are best for acquiring a spoken sec- 
ond language. Spanish for pupils in San 
Diego is particularly important because of 
our proximity to Mexico and the large num- 
ber of Spanish-speaking persons in our com- 
munity. 

“San Diego has pioneered in the field of 

* A report read at the 35th Annual Meeting 


of the AATSP, Chicago, December 27-28, 
1953. 





teaching Spanish in the elementary grades. 
The fact that requests for handbooks and 
resource materials have been received from 
43 states indicates a growing national interest 
in the program.” 

This quote from the 1952-53 Annual Re- 
port of the San Diego City Schools is perhaps 
the best way to get an over view of the con- 
versational Spanish program in our city. 
However, information relating to the reasons 
for the choice of the starting grade, daily 
time allotments, and the type of instructional 
methods and materials should also be noted. 

Why was the fourth grade selected as the 
starting point for this enrichment activity? 
Chief of the several reasons for this choice is 
the opportunity for correlation with the social 
studies units, “Living in Mexico” and “Living 
in Early California.”” Moreover, the in-service 
training of teachers in all grades would be 
twice as great and correspondingly twice as 
expensive. Then too, fourth graders have 
reached a stage of relative security in regard 
to reading and writing English without losing 
their interest in or their ability to imitate 
new sounds. Beginning at this age level is a 
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practical compromise for pioneering in a new 
area. 

Fifteen minutes daily is the time allotment 
for the exchange or traveling teacher but it 
can be readily seen that a class studying 
Mexico or Early California can use Spanish 
all through the day if the teacher enjoys 
speaking the new language. One of the reasons 
for the success of a second language in the 
grades is that the children enjoy using it. 
Because the classroom teacher is in a position 
to provide this opportunity, our program of 
observation teaching is as much for the teacher 
as for the children. 

Instruction is geared to this idea of use in 
songs, dialogues, dramatizations, courtesy 
phrases, classroom comments, and vocabulary 
building games. Many choices as to vocabulary 
areas are provided in the Guide to Resource 
Materials available for each grade. This 
flexibility allows for individual differences 
in interest and ability of both class and 
teacher. There are no “musts” as to coverage 
of subject matter. Our objectives: a good 
pronunciation, ease and _turalness in speak- 
ing Spanish, which can be developed just as 
easily in the vocabulary area that fits the 
needs of the group as in a prescribed word 
list. After the numbers and Spanish names of 
the children have been carefully taught as an 
introduction to the new sounds, the ten colors 
most frequently used are introduced. 

However, a familiar folk tale such as ‘““The 
Three Bears” told in Spanish with pictures 
and props is the way we begin. This first 
contact with the new language in an enter- 
taining whole pattern accomplishes several 
desirable results. First by using a familiar 
and well liked story the indispensable transi- 
tion from the known to the unknown is 
effected. That Spanish is a language that 
communicates ideas in the same way that 
English does is also made evident by this 
opportunity to hear more than a few isolated 
phrases. The rhythm, inflection, and music 
of the new sounds are easier for the teacher 
to convey in a whole pattern and correspond- 
ingly make a more lasting and satisfying 
impression on the children. Leads for subse- 
quent vocabulary building are numerous: 
names of household furnishings, members of 
the family, schoolroom objects, and so forth, 
can all be introduced in connection with the 
key nouns from this story. The story also 


offers a dependable framework for the dra- 
matization that can be a culminating activity 
to be shared with classmates and parents in 
an assembly program. 

Since translation is held to an absolute 
minimum, visual aids play an important part 
in teaching a foreign language to young 
children. Pictures, objects, figurines, chalk 
drawings, and so forth, illustrate the basic 
noun vocabulary; gestures and actions help 
make meanings clear. 

The increasing availability of tape recorders 
is a great aid in helping the classroom teacher 
acquire an authentic pronunciation. The 
traveling teacher records the observation 
lesson while teaching the class. The next 
day the children and the classroom teacher 
enjoy re-hearing the lesson and re-playing 
the vocabulary games. The traveling teacher 
can also record the songs, poems, and plays 
that are being practiced by the class. 

Our Handbook for the Teaching of Spanish 
in the Elementary Grades takes up each tech- 
nique in detail and explains the how for the 
teacher. The Guide to Resource Materials for 
each of grades 4, 5, and 6 contains the samples 
of a wide variety of the visual materials for 
the children as well as providing specific 
lesson plans for initiating each year’s work. 
Suggestions for planning sequences help the 
classroom teacher look ahead and choose 
the vocabulary areas that best fit into the 
rest of the experiences planned for and by 
the pupils. 

The effects of this pioneering in teaching a 
foreign language in the elementary schools of 
San Diego are being noted by our secondary 
foreign-language teachers. Their favorable 
comments indicate that when the present 
enrichment program, now requested on an 
interest basis by individual schools and 
teachers, is a part of the experience of every 
elementary child, much more can be accom- 
plished in the usual two-year high-school 
language course. 

Thus succeeding generations of young San 
Diegans will have the opportunity for in- 
creased understanding and enjoyment of 
their nearest neighbors and of all the Ameri- 
cas. Moreover, an early and adequate start 
in acquiring a foreign language will enable 
our languge-gifted students to prepare them- 
selves for the leadership that our present 
and future position in world affairs demands. 
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1 Los Angeles City Schools, Instructional Guide 
for Teaching Spanish in the Elementary Schools 
(Los Angeles: School Publication no. 414, 
1946) p. 3. 


? Andersson, Theodore, The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School, Prelim- 
inary Edition, (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1953), p. v. 

* Andersson, op. cit., p.i. 


SPANISH IN CORPUS CHRISTI 


E.izABETH NAUNHEIM 
M. Menger School, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Corpus Christi, Texas, began teaching 
Spanish to elementary school children in 
September, 1940. It was necessary for Texas 
to pass a law legalizing the teaching of a 
foreign language to pre-high school students 
before free Spanish textbooks could be made 
available. Soon thereafter many school dis- 
tricts followed the precedent set by Corpus 
Christi. Today in almost every independent 
school district in Texas some work is being 
done in Spanish. Spanish is accepted through- 
out the state as having a definite place in 
the curriculum. 

When the program was first begun in Cor- 
pus Christi, Spanish was made a required 
subject in grades 3-8. In grades 9-12 it was 
an elective subject. Soon many of the kinder- 
gartens in the city began to teach Spanish. 
It was amazing to see how quickly the children 
were learning a second language, and even 
more amazing to see how much of the language 
they had retained when we began our instruc- 
tion in the third grade. 

One thing we guard against is teaching by 
the “translation and conjugation” or gram- 
matical method. We attempt first of all to 
teach an appreciation of the Spanish-speaking 
people and their culture. Firmly believing 
that ignorance of language is one of the great- 
est barriers to appreciation and understanding 
of other peoples, we are trying to provide a 
medium by which the Latin- and Anglo- 
Americans can communicate with each other, 
particularly in our great Southwest. 

We realize that we cannot teach children 
to speak a language fluently in 20 to 30 min- 
utes a day, but we teach the children an 
appreciation of the Spanish-speaking people 
through their games, songs, dances, and cus- 
toms, and they learn some easy words, idioms, 
and sentences which they can use with their 
Latin American friends. It is surprising how 


much Spanish some youngsters can learn in 
two or three years with just 20 minutes a 
day of actual conversation in class. 

We teach by the conversational method. 
Unless absolutely necessary, we never trans- 
late from one language to the other. New 
words and expressions are introduced by the 
use of pictures, action games, songs, and 
dances. The children are then encouraged to 
make original sentences from the new words 
they have learned. Later easy stories are 
read from the textbooks, which were written 
by Mr. E. E. Mireles, the head of our Spanish 
Department in Corpus Christi. The child is 
not asked to read a story, however, until he 
knows the meaning and pronunciation of 
most of the words in it. After reading the 
story and discussing it in Spanish, the child 
then may even write some original sentences 
using the new words he has acquired, though 
we do not encourage the use of much writing 
in the elementary grades. 

Some teachers use notebooks in which the 
children either draw or paste pictures and 
then write original sentences and compositions 
about their pictures. As much realia as pos- 
sible are used: films, tape recordings, radio 
programs, and phonograph records. 

Children are encouraged to act as teachers 
in the classroom after they have learned some 
questions and directions, using such sentences 
as‘“‘3Cémo se dice?” “3Cémo se llama usted?” 
“aDénde vive usted?” “Escriba usted en la 
pizarra,” and “Cierra usted la ventana.” 
The children really enjoy using their newly 
acquired language in this way. 

At the head of our Spanish program in 
Corpus Christi we have Mr. E. E. Mireles. 
It was Mr. Mireles who introduced and or- 
ganized the Spanish Program in the Corpus 
Christi Schools in 1940, and he has been with 
the schools as Coérdinator of Spanish since 
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that time. With 35 elementary schools, 5 
junior high, and 3 senior high schools under 
his supervision, our coédrdinator is a busy 
person. 

It is necessary, therefore, for him to work 
through a Head Teachers Group. This group 
is composed of one representative teacher 
from each of the 43 schools. The head teacher 
is usually chosen by the school faculty and is 
elected because of her knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for Spanish. The head teachers 
have monthly meetings with the codrdinator, 
when they discuss plans for the Spanish pro- 
gram and exchange ideas and methods that 
have been successful in their respective schools. 
The head teachers then return to their schools 
and hold meetings with the other teachers of 
Spanish, telling them what they have decided. 
They act as local supervisors to all teachers 
who need help in teaching Spanish. Thus our 
coérdinator visits only schools where the 
head teacher indicates she needs help. He is 
on call at all times for such visits. But he 
tries to visit all the schools at least once a 
year. 

Other media of teaching which we use are 
the Pan American Clubs. Every school be- 
sides a head teacher has a Pan American 
Club Sponsor. The sponsors also meet several 
times a year with the codrdinator to discuss 
ideas and plans for club programs. It is the 
job of the Pan American Club Sponsor to 
organize a club in her school composed of 
from three to six students from each Spanish 
class. These students are chosen by the teacher 
and the pupils to represent their class. They 
are sometimes chosen as good Spanish stu- 
dents, but many times the less interested 
students are chosen, which may encourage 
them to become more enthusiastic about 
Spanish. The Pan American Club usually 
meets twice a month. Officers are elected, 
and the meetings are carried on in Spanish 
as far as possible. Most of the high-school 
clubs conduct the entire meeting in Spanish. 

The programs of the Pan American Clubs 
consist of playlets, dances, and songs. The 
clubs also spend some time studying and learn- 
ing about the twenty-one Pan American 
countries. Material for these programs is 
obtained from the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D. C., and from Latin American 
countries. Many times the clubs have parties 


at which they have a pifiata. Other Spanish 
customs are followed at their parties. For 
Pan American Day a school-wide program is 
often given for the parents. In this way our 
elementary school Spanish program is helping 
the parents, too. 

When we first began to teach Spanish in 
the elementary grades it was necessary many 
times for the head teacher or the Pan Amer- 
ican Club Sponsor to teach several Spanish 
classes a day, trading a spelling or music 
class with some teacher who could not teach 
her own Spanish. Now most of the teachers 
in the elementary grades are able to teach 
their own Spanish. This is due to the wise 
choice of a teaching staff on the part of the 
Director of Personnel. Although Spanish is 
not required of all teachers who apply for 
positions in the Corpus Christi Schools, it is 
one point that is considered in all applica- 
tions. In cases where teachers are employed 
in the elementary schools who cannot teach 
Spanish, they are encouraged to take Spanish 
in our in-service training program; which, I 
might mention, includes many of our teachers 
who are not even teaching Spanish, but who 
are eager to learn the language. Of course, 
the high schools and the junior high schools 
have teachers who majored in Spanish in 
college and who teach all the Spanish classes. 
They are the only specialists in the system 
who teach Spanish. 

It has now been thirteen years since we 
first began Spanish in our elementary schools. 
Our junior and senior high school teachers are 
finding out that the results are most worth- 
while. Not only are their students coming to 
them with a good beginning vocabulary in 
Spanish, but also with a desire to really learn 
to speak the language. The junior and senior 
high classes have a much better attitude 
toward their Spanish, since they come to it 
with a background of five years in elementary 
schools. 

One of the most heartening experiences we 
have had is to see the way in which the little 
children have gotten their parents interested 
in the study of Spanish, and today in Corpus 
Christi there are thousands of homes where 
the children are leading the way to better 
communication and better understanding 
through the study of Spanish. 
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ARTICLES IN OLD FAMILIAR PLACES 


One of the coincidences between English 
and Spanish is the dropping of the definite ar- 
ticle before certain place names.' The two lan- 
guages agree (as against French, with which 
in most other respects each has more in com- 
mon) in the over-all semantics of the loss, in 
the identities of certain of the places, in the 
apparent inconsistency between one name 
that loses the article and a synonym that does 
not, and in a certain discrepancy between 
dialects. 

Most textbook grammars of medium to 
ample coverage mention casa at least, and 
sometimes clase, as two nouns that resemble 
English home, camp, school, class, etc. in drop- 
ping, permissibly, the definite article in prepo- 
sitional phrases. Even reference grammars, 
however, give little more information than 
this.2? Bello makes a casual reference to casa 
and palacio (§877), Ramsey (§1345) adds misa 
and caza (the latter certainly no place name 
and the former doubtful), Ferndndez* and 
Alonso-Henriquez* and also Alfredo F. Pa- 
drén' mention names of theaters. 

The works that go into more detail all have 
something to offer. I shall quote, with com- 
ment, and then try to draw the threads to- 
gether. 

Kany* says: “With a few nouns, like casa, 
palacio, etc., standard Spanish has from early 
times omitted the definite article, possibly 
because the ‘noun was originally felt as unique 
and in effect a proper noun’ (Keniston, p. 237). 
The usage has in a few cases been extended in 
American Spanish but, more generally, has 
fallen into disuse. Thus in Mexico, catedral 
and Camara de Diputados are often used with- 
out la: ‘Las campanas de Catedral...’; 
‘... frente a Catedral’. ...In Spanish Amer- 
ica the article is general with casa while stand- 
ard peninsular Spanish omits it: voy a la casa 
for standard voy a casa... .’’ There is a ques- 
tion whether the matter of casa is linguistic or 
more broadly cultural. One of my students 
points out that if a man is working in his 
garage, he does not then go home, but to the 
house; he already is home. On a farm the same 
is potentially true; from the farthest corner of 
it one might still go to the house, but go home 
from some outside point. It is easy to imagine 
the effect that this broadening of the horizon 
would have in predominantly rural Spanish 
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America. The terms retain their meaning (a 
casa ‘home,’ a la casa ‘to the house’), but the 
frequencies are drastically changed. Three 
Argentine speakers confirm the nuances that 
I have mentioned for Spanish.’ Padrén adds 
for Cuba, “Decimos siempre Voy a casa y no 
Voy a la casa,’* commenting on Kany’s ob- 
servations. One dialectal difference, however, 
does affect the meaning of the phrases: a num- 
ber of Spanish American speakers (several 
Mexican, one Costa Rican) assure me that 
they do not omit the article unless the sub- 
ject’s own home is referred to; others use it 
either way (cp. “No era raro ver discurrir . . . 
tal o cual linterna...con que respetuoso 
servidor alumbraba a sus magnfficos amos, 
quienes se dirigian a la habitual tertulia o de 
visita a casa de sus parientes’”). The English 
analog is I’m going home with my friends. 

H. L. Mencken traces the omission of the 
article before nouns that become proper nouns 
because of a new official status. His remarks 
are pertinent to the Mexican Cémara de Dipu- 
tados: “In many American cities . . . the news- 
papers now omit [the article) even before City 
Hall and similar terms. The custom of omit- 
ting it before Congress arose during the days 
of the Continental Congress. . . . John Picker- 
ing, in his pioneer Vocabulary of 1816, said: 
‘This word, originally a common noun, and 
still so used in England, has with us become a 
proper noun. We, of course, use it without the 
article, but English writers, in speaking of 
American affairs, generally use it with the 
article.’ The NED shows that in England it 
began to be customary to omit the before Par- 
liament so long ago as the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury....In New Zealand it seems to be the 
custom to omit it even before Cabinet. . . .’” 

Keniston" has already been quoted by 
Kany. He includes concejo (compare English 
in council) with casa and palacio, and con- 
cedes that sierra and tierra in similar phrases 
are “in reality compound prepositions.” 

Benot and Curme make similar statements, 
for Spanish and English respectively. Benot 
says, “La falta de articulo es. . . signo de in- 
dividualidad: Voy a palacio (el del rey, el del 
obispo); Voy a Apolo (el café de Apolo).””” 
Curme says, “All things living and lifeless 
were conceived as individuals, and were used 
without the article, just as names of persons 
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had no article [this, which describes early vs. 
modern English, also describes Latin vs. 
Spanish]. In set expressions there are many 
survivals of this old usage: ‘He is going to bed, 
to school, to ruin, on foot, by water,’ etc.’ 
This is much the same as Keniston’s remark 
about proper names, but with a different per- 
spective: instead of “‘acquiring the loss,” so to 
speak, by reason of being felt as proper nouns, 
the examples given always “had the loss.” 
The wording is not a quibble, for in the present 
state of both languages dropping the article 
has taken on a positive value, with the result 
that not all instances of absence of the article 
are traditional ones: English I’m going to lab 
and Spanish Fuimos a Telégrafos are new. 

Kruisinga improves the statement for this 
new positive value: ‘““Many class-nouns de- 
noting places are used without an article when 
the use of the place is referred to, e.g., school 
when meaning ‘a session of school’, or ‘the set 
time of attendance at school’. The construc- 
tion is especially common in prepositional ad- 
juncts.”™ He gives examples of before school, 
school begins, before bed, after church, in court, 
bed felt comfortable, from table, to camp, into 
hospital, in hall, prison . . . should be the last . . . 
resort, etc. 

“Use” suggests adverbial modification. The 
new positive value implies a manner of acting 
or behaving that is normal to the subject in 
connexion with the place referred to. ‘Going’ 
and ‘home,’ ‘school,’ ‘church,’ etc. imply, to- 
gether, certain conventional modes of be- 
havior. What strikes our attention in these 
phrases is not that the kind of adverbial modi- 
fication in question is unusual (in session, at 
sea, from abroad, by air, on horseback, a caballo, 
en avién, etc. are common enough), but that 
the places named are definite: in the com- 
moner phrases the relationship is either to no 
particular place or thing (a caballo) or to some- 
thing too broad or inclusive to pinpoint (por 
tierra, de oro). For names of definite places to 
enter the pattern, the places must be rather 
special: something lying near the home base 
of the subject. Home, of course, is the ideal 
example. How intimate the connexion has to 
be is shown in the impossibility, to most 
speakers, of saying The sheriff is in jail, unless 
he has been arrested, or, to a truck-driver 
about to deliver a load of books, Let’s go to col- 
lege. The phrases have all to some extent been 
fossilized. 

But since genuine proper nouns, which do 


not necessarily refer to something as inti- 
mately connected with the subject as home, 
school, class (if one is a student), camp (if one 
is a soldier), etc., also drop the article, it is im- 
possible at times to tell whether a given noun 
should be considered one way or the other. 
Spanish, but not English, can apply the test 
of using the noun as a grammatical subject. 
Of the following, 1. Casa es el lugar mds que- 
rido, 2. Misa tendrdé lugar a las seis, 3. Palacio 
es el lugar mds anhelado, 4. Clase de espajiol 
sigue a clase de historia, 5. Presidio es el lugar 
menos anhelado, 6. Correos queda en la 
préxima esquina, 7. Coro sigue a confesién, 8. 
Catedral queda en la préxima esquina, and 9. 
Quimica es la préxima clase, all the relevant 
nouns were judged acceptable in other con- 
texts without the article, but here only those 
in 3, 6, 8, and 9 (and as for 4, the modification 
is not a factor since Voy a clase de espafiol was 
accepted). Of the nouns most frequently men- 
tioned by the grammars (casa, misa, clase, 
palacio), palacio would seem therefore to stand 
a little to one side, and to resemble Correos, 
Cdémara de Diputados, and English Parliament 
and Congress as a more nearly exclusive exam- 
ple of a proper name. 

Quimica is significant. In departmentalized 
institutions it is the practise in both languages 
to label departments by the name of their 
function in the whole; in the Spanish bank 
there are Valores, Caja, Créditos, Depédsitos, 
Préstamos, Hipotecas (but el archivo, a service 
to, not of); in the American hospital there are 
Surgery, Maternity (but the pharmacy, simi- 
larly); in the university there are the names 
of classes (I’m on my way to chemistry; Voy a 
quimica). These are proper names as used, but 
also designate functions, and are close to the 
“home base’’ of the speaker. The name of a 
place that is in but not of the institution (cp. 
He is in washroom) is not likely to be turned 
into a proper noun. The three threads, proper- 
ness, function, and familiarity, are intertwined 
even here. 

As properness is usually primary with the 
nouns just mentioned, function may be with 
others. Function implies process, and process 
takes time: we can therefore test with preposi- 
tions of time. Durante was accepted with clase, 
misa, presidio, confesién, coro, and corte, but 
rejected with casa, palacio, correos, catedral, 
and others. A través de, which is purely spatial, 
was accepted with palacio, presidio, and co- 
rreos. To the extent that the artificial condi- 
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tions of questioning an informant are reliable, 
it would follow that function is primary with 
clase, misa, confesién, coro, and corte, and that 
presidio shares function and properness in 
about equal proportions. Results in English 
are similar (during school but not during cam- 
pus; across campus but less likely across school). 
With nouns of pure function, omission of the 
article is of course common: J’m on my way to 
rehearsal, practise, work; a ejercicios, prdcticas, 
servicio, trabajo, paseo, etc. The adverbialness 
of certain phrases of location in English is 
shown in their conversion to straight adverbs: 
abed, ashore, afield, and home itself. 

Spanish reference grammars overlook the 
possibilities with different prepositions; mostly 
they consider only a, de, and en. Yet, within 
the limits of sense, practically any preposi- 
tion can be used. My Castilian informant 
accepts clase after a, de, en, desde, hacia, para, 
por, durante, cerca de, and antes de (rejecting 
sobre, entre, hasta, and a través de). That sobre 
clase should be rejected and sobre Correos 
accepted follows from the meaning of the 
words—Correos was accepted with all but the 
purely functional prepositions durante and 
antes de (and even with antes de in the spatial 
sense ‘antes de llegar a’). But use with preposi- 
tions is limited not only by sense but also 
by the tendency of prepositional phrases to 
fossilize, with the result that in both English 
and Spanish there are arbitrary inconsist- 
encies. In my speech in is acceptable with 
gym, jail, camp, school, church, etc., but not 
with market without the article. In Spanish 
my informant accepts por with casa, clase, 
misa, and palacio, but not with presidio. 
Differences from speaker to speaker are to 
be expected whenever the rather personal 
sense of “home base” counts. 

Fossilization makes for inconsistencies be- 
tween synonyms. I can say They sent him to 
jail (or prison) but not They sent him to 
penitentiary; my Castilian informant accepts 
Fué a presidio but not Fué a cdrcel. Fernandez 
notes'® that in Madrid “se dice vamos al 
Maria Guerrero, al Infanta Isabel, al Beatriz, 
pero a Eslava, a Lara.” 

Similarly, there are differences among 
dialects in both languages. Carter Dickson’s 
“the plain Briton would arise in all his ma- 
jesty, saying: ‘To hell with common sense; 
stick him in clink’’"* sounds strange to us, 
and the Britisher’s in hall and in hospital are 
also unfamiliar to most Americans. British 


proper noun the High Street contrasts with 
American High Street." Kany records colegio 
as typical of Bolivia in the type Un libro de 
los que traje de colegio,'* rejected by my Cas- 
tilian informant, as he also rejected the 
Mexican a Catedral and a Cdémara de Dipu- 
tados..* The “home base” feeling writ 
somewhat smaller is seen in the outburst of 
the profane Quaker: “Well, they may turn 
me out of meeting, but I’ll be damned if they 
can stop me from using the plain language.”””° 
To summarize: names of places that (1) 
suggest functions occurring within the place, 
or that (2) are quasi-proper nouns, and that 
(3) at the same time are more or less on the 
“home base” of the speaker, are likely to 
drop the definite article; but it is hard to 
predict what ones will actually do so. 


Dwicsat L. BoLincER 
University of Southern California 


NOTES 


1 I wish to acknowledge the benefit of discus- 
sion by my students, especially Father Robert 
G. Dodson and Patrick R. Stingley. As usual, 
I am indebted to my colleague Dr. Laudelino 
Moreno. 

? I find nothing in Lenz, La oracién y sus partes; 
Keniston, Spanish Syntax List; Gili Gaya, 
Curso superior de sintazis espafiola; Spanish 
Academy, Gramdatica de la lengua espafiola; and 
Alonso, “Estilistica y gramdtica del articulo 
en espafiol,’”’ in Estudios lingutsticos, Madrid, 
ed. Gredos, 1951. The source that should offer 
most, Cuervo’s Diccionario de construccién 
y régimen, “‘el, la, los, las,’’ Bogoté, 1946, has 
little more than the others except for two cita- 
tions from Martinez de la Rosa with casa 
in adverbial use without preposition, possibly 
a Gallicism. 

*Salvador Ferndndez, Gramdtica espafiola; 
los sonidos, el nombre y el pronombre, Madrid: 
Revista de Occidente, 1951, p. 153 fn. 

* Amado Alonso and Pedro Henriquez Urefia, 
Gramdtica castellana, segundo curso, Buenos 
Aires: Losada, 1949, p. 51. 

5 Alfredo F. Padrén, ‘‘Giros sintdcticos en las 
hablas popular y semiculta cubanas,’”’ mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, Havana, 1949, p. 4. 

* American-Spanish Syntaz, University of 
Chicago Press, 1945, pp. 19-20. 

7™The cultural facts are not uniform. Two 
Castilians tell me that they would say Voy a 
la casa, not Voy a casa, speaking to a total 
stranger, regardless of distance or of location 
on or off one’s own property, and that Voy a 
casa would be normal even for just garage-to- 
house if speaking to a friend. The conclusion is 
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the same as far as frequencies in Spanish 
America are concerned: that in a sparsely set- 
tled community with few intimacies, a la casa 
would be used more. 

* “‘Apuntaciones sobre el libro Spanish-Ameri- 
can Syntaz, de... Kany,’’ mimeographed 
pamphlet, Havana, 1949, p. 1. 

® Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos, New York: 
Holt, 1907, p. 45. Cuervo, op. cit., p. 33, de- 
scribes what is probably the true state of af- 
fairs for the standard language: ‘‘Casa no 
lleva articulo cuando en absoluto denota la 
de la persona que habla ni cuando se trata de 
la de la persona denotada en el complemen- 
to siguiente.’’ 

10 ‘American street names,’’ American Speech, 
23.86 (1948). 

1 The Syntax of Castilian Prose, The Siz- 
teenth Century, University of Chicago Press, 
1937, §18.72. Cuervo, op. cit. pp. 32-33, men- 
tions palacio and explains as possibly analogical 
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to palacio the two examples of en corte and a 
tesorerta general that he quotes. From the pre- 
Classical period he quotes, p. 72, fuese luego 
para Corte and los sacramentos de Santa Iglesia. 
12 Eduardo Benot, Arquttectura de las lenguas, 
Buenos Aires: Glem, n.d., II, 80, fn. 

18 George O. Curme, Syntar, New York: Heath, 
1931, p. 511. 

“4 E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day 
English, Part II, Groningen: Noordhoff, 1932, 
§1376. 

18 Thid. 

16 The Reader Is Warned, New York: Pocket 
Books, 1945, p. 210. 

1 American usage originally accorded with 
British. See Mencken, op. cit. 

18 “Bolivian popular speech,’”’ Hispanic Re- 
view, Jan. 1947. 

19 Cf. J. Gonzdlez Moreno, Etimologias del 
espanol, México: Patria, 1942, p. 134. 

20 Word Study, Feb. 1949, p. 1, col. 2. 


DE LO(S) QUE CREIA 


The translation of “than” in Spanish is 
regularly listed as de lo que, if the comparison 
in the second clause is with a preceding idea, 
rather than a specific object. Moreover, the 
presence of a verb of “saying,” “thinking,” 
“feeling,” “believing,” and the like, in the 
second clause, is supposed automatically to 
preclude the use of any other form. Logically, 
it should be possible to have a sentence of 
this type, in which the antecedent is a noun, 
viz. ““Tiene dofia Mercedes unos ojos mucho 
mds expresivos de los (ojos) que decita Ud (que 
tenfa).”” Such theoretical formations are not 


always easy to document. Here, however, is 
an example taken from a letter (no date) 
written by Pedro Salinas to Raimundo Lida, 
commenting on the latter’s edition of Rubén 
Darfo’s Cuentos: “No se figuraba uno lo que 
representa ese modo de su labor, hasta tener 
asi coleccionados sus cuentos...mds nu- 
merosos de los que se creta.” (Printed in 
“Noticiero Bibliogréfico”, Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica, Mexico and Buenos Aires, 1950?) 


J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois Univ. 


PRETERITE AND IMPERFECT 


Even when students see a certain phe- 
nomenon and admit that a given English 
phrase describes it, they are extremely slow 
to apply to another language what they have 
just witnessed and approved for English. A 
striking case of this is the distinction between 
the Spanish preterite and imperfect 

A teacher, impatient at the docile repeti- 
tion of “The simple past indicates a past 
completed act,’’ goes to the board and writes 
“Vine a la pizarra y escribf. Aquf estoy escri- 
biendo todavia.” Then he asks the class “Does 
that ‘escrib{’ indicate that I ended the act 
of writing the moment after I reached the 


board?”’ One of the more perceptive students 
answers “No, it indicates the moment when 
you began to write.’”’ No one disagrees, and 
the professor thinks that he has established 
the point after he has given two or three other 
illustrations, but when he asks for an explana- 
tion of “estuvo” in “Al encontrar un cheque 
en la carta, Juan estuvo contento,” he finds 
half the class answering “The simple past 
here indicates a past completed act.” 

So he tries another tack: he writes ‘““When 
she saw the wolves around the camp, Maria 
was afraid. They stayed until dawn,” and 
asks for a translation. Sure enough, “‘tenia 
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miedo” comes up. The teacher asks, “Why 
did you use ‘tenfa’?” “Because the fear con- 
tinued until the wolves left: the imperfect is 
used for continued action.”—‘“I seem to 
have heard that before” the teacher wearily 
remarks. “Your logic is perfectly good, but 
your definition is absolutely useless in dis- 
criminating between the two past tenses. 
Would a continuation of less than a second 
count as ‘past continued action’?”—“Of 
course not!”’—‘All right, let’s see!” he says 
as he pushes a pencil off the end of the desk. 
“What did you see as you glanced at the 
pencil?”—“It was falling from the edge of 
the desk.””—‘‘And how do you translate ‘was 
falling’ into Spanish?”—“Cafa”—“But why 
didn’t you use ‘cay6’? The fall certainly took 
less than a second.”—“Oh, I’m all mixed 
up!” exclaims the victim. An alert student 
comes to the rescue with “You didn’t use the 
simple past because that’ would. have indi- 
cated seeing the pencil at the very instant 
that it began to fall, before it was definitely 
away from the edge of the desk.” The pro- 
fessor, pleased at having at least one student 
who can see the obvious, says ‘“That’s it, 
exactly! We make the choice in English on 
that basis, between ‘was falling’ and ‘fell.’ 
It’s just a matter of realizing what you have 
been doing for years. Jim said ‘was falling’ 
because he realized that the pencil was already 
away from the edge of the table, and the 
amount of time that might have been involved 
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in the fall before or after the instant he 
glanced had absolutely nothing to do with 
his choice. And this fact of an already existing 
situation at a certain past moment, without 
regard for time before or after, is always true 
for the imperfect, whether it means ‘was hap- 
pening’ or ‘used to happen.’ It should be 
apparent that a statement of what is always 
true is more useful than one which is true 
only part of the time.” 

Everyone agrees, but the next test brings 
out the same old misleading definitions, with 
the errors that logically arise from them. 
Eventually, however, almost everyone in the 
class decides,. if not that concrete facts are 
the only basis of judgment, at least that the 
professor is most stubbornly convinced of the 
idea. Most. of them end up by developing a 
real sense of when and why to use a given 
past tense. 

I would appreciate hearing from readers 
who know of grammars which state that the 
preterite often indicates a past beginning, as 
the only one I have myself that does so is 
Parker and Ferndndez’ Un Afio Memorable 
(1935). I noticed with pleasure that Anfbal 
Vargas-Barén, in his “Los tiempos del in- 
dicativo” (Hispania, Nov. 1953) states for 
the preterite: “. . . la perfeccién de una accién 
o su iniciacién” (p. 413). 


Rosert D. SEWARD 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


Conducted by the Eprror 








THE MLA FL PROGRAM: A REPORT TO THE AATSP 


At the end of the first year and a quarter of 
the MLA Foreign Language Program (and of 
slightly less than a half year of my direct in- 
volvement in it) I am asked to report to you 
on its progress to date and its plans for the 
future.* 

Some of you may wonder how the Modern 
Language Association came to have a Foreign 
Language Program. How did this association 
of research scholars, aloof from and scarcely 





* Read by the Editor at the Annual Business 
Meeting, Chicago, 28 December 1953. 


aware of pedagogical problems, come to take 
the lead in the vigorous campaign that is now 
being waged? Was its new-found interest the 
result of the Rockefeller grant? And if so, why 
was the grant made to the MLA and not to 
some other association already committed to 
the cause? 

The history of the MLA, during most of the 
present century, furnishes some justification 
for such an attitude. But those who founded 
the Association in 1883 had distinctly peda- 
gogical aims, and for at least a generation the 
Association devoted itself to teaching methods 
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and to considering the proper place of the 
modern languages in the school and college 
curricula. And the Association began to return 
to these first principles in the 1940’s. Indeed a 
sizable and vocal minority of its members 
during all these years had never abandoned 
these principles. The Commission on Trends 
in Education, established in 1939 and for many 
years under the vigorous leadership of Henry 
Grattan Doyle, was keenly aware that schol- 
arly research could not exist in a vacuum, and 
that ivory towers need windows, and doors. 
In 1946 the Association, at its General Meet- 
ing, unanimously resolved that the MLA “in 
devoting itself to research does not abandon 
its original purpose, the advancement of the 
study of modern languages and literatures; 
the Association is opposed to the curtailment 
of these subjects in the curricula of colleges 
and secondary schools; and it regards the 
mutual understanding of peoples through 
understanding oi their languages and litera- 
tures as essential to the implementing of the 
social international obligations which our 
country has undertaken.” And in 1950, the 
Commission on Trends in Education declared: 
“The scholarly research of the MLA cannot 
exist by itself; it must rest upon a broad base 
of work in the schools and colleges of the 
country. The promotion and support of the 
study of English and of foreign languages at 
all levels must, therefore, be a matter of con- 
tinuing concern to the Association.” 

In the spring of 1952 the Executive Council 
of the MLA authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary, William Riley Parker, to undertake an 
investigation of the role that foreign-language 
study should play in our schools and colleges, 
and a campaign to strengthen this role. He was 
also authorized to seek financial support from 
one of the foundations, but the Council com- 
mitted the Association to the FL Program, 
whether or not the MLA obtained a founda- 
tion grant. The staff began conferring and col- 
lecting information at once, and plans for the 
Foreign Language Section Meeting last De- 
cember in Boston were laid before there was 
any promise of foundation support. 

How have we spent the money this first year 
(one third of the $120,000 grant), and what 
are we accomplishing? We have increased our 
staff from five to eleven people, enormously 
increased our correspondence, sent staff mem- 
bers to conferences and meetings in various 


parts of the country and brought foreign lan- 
guage teachers to New York for individual or 
group conferences. Three of the five executive 
members of the staff are teaching half-time at 
New York University, which has been, for a 
quarter of a century, an unbelievably generous 
host to the Association, giving it rent-free 
quarters and releasing to the Association half 
the teaching time of the Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Parker; the Treasurer, Mr. Fisher; and 
the Assistant Editor, Mr. Taylor. Because of 
these teaching responsibilities and because of 
the steady increase in activity at our offices, 
we have been able to accept only a few of the 
many invitations to address foreign language 
meetings. Bear in mind that the Association 
must still carry on all its normal activities, 
including the publication of PMLA and of 
Research in Progress, and that each day’s mail 
brings a half dozen manuscripts from authors 
or readers and nearly fifty letters that require 
an answer. 

How is the FL Program organized? There is 
a weekly meeting of the five executive mem- 
bers of the staff, during which we bring one 
another up to date on accomplishments for 
the past week and lay plans for the coming 
week. There is a Steering Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council to advise us 
on the FL Program. Its members are Theodore 
Andersson of Yale, Stephen Freeman of 
Middlebury. Hayward Keniston of Duke, Al- 
bert Marckwardt of Michigan, Bayard Q. 
Morgan of Stanford, and Howard Lee Nos- 
trand of the University of Washington. The 
Committee as a whole meets with the staff 
three times a year, and its members indi- 
vidually are in constant touch with us by 
mail. In addition, there are Liaison Commit- 
tees with each of the AATs and with the 
regional MLA groups (SAMLA, South Cen- 
tral MLA, Pacific Northwest Conference, 
Central States MLA, Rocky Mountain MLA). 
One of our guiding principles is that we must 
not move into any field or undertake any task 
that is already being effectively handled by 
some other association. Another principle is 
that the FL Program will succeed only to the 
extent that it becomes a cooperative and con- 
tinuing campaign by all modern language 
teachers, including teachers of English. In this 
connection, you should know that three of the 
five members of the MLA executive staff (Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Mildenberger) 
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are teachers of English, and that their fields 
of specialization are respectively Milton, 
Middle English, and Anglo-Saxon. 

What have we accomplished in this first 
year? We have collected an enormous mass 
of information, much of it still only partly 
digested, about foreign language persons and 
places. We have sought only information for 
which we think we can find an active use; 
it is our firm resolve to collect no statistics 
merely for the sake of collecting them, and 
we do not intend that this Program shall end 
with a ponderous volume concluding that 
the foreign language situation is bad and that 
someone else should now do something about 
it. 

Despite this disclaimer, we did collect 
statistics on foreign language entrance and 
degree requirements. We did not use a sam- 
pling technique; we sent questionnaires to 
every one of the 767 colleges that grant a 
B.A. degree, and we nagged the laggard regis- 
trars by letter and by long-distance telephone 
until we got returns from all 767 colleges. 
We interpreted the answers (some of which 
clumsily or artfully avoided the point) to 
the best of our ability and published the re- 
sults in the Supplement to the September 
1953 PMLA. Many of you have seen these 
results: 30 per cent of the colleges have an 
FL entrance requirement; 85 per cent have 
an FL degree requirement. In the period 
between the collecting of this information 
and the publication of it, we asked every 
foreign language teacher we talked with 
(and there were dozens of them) to guess at 
the percentage of colleges with an FL degree 
requirement. All the guesses were far below 
the truth. The collecting of this information 
might therefore be justified on this count 
alone. But we were not content; we were com- 
mitted to an active use of the statistics. We 
sent reprints of the article to each registrar, 
asking for corrections and also for the per- 
centage of students who offer two or more 
FL units for admission whether or not there 
is an FL entrance requirement. These figures, 
still incomplete, will be highly interesting. 
We also sent a reprint to each FL Depart- 
ment Chairman who was not an MLA mem- 
ber, offering our help in any campaign he 
was engaged in, or any campaign he would 
be willing to undertake, to restore or 
strengthen the entrance or the degree require- 





ment. We wrote to the Chairmen of English 
Departments urging them to lend their weight 
to these campaigns. And we are now planning 
an intensive drive to get the FL Degree 
requirement restored in the minority of col- 
leges that now lack this requirement. 

I have described this one operation at 
length as an example of our attitude toward 
the collecting of statistics; unless they are 
put to positive and active use, they do not 
justify the time and effort spent in collecting 
them. We have prepared a questionnaire on 
FL requirements for the Masters’ and Doc- 
tors’ degrees which, with the cooperation of 
the Association of Graduate Schools, we will 
send out to all graduate schools in the country, 
and we plan to make a correspondingly active 
use of its results. 

One of our most compelling and perplexing 
problems is communication. How can we get 
in touch with the twenty to twenty-five 
thousand FL teachers in the country? No- 
body really knows how many there are, and 
two thirds of them are not members of any 
existing association of FL teachers. Even if 
we could get an accurate list of all such 
teachers and attempt to get in direct touch 
with them through a news bulletin, we would 
have to put aside all other activity and become 
a news-bulletin publishing association, an 
activity not within the stipulated limits of 
the Rockefeller grant, and an activity that 
would mean by-passing all the existing FL 
teachers associations, including the AATSP, 
which is the last thing we want to do. So we 
have tried to work indirectly rather than di- 
rectly. We have run off a series of FL Bulle- 
tins on our “ditto” machine, which limits us 
to about two hundred copies, and we are 
sending these copies to key people in the pro- 
fession, teachers who we hope will circulate 
them as widely as possible. Many of these 
teachers are mimeographing the bulletins and 
mailing them out to other teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and some teachers are reprinting 
selections from our bulletin material in their 
own state or regional bulletins. Our FL Bulle- 
tins are also going to the editors of all FL 
journals, and we hope in this way to spread 
the news on a cooperative basis that will 
bring many more people into an active rather 
than a passive share in the campaign. We 
are continually conscious of this need for 
cooperative effort, and we believe that the 
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limitations of our “ditto” machine are really 
a strength rather than a weakness, and that 
the FL Program could never succeed if it 
were merely a series of hand-outs from the 
MLA. 

To strengthen the lines of communication 
and cooperation, we have had two conferences, 
one in April with the editors of the AAT 
journals and the ML, and one in November 
with the Secretaries of the AATs and the 
Business Manager of the MLJ. At these con- 
ferences (and they were the first at which 
either the editors or the secretaries had ever 
gathered together around a table) there were 
profitable interchanges of shop-talk, editorial 
policies, membership campaigns, financial 
problems, bookkeeping techniques, together 
with a clearer understanding of the FL Pro- 
gram and of our common stake in its success. 

One of the most encouraging recent develop- 
ments in FL teaching has been the grass- 
roots growth of this teaching in the elementary 
schools. A powerful impetus to this growth 
was supplied by Earl J. McGrath in his 
St. Louis speech in May 1952 (published in 
the August 1952 Hispania) and in the Wash- 
ington conference that the U. 8. Office of 
Education held in January 1953 (summarized 
by Marjorie Johnston in the May 1953 His- 
pania). When Mr. McGrath resigned as 
Commissioner of Education this spring, there 
was grave fear that the movement would 
lose impetus and focus. The MLA, hoping 
that the Office of Education would carry on, 
waited a decent interval before stepping in. 
Emilie Margaret White, Marjorie Johnston, 
Agnes Brady, Tug Andersson, and many 
other teachers dedicated to the movement 
did what they could, with limited time and 
resources, to answer the mounting number of 
appeals for information and guidance. Finally, 
convinced that the movement needed an 
adequate center and that no other single 
agency was disposed or able to supply it, we 
have taken two steps toward the centraliza- 
tion of information on the subject. Kenneth 
Mildenberger of our staff has collected infor- 
mation on where, to what extent, and by 
whom FLs are now being taught in elementary 
schools. I hope you all heard his report at the 
panel discussion here last night. Our second 
move was to phrase a series of eighteen ques- 
tions on the subject, to invite six authorities 
to draft answers to the questions, to invite 
the six authorities and six consultants to 


criticize these first drafts, to have second 
drafts written, and to bring the whole group 
together in mid-December at our offices to 
work out definitive answers to these questions. 
The twelve authorities who joined forces and 
opinions on this project are Theodore Anders- 
son, Director of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Program at Yale, and the author of 
The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools, published this fall by 
D. C. Heath & Co.; Agnes Brady, whom I 
need not identify to this audience; Dorothy 
Chamberlain, teacher of Spanish in the Somer- 
ville New Jersey schools; Emile de Sauzé, 
founder of the Cleveland Plan of teaching 
FLs in the grades; Ruth Ginsburg of Los 
Angeles, chairman of last night’s panel dis- 
cussion; Theodore Huebener, Director of 
FLs in the New York City public schools; 
Helen Mackintosh, Associate Chief of the 
Elementary Schools Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education; Carlos Rivera, Super- 
visor of Spanish in the Elementary Grades 
of the El Paso public schools; Arthur Selvi, 
Professor of Education and Modern Languages 
in Connecticut Teachers College; Henry Lee 
Smith of the Foreign Service Institute in 
Washington; Clarence Wachner, Director of 
Language Education in the Detroit public 
schools, and Emilie Margaret White, Super- 
vising Director of Foreign Languages in the 
Washington D. C. public schools. The docu- 
ment that resulted from all these drafts and 
conferences will be available as a whole or 
in separate sheets to answer specific inquiries 
from anyone interested in the teaching of 
FLs in the elementary schools. 

Another area into which the MLA felt 
impelled to enter was the very moot question 
of the establishment of a Department of 
Foreign Languages in the National Education 
Association. We became convinced that many 
FL teachers were forming opinions on the 
matter without adequate facts on which to 
form such opinions. The MLA staff had no 
opinion for or against the proposal, but we 
set about collecting the answers to a series of 
pertinent questions. The answers, checked 
by the NEA itself, were sent out, as FL 
Bulletin 15, to our regular recipients and also 
to the members of the Executive Councils 
of all the AATs and the regional MLAs 
who are considering this matter at their 
annual meetings. This material will be pub- 
lished in the March 1954 Hispania. 
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A very recent opportunity which holds 
great possibilities for carrying our campaign 
to the general public is the decision of 
UNESCO to choose, as one of its themes for 
next year, the subject ‘‘Foreign Languages 
for International Understanding.” This means 
that the subject will be discussed at a series 
of twenty or more large conferences attended 
by leaders in academic and non-academic 
circles. The MLA assignment is to prepare, 
by February Ist, a work paper of some 27,000 
words on the whole subject, divided into forty 
subtopics. 

These are the most tangible accomplish- 
ments of the first year, the solid landmarks 
(if I may distort a metaphor) in a sea of 
correspondence that has mounted to the 
point where nearly all our days are spent in 
answering letters and our major projects are 
undertaken nights and weekends. But we 
welcome the correspondence, and the volume 
of it is in many ways the most positive and 
most encouraging indication that the FL 
Program is succeeding. 

And now, to peer ahead to the next two 
years—for we can not surely foretell along 
what paths unforeseen developments will 
lead us—we hope to extend our campaign 
outside the ranks of FL teachers, for persuad- 
ing the already persuaded has obvious limita- 
tions. Teachers of English and other sub- 
jects, including teachers of Education, are in 
varying degrees increasing their support of 
our cause or relaxing their hostility to it. 


We hope to reach the general public more 
frequently and with more force through ar- 
ticles and editorials in newspapers and maga- 
zines of general circulation and through the 
cooperation and support of PTAs and Womens 
Clubs. We shall, in effect, be trying to sell 
FLs to the public, and the effectiveness of our 
sales campaign will depend to a considerable 
extent on the quality of the product we are 
selling. This product is your product, the 
product of your teaching under present con- 
ditions, good or bad. Whatever the conditions, 
we hope that your product is good enough to 
make the public—and therefore the educa- 
tional world—clamor for more of it: more 
students, more courses, more hours of instruc- 
tion in each course, and therefore more 
teachers, more adequately trained—and paid 
—and more clearly respected and honored for 
your conquest of past and present obstacles 
and your proven ability to make full and vital 
use of the opportunities that lie ahead. 


FLs in the Elementary Schools—The papers 
read on this subject at the April 1953 Ken- 
tucky Language Conference have been pub- 
lished and are available, at $1.00, from the 
University of Kentucky Library. The MLA 
held in mid-December a conference on the 
teaching of FLs in the elementary schools 
and formulated a series of questions and 
answers on the subject, which are now avail- 
able from the MLA offices at 6 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE NEA? 
FACTS AND OPINIONS 


[Believing that this question is one of the liveliest current issues facing FL teachers today, we reprint 
here an MLA bulletin on the subject. Error) 


One of the chief purposes of the MLA’s 
FL Program is to gather reliable facts about 
significant situations and developments in 
the field of modern foreign language teaching 
and to make them available to interested 
people. A significant current development is 
the proposal to establish a Department of 
Foreign (i.e., ancient and modern) Languages 
in the National Education Association. In 
this FL Bulletin, therefore, the MLA staff 
makes available the facts and opinions which 
seem pertinent to any decision on this impor- 
tant, controversial question. The facts have 


been gathered largely from NEA publications 
and have been verified by NEA officials; 
the opinions come from various sources; but 
the MLA staff is ultimately responsible for 
both facts and opinions. 

The material following consists of (I) a 
resume of previous action on this matter, 
and (II) a series of questions and answers. 

The MLA itself has taken no official position 
on the question and it has set up no commit- 
tee either to investigate or to negotiate. The 
MLA sstaff, however, is deeply concerned 
that the facts should become clearly and 
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widely known and the issues thoroughly 
weighed before any decision, for or against 
any proposed plan of organization, be made 
by any foreign language association. 


I. BACKGROUND 


In the last year or so there has been grow- 
ing interest in the question of the establish- 
ment of a Department of Foreign Languages 
(hereafter DFL) in the National Education 
Association (hereafter NEA). However, as 
long ago as 1944 the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers (now the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations— 
NFMLTA) authorized a “Committee on the 
Establishment of an NEA Department of 
Foreign Languages.”” At the 1946 meeting 
“the Executive Committee voted to table 
the matter pending the reorganization of 
the NEA now in progress” and to continue 
the appointed committee (Henri C. Olinger, 
chairman).—MLJ, XX XI (March 1947), 173. 

The question was revived when on 31 
October 1952 Miss Emilie Margaret White, 
President of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, sent a circular letter “to the 
presidents and secretaries of all language 
organizations concerned with the teaching of 
language in the hope that they will be willing 
to place before their respective associations a 
proposal to request the American Classical 
League as a national body to act as their 
agent in approaching the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations 
with a view to the establishment of a single 
Department of Language within the frame- 
work of the NEA.”’ Miss White also proposed 
that, “in the event that the ACL may not 
yet have been empowered to act as the nego- 
tiating agent for the classical associations, 
the modern language associations request 
the NFMLTA to enter into negotiations with 
the NEA for a department whose name could 
be made all-inclusive as soon as the classical 
associations have had time to act.” 

At the annual meetings of the modern 
language associations in December 1952, the 
following actions were taken as a result of 
this circular letter: 

AATF: “The Council passed a motion to 
the effect that it looked with favor on pos- 
sible participation in the NEA and that the 
Delegate to the NFMLTA be instructed to 
discuss the matter at the Federation meeting 


and explore all possibilities.’—FR, XXVI 
(Feb. 1953), 324-325. 

AATG: “The Executive Council accepted 
the request of Dr. Emily White that the NFM- 
LTA act as agent in approaching the national 
classical organizations with a view to the 
establishment of a single department of 
language within the framework of the NEA 
and to enter into negotiations with the NEA 
for a department whose name could be made 
all-inclusive as soon as the classical organiza- 
tions have had time to act.”—GQ, XXVI 
(Jan. 1953), 56. 

AATI: “Mr. Cioffari proposed as a substi- 
tute motion that the President name at once a 
committee of two college and two high-school 
teachers to investigate and report on Miss 
White’s proposal, to advise the secretary 
before Tuesday morning, and to have power 
to act for the association if necessary. Mr. 
McAllister then moved and the motion was 
passed unanimously that the Association 
express itself as in sympathy with the pro- 
posal in principle, but wishes to empower the 
committee to act on it at its discretion.”— 
Italica, XXX (March 1953), 58. 

AATSEEL: “After discussion of this pro- 
posal, which had been favorably considered 
by the Executive Council, Dr. Coleman pro- 
posed the following motion, which was car- 
ried unanimously: ‘It is hereby moved that 
AATSEEL support the proposal of Miss 
White to establish a foreign language depart- 
ment of the NEA to the extent of a contribu- 
tion not exceeding $25 per year’.”— 
AATSEEL Bulletin, X (15 March 1953), 60. 

AATSP: “The Executive Council approved 
the establishment of this Department and 
named the NFMLTA as its negotiating agent, 
subject to the approval of the Executive 
Council and the AATSP at a later date.”— 
Hispania, XXXVI (Feb. 1953), 7. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the NFMLTA, “under ‘new 
business,’ the matter of affiliation with the 
NEA was then discussed at great length.... 
Mr. Pitcher called attention to the existence 
of a committee on affiliation with the NEA 
which had reported unfavorably some years 
ago. The Executive Committee voted: (1) to 
discharge the old committee, and (2) to 
authorize President Coleman to appoint 4 
new committee to investigate further, with 
the understanding that its report to the Execu- 
tive Committee should be sent to the other 
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organizations concerned. The president there- 
upon appointed the following committee: 
Julio del Toro (chairman), Henry Grattan 
Doyle (vice-chairman), Miss Emma Birkmaier, 
Stephen A. Freeman, and Stephen L. Pitcher, 
all of whom expect to be in Washington for 
the U. S. Office of Education’s Conference 
on the Role of Foreign Languages in American 
Education on January 15 and 16, 1953.”— 
MLJ, XXXVII (April 1953), 212. 

This NFMLTA committee has not yet 
made public any report on its findings. In 
June 1953 the Executive Committee of the 
American Classical League, which had been 
proposed as the negotiating agent for the 
classical associations, voted to take no action 
at the present time. 


II. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What is the NEA? 

The National Education Association of the 
United States, founded in 1857, is a volun- 
tary, independent, non-partisan, representa- 
tive, working association. Its 520,442 mem- 
bers include about (an exact figure could not 
be obtained) 18,000 college teachers and 
nearly half of all the public elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers in the United 
States. In terms of members drawn from the 
public schools it is strongest in Utah, Nevada, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, Kansas, Washington, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Alaska, and Alabama, in that order. 
In these states it has anywhere from 69 
(Alabama) to 98 (Utah and Nevada) per cent 
of its potential public school membership. It 
is weakest in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Dakota, New 
York (especially New York City), Vermont, 
Florida, and Wisconsin, in that order. In 
these states it has from 4 (Rhode Island) to 
30 (Wisconsin) per cent of its potential mem- 
bership. In New York City only 3 per cent 
of the public school teachers belong to the 
NEA. 

The NEA includes 29 departments, 25 
commissions, committees, and councils, 14 
headquarters staff divisions. With head- 
quarters at 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., it has property and permanent 
assets of about $2,100,100, and its annual 
income (which has increased 550 per cent 
since 1935) is now about $2,750,000. Policies 
are determined in the annual Representative 


Assembly by delegates from 67 state and 
4,800 local affiliated associations. 

2. What are the regulations governing estab- 
ishment of an NEA DFL? 

Fact: 250 FL teachers, members of NEA 
and also of some group that has had “con- 
structive meetings” for at least three succes- 
sive years, must present to the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its annual meeting a written 
application for the establishment of a new 
department. Upon the recommendation of 
the NEA Board of Directors the Department 
may be established at the annual meeting 
a year later by vote of two-thirds of the dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. 

Opinion: Two groups, one for the classical 
languages (the American Classical League?) 
and one for the modern FLs, ought ideally 
to join in making any such application; but 
see #7 below. If application were deemed 
desirable, the logical modern FL association 
might be the NFMLTA, since its executive 
council has representatives from some regional 
MLAs and all the AATs, “groups” which 
have had meetings for “at least three succes- 
sive years.” 

3. If an NEA DFL were established, would 
teachers now members of an AAT or a 
regional or state MLA have to join 
the new department and the NEA? 

Fact: No, they would not have to join. 
Opinion: They would probably, however, be 
under frequent “pressures” to join the de- 
partment. 

4. Could a teacher join the DFL without 
joining the NEA? 

Fact: The NEA Bylaws (Art. IV, Sec. 2) 
read: “Active members of the Association, 
and no others, shall be eligible to such depart- 
ment membership.” Opinion: In practice, 
this has not been rigidly enforced. It would 
seem to be regarded, at present, as a goal 
to be achieved through education and per- 
suasion. 

5. Would members of FL sections of state 
education associations automatically 
become members of the NEA DFL? 

No. There are 67 state education associa- 
tions already affiliated with the NEA, but 
many teachers pay dues and belong to a 
state EA without being members of the NEA. 
However, hundreds of local associations and 
the state associations in Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, and Oregon now have a 
unified-dues plan, whereby a person who 
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wishes to join a local EA, a state EA, or the 
NEA must join all three and pay a single 
fee, fixed, collected, and distributed by the 
local association. The NEA hopes to see the 
unified-dues plan adopted by all local and 
state EAs. In most state EAs there are one 
or more FL section meetings at the time of the 
annual convention of the state EA. 

6. Could a FL teacher who was not a mem- 
ber of any FL teachers association 
join the NEA DFL? 

Yes. 

7. What part would teachers of the classics 
have in the NEA DFL? 

Opinion: Ideally, the application for the 
establishment of an NEA DFL should, if 
made, include representation of these teachers 
(see #2). But it would be possible for an 
association representing either classical or 
modern FL teachers to apply for affiliation 
and to leave the way open for the other 
group to join the DFL later. If both the class- 
ical and the modern FL teachers joined the 
new Department, both groups should pre- 
sumably have representation on the Depart- 
ment’s Executive Committee and in the 
selection of an Executive Secretary. Whether 
such representation were equal, or propor- 
tional (to the number of members), or arbi- 
trarily determined would presumably have 
to be agreed upon at some point by the classi- 
cists and the modern FL teachers themselves. 

8. What advantages would the establish- 
ment of a DFL have for existing FL 
associations such as the NFMLTA, the 
MLA, the various AATs, and the 
regional MLAs? 

Fact: No one can positively say. Opinion: 
To the extent that their members and officers 
were members of the DFL, existing FL 
associations could conceivably (a) avoid 
duplication of efforts; (b) reach a wider 
public, beyond their immediate fields; (c) 
have an indirect share, through representa- 
tion on the NEA staff, in the determination 
of educational policies; (d) have a central 
clearing house of information on matters of 
concern to all teachers of language; (e) have 
access to the results of educational research; 
(f) have the support of the NEA, whose pub- 
lications go to every school and which is in a 
position to influence administration and legis- 
lation; and (g) have their meetings listed on 
the NEA calendar. See also #18 below. 

9. What advantages would a college or 


unwersity FL teacher derive from join- 
ing the proposed Department? 

Fact: In addition to the NEA Journal, 
which is addressed primarily to public- 
school teachers but also carries articles in 
the field of higher education, he would receive 
the College and Unwwersity Bulletin of the 
Association of Higher Education, another 
Department of the NEA. There are currently 
about 18,000 NEA members from institutions 
of higher education—about 3.5 per cent of 
the total NEA membership, and about 7.2 
per cent of the total number of college and 
university teachers. 

Opinion: He could conceivably benefit from 
closer association with teachers and admin- 
istrators at other levels of instruction and 
from a resultant more active concern with 
the place of FLs in the curriculum, with 
teacher certification requirements, and with 
means of influencing accreditation of teacher- 
education institutions. 

10. What are the various NEA dues, apart 
from departmental dues? 

National dues are at present $5.00. State 
dues vary from $2.00 to $14.00. Local dues 
vary equally. “It is doubtful if an adequate 
program of activities can be maintained on 
less than $30 unified dues [see #5 above]— 
$10 for the local; $10 for the state; and $10 
for the national. Some states prefer dues on a 
percentage basis; others prefer a flat fee. 
This question becomes less pressing as salaries 
are equalized. Every state should adopt unified 
dues to take effect in each local when adopted 
by that local....The plan for unified dues 
by which professional dues for local, state, 
and national organizations are combined into 
a single fee is growing in favor and is a part 
of the Centennial Action Program [1951-57]. 
While the plan includes, at present, merely 
the standard dues in the local, state, and 
national organizations, the time is not far 
distant when departmental dues will be in- 
cluded also. In most cases one per cent of 
the annual salary will be quite adequate to 
cover dues in local, state, regional, national, 
and world organizations and their depart- 
ments.”—NEA Handbook (1952-53), p. 23. 
11. What publication do all NEA members 

receive? 

The NEA Journal (see #9 above). 

12. What would it cost to establish and 
maintain an NEA DFL? 

Fact: No one can definitely say. Most 
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NEA departments have offices in the NEA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. No 
department may have an office elsewhere 
without the consent of the Board of Directors 
of the NEA. The NEA furnishes office space, 
furniture, typewriters, stationery, and other 
supplies without charge to its departments. 
Such services as addressing, wrapping, and 
mailing are supplied at cost. Each department 
has a salaried Executive Secretary, and de- 
partments in subject fields comparable in 
size to foreign languages hire two or more 
assistants; salary budgets range from $11,000 
to $31,000. Total budgets, which include costs 
of publication, range from $45,000 to $67,000. 

Opinion: If the proposed DFL were to 
serve as an effective clearing-house of infor- 
mation and publish periodic bulletins, with a 
staff adequate for these activities, at least 
$40,000 a year would seem to be needed. 
The following hypothetical budget will exhibit 
some of the bases for this estimate: 

$8,000 office expenses 

2,500 travel expenses 

8,000 printing (after deducting advertising 
income) 


$7,500 Executive Secretary 
5,500 Associate Secretary 
8,500 three assistants 





$40,000 

The 1953-54 salary budget for the MLA’s 
Foreign Language Program (i.e., for persons 
working full time on the Program) is $22,500. 
This figure does not include the salaries of the 
MLA Executive Secretary, or Treasurer, or 
Assistant Editor, or other regular members 
of the headquarters staff. 

13. How would these costs be met? 

Fact: Largely or entirely by dues paid by 
individuals to the Department. NEA depart- 
ments are expected to be completely or very 
largely self-supporting. Although the NEA 
may make occasional small grants to a de- 
partment, no assurances on this point can be 
given in advance. There is also the possibility 
of dues or grants from FL associations (see 
#14 below). The amount of the departmental 
dues is determined at any regular business 
meeting of a department, by a two-thirds 
vote of those voting. 

Opinion: The amount of departmental dues 


would naturally vary inversely to the number 

of members of a DFL. If a total income of 

say, $40,000 were needed for effective activity 

(see #12 above), this would mean 10,000 

members at $4, 5,000 at $8, or 2,000 at $20. 

The combined memberships of all the AAT 

organizations total at present something 

under 10,000 (and there is considerable over- 
lap). 

If there were, say, 5,000 members in an 
NEA DFL, their total annual dues would 
range from a low of $13 ($5 for national dues, 
$8 for departmental dues, with no participa- 
tion in local or state activities) to a high of 
one per cent of each member’s salary (see 
#10 above). Dues paid to any AAT organiza- 
tion or to the MLA, or subscription to the 
Modern Language Journal, would of course be 
in addition to the dues estimated above. 

14. Would any existing FL associations 
(AATs, NFMLTA, ACL, etc.) affili- 
ated with the DFL have to pay any- 
thing as associations if an NEA DFL 
were established? 

This decision would be made by the DFL 
and cannot be predicted. 

15. Would the NEA Journal carry regular 
FL news if a DFL were established? 

Opinion: Some space would presumably be 
be allowed for such news occasionally. The 
amount of space and the character of the 
news would depend in part on the initiative 
of the DFL staff working with the NEA 
Journal staff. 

16. Would an NEA DFL have to publish a 
journal or some other publication? 

Opinion: If it did not do so, it could hardly 
be effective. A journal is not now considered 
essential, but some type of publication is 
assumed and would be needed (perhaps a 
bulletin or newsletter issued once or twice a 
month during the school year) to get current 
news to the membership and to school ad- 
ministrators, government agencies, etc. Sev- 
eral NEA departments publish a yearbook, 
which could serve as an annual report on 
developments in the field and on meetings and 
proceedings of the department. 

17. Could this departmental publication be 
the Modern Language Journal or any 
other FL journal now being published? 

Opinion: Not without extending its scope 
as well as its affiliation. Any publication of an 
NEA DFL would have to concern itself 
with both ancient and modern languages, 
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and it must appear as a departmental pub- 
lication and be sent to members of the depart- 
ment and other interested officials. The most 
essential departmental publication (see #16) 
would be a news bulletin. Some of the NEA 
departments do publish journals as_ well 
(e.g., the Mathematics Teacher, Science Teacher, 
etc.), but these fields have fewer independent 
journals than the FL field. If the NEA DFL 
eventually decided to publish a journal in 
addition to a bulletin, it would of course 
compete directly with the MLJ and less 
directly with the AAT journals and PMLA. 
18. How would an NEA DFL and its new 
publication(s) affect other FL associa- 
tions and their publications? 

Fact: No definite, confident answer to 
this question is possible. Opinion: If, for finan- 
cial or other reasons, FL teachers felt they 
had to choose between joining an NEA DFL 
and keeping their membership in one or more 
of the AATs or their subscription to the MLJ, 
and a large proportion of them chose the 
NEA DFL, the effect on the existing associa- 
tions. could be disastrous. (It could be espe- 
cially disastrous for the MLJ, if the new 
department decided at any time to publish 
a more or less competing journal.) But if the 
NEA DFL and its publication(s) unified 
FL teachers, gave them greater professional 
self-respect, increased the quality and quan- 
tity of the FL teaching and its material re- 
wards, other associations and their publica- 
tions might benefit greatly. 

19. To what extent can the NEA control the 
policy of its departments? 

“Departments . . . before adopting policies, 
should consider the question of possible dif- 
ferences with official NEA policy. All NEA 
units [including departments] should seek at 
all times to present a united front.”’ “Before 
&@ pronouncement is made. ..every feasible 
effort should be made to seek the judgment 
of other NEA units which may be concerned 
with the same problem. Pronouncements of 
NEA units should be considered with the 
utmost care before issuance, not only from 
the point of view of the group itself, but with 
regard to the welfare of the entire Association.” 
“Adherence to an official policy of the NEA 
does not deny to any unit of the Association 
the right to protest and to seek change by 
working within the NEA policy-making 
structure. Indeed, it is the duty as well as the 
right of each unit of the NEA continually to 


review NEA policy, especially with reference 
to the field of its own specialization. Hence, 
in the interest of freedom of discussion both 
sides of issues may properly be presented even 
where there is an official NEA position, but 
the official NEA position should always be 
made clear.”—NEA Directives. 

20. To what extent and by what machinery 
could the new Department influence 
NEA policy? 

Fact: The extent cannot be predicted. As a 
member of the NEA Headquarters staff the 
Executive Secretary of a DFL could make 
recommendations to it at any time, and FL 
problems would be referred to him. Resolu- 
tions and amendments, proposed for considera- 
tion by the annual Representative Assembly 
of the NEA, should be previously submitted 
to the NEA Executive Committee or Resolu- 
tions Committee. Members of NEA policy 
commissions are selected, not according to 
subject-matter fields, but according to their 
fitness for the work. 

Opinion: The existence of an NEA DFL 
would not in itself guarantee a favorable 
attitude toward FL study by the NEA; but 
the opportunities for frequent consultation 
and coordination provided by the establish- 
ment of such a department might affect 
NEA policy. 

21. By what processes would policy be de- 
termined within the Department? 
What meetings would it have? 

Fact: Departments of the NEA may hold 
meetings at whatever times and places best 
meet the needs of their membership. Because 
a large number of teachers attend the annual 
meetings of the NEA, it is customary to hold 
a departmental meeting in conjunction with 
that of the NEA Representative Assembly. 
Policy within a department is determined by 
its Executive Committee and at its annual 
meetings. 

22. How would the officers and staff of a 
DFL be chosen initially? 

Fact: There is no prescribed method. One 
can talk only about possible or advisable 
methods. Presumably the group of FL 
teachers making the application would at the 
same time reach agreement on a solution of 
this problem. 

Opinion: The 250 or more NEA members 
making an application for a DFL would, pre- 
sumably, at the same time or earlier agree 
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upon the personnel of a provisional Executive 
Committee empowered to make staff appoint- 
ments and to elect necessary officers. Obvi- 
ously, neither an Executive Secretary nor other 
salaried officials could be designated before 
the Department became an actuality. The 
DFL Executive Committee should certainly 
have a balanced representation of (1) ele- 
mentary-school, secondary-school, and college 
teachers, and (2) the various languages most 
commonly taught (Latin, Spanish, French, 
and German). Machinery should be provided 
for either regular or occasional representation 
of languages less commonly taught (e.g., 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Oriental, Portuguese, 
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Scandinavian, Slavic, and possibly English 
as a FL). Membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee should be for a definite term, perhaps 
three years, on a rotating basis. At the first 
annual meeting of the DFL, machinery for 
the regular election of Committee members an 
Department officers could be agreed upon and 
set in motion. 

If the application for a DFL were submitted 
to the NEA at its Representative Assembly 
in New York City on 27 June-2 July 1954, 
the following twelve months (before approval 
of the application in 1955) could be used to 
make final, tentative arrangements for organiz- 
ing the new Department. 


Conducted by 


Guapys Kine,* Associate Editor 








I thank each of you who responded so quickly 
and so encouragingly to the Editor’s appeal for 
contributions to this Department. Each con- 
tribution and each letter of appreciation was a 
firm support to a structure that threatened to 
crumble through indifference. I hope that you 
and other teachers will continue to build Tips To 
Teachers into a firm and permanent Depart- 
ment of Hispania. Guapys Kina. 


Times Have Changed—In the October 
NEA Journal Eddie Ruth Hutton, chairman 
of the Spanish Department of West Phoenix 
High School (Arizona), discussed “Spanish 
Teaching—Then (25 years ago) and Now” 
with the promise that any resemblance 
between the average FL class of Then and the 
average class of Now is purely coincidental. 
Her article brought letters from all over the 
United States, begging for games, songs, 
conversational material—in short, anything 
to help make more impressive the work of the 
FL teacher. Do read it, and see if it may not 
help you, especially if you have any desire 
to make the learning of Spanish really func- 
tional. See “Game Corner” and “Posters” 
below. In September your editor was shocked 
at the high mortality in her own group, 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana, or to Mr. Louis Gonzalez, 
85-17 104th St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


which should have started their second year 
of Spanish. Some of the losses were due to 
conflicts in interests and programs, but 
others sadden me, for they dropped the 
course only with a feeling of failure. Realizing 
that the present beginners were mainly 
sophomores who would have an opportunity 
to study Spanish for three years, I decided 
to yield to the request of the students, who 
after their first ‘“charlita’” asked to do one 
again soon in order to get over their fear of 
speaking in front of the class. At first they 
memorized short conversations from dupli- 
cated materials, then they began to be a 
little bolder and made up their own. For one 
month, one hundred and twenty students 
planned, practiced in groups of two or three 
in the presence of the teacher, coming to her 
when help was needed on pronunciation, 
intonation, and constructions. Then they 
made every effort possible to give their con- 
versations well. During these four weeks 
there was absolutely no problem of ab- 
senteeism (in fact, a few should have stayed 
home to nurse colds) and in spite of the 
activity which must accompany such planning 
and practicing, there was a minimum of 
confusion. It was most gratifying to hear 
someone who had never shown much interest 
before insist that his companiog say things 
correctly. Those who could not recite their 
conversation one day made sure that they 
were given an opportunity to bring all work 
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up to date. Now, at the end of twelve weeks, 
there is much Spanish in the air, and each 
of the students has grown not only in en- 
thusiasm but also in knowledge. The end 
results of this activity: grades have improved, 
Spanish is in the halls and on the streets, 
non-Spanish students are picking it up and 
using it with the Spanish teacher, teachers 
are commenting on the conversations they 
overhear, and the students are happy, one 
of our prime objectives if we hope to have 
them want to continue their Spanish studies. 
After the four weeks, we evaluated the 
activity, and at the suggestion of the students 
have returned to the text-book material in 
order to learn more about putting ideas 
together (isn’t that grammar?). I hope that 
this type of class work will minimize mortality 
at the end of each year; I believe it will, 
because every one of the students has a 
greater sense of having succeeded than before; 
some who have little sense of grammar very 
proudly did their full share in the conversa- 
tions; others who find language study easier 
served as excellent aids. 


Let Them Play House.—Second graders in 
the elementary training school of Central 
Michigan College of Education are having a 
wonderful time learning to play house in 
Spanish. A regular member of the teaching 
staff of the Department of Foreign Languages 
visits them each day for fifteen minutes, and 
always brings along ‘their house,” a metal 
doll house with an open back so that the 
children can see into all the rooms which are 
equipped with complete sets of plastic 
furniture. There was great excitement the 
day the children decided it was time to 
“move in.” After numerous lessons on the 
exterior of the house, introducing such 
vocabulary as windows, grass, sidewalk, and 
trees, a small rubber truck appeared so that 
the boys in the class could “load” the furni- 
ture. When the truck reached the house, 
each piece of furniture was unloaded and 
“introduced” in Spanish. The children who 
had decided to move into the living room 
first were told by the instructor where to 
place the individual pieces. Great care was 
given by the children in the correct placement 
of each piece. They have now moved into the 
bedroom, and are busy learning lullabies (in 
Spanish, of course) to sing to the small 
plastic baby who is invariably found sleeping 


in the plastic bed. As they progress from 
room to room, more and more activities will 
be introduced. In the dining room, for ex- 
ample, they will have tea parties. Indeed the 
doll house seems to be a natural means of 
introducing a foreign language to children of 
this age level. 

ELizABETH ETNIRE 
Central Michigan College of Education 


Puppets Aid the Teacher —What pleasure 
our 7th grade Spanish students experience 
when they perform their dialogues with 
dashing Pedro, charming Rosita and villanous 
Manuel, hand puppets created by the students 
in their art classes! Each year the Spanish 
and Art Departments integrate their projects, 
thereby creating good working relationships. 
In the art classes some of the students make 
their hand puppets and dress them in attrac- 
tive costumes typical of the Spanish-speaking 
countries; others show adeptness in con- 
structing the puppet theater, while others 
provide the back drops to depict such scenes 
as El Restaurante, La Tienda, La Escuela, 
and La Familia Lépez. The students either 
write their own scripts or use those given in 
“Vamos a Hablar’ by Lépez and Brown. 
Extensive programming and rehearsing take 
place; atmosphere is provided by costumed 
sefioritas and caballeros acting as ushers; 
gay recordings are heard; programs are dis- 
tributed; the room lights are lowered and the 
stage lights go on. Then the program chair- 
man, el anunciador, introduces the play to the 
guests from other classes in the school. The 
response on the part of both the producers 
and the guests is wonderful. Truly puppetry 
is a wonderful medium for learning and 
enjoying foreign language study. 

Louise CoLuins 
Nathan Eckstein Jr. High School, Seattle, 
Washington 


Artistic “‘Refranes.”—Some of my second- 
semester students are also taking Art and 
have learned to make beautiful English 
mottoes, on parchment paper, using old Eng- 
lish lettering. Since we have been studying 
Spanish “refranes,” I suggested that they 
print the latter in a similar manner, and 
several students have made some very lovely 
sayings which they have framed for their 
own room at home or to hang in the classroom. 

FRANCES STout 
Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis 
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Quick Quizzes—One of the most valuable 
teaching aids that I have ever used in be- 
ginning classes is that of giving a very short 
quiz, usually a five-minute one, every day on 
the two or three most obvious and important 
points in the lesson. These quizzes can be 
graded in a few minutes and returned to the 
students at the beginning of the next class 
period. I have found that the visible evidence 
presented by a bright, red “F” for several 
consecutive class periods has a salubrious 
effect: it serves quickly to separate the sheep 
from the goats, and the goats seem a bit more 
inclined to get to work or to drop the course. 

J. WortH BANNER 
College of William and Mary 


Invent a story—In many ways my two 
pre-kindergarten children and my university 
students in Spanish react alike to learning 
imposed rather than proposed. Wherever 
possible, let learners express themselves in 
terms of what they know instead of what 
they ought to know. One way of keeping a 
class lively is to have them invent a story 
every week or two. This does not at all pre- 
clude the regular assignment for the hour; 
it will include it, for the students will tend 
to use constructions and words that are 
fresh in their minds. The “invent a story” 
session will not, however, be announced in 
advance. It should come whenever the 
teacher thinks the time and the material 
propitious. The general aim is to encourage 
self-expression, and (a matter often overlooked 
by pedagogues) to keep student and teacher 
awake, happy, and interested. 

The teacher begins a story in the FL, 
anything that comes to his mind. In be- 
ginners’ classes it should start in the present 
tense. The teacher may follow the story 
through several events himself, or he may 
simply say, for example, “Juan estéd en su 
casa.”” The students are told beforehand that 
each is to add one sentence to the story, 
anything that comes to his mind and that he 
knows how to say in the FL. He may add either 
action (Juan sale de su casa y va al centro) or 
background (Juan no lleva camisa; la casa 
tiene dos pisos). There are only two “‘don’ts:” 
(1) No one can change any event, and (2) 
No characters can be killed or eliminated, 
except by narrative neglect. After each 
student has added his sentence, the teacher 
should repeat the whole narrative. This 


sharpens the teacher’s memory (the students 
will not notice this aspect of the exercise!), 
and the constant review of events keeps the 
story clear, corrects awkward or incorrect 
usage, suggests words to those who have not 
yet recited, and gives the next student time 
to think of what he is going to add. In more 
advanced courses, it is possible to have each 
narrator do the summarizing before he adds 
his own sentence or paragraph. 

The reader, thinking of his indiferentes, 
may be skeptical. Be of good heart: it will 
work with any class; I have had encouraging 
results with even the poorest. And you may 
be surprised and greatly amused at the un- 
expected turns your tale may take. Once I 
got the life history of three chickens hatched 
from three eggs in the wine cellar of a house 
in France! 

What is the total value of the invented 
story? 1. The students have learned from 
each other, rather than from the teacher. 2. 
In addition to its linguistic goals, this tech- 
nique is an exercise in clear thinking and 
retention. 3. The student has had the satis- 
faction of saying something original in the 
FL. 4. He has heard the FL during the whole 
class period. 5. He has not been bored; these 
stories almost always have a few humorous 
turns. 6. He has done something practical. 
If he participates in this kind of exercise 
frequently enough to regard it as a meaningful 
aspect of his FL course, the essentially 
utilitarian-minded American student may 
develop a more kindly attitude to the study 
of a foreign language. 

B. Frank Sepwick 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee 


Records and Scripts with Vocabularies.—In 
using recordings of songs, poems, or prose with 
students, a mimeographed or dittoed word 
sheet is necessary. But an unedited script 
has little value, especially for beginners. I use 
ditto sheets on which the text is supplemented 
by translations of idioms and other difficult 
passages, and explanations of allusions. The 
students write a translation of the material 
on the sheets, read their translations aloud, 
and correct errors. Next the record is played 
repeatedly while they follow the text. They 
are encouraged to sing or recite with the 
record. A familiar tune helps them to an 
early start in singing the foreign words. 

JoserH A. PauL 
Maine Township H. S., Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Posters and Other Projects—Within the 
past three years students have made for me 
an excellent file of large posters which can 
be used for Pan American Day, National 
Language Week, Christmas, and other 
occasions. They have not done this work 
for extra credit, but for the pleasure of ex- 
pressing with brush and water colors some 
things they have learned in class: foods the 
Spaniards found in the New World (potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turkey, etc.), foods the 
Spaniards brought to the New World (oranges, 
grapes, dates, etc.), flowers found in the New 
World, books with a Spanish flavor (The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, etc.), Spanish 
influence in our architecture, Spanish place 
names (found in the Southwest), English 
words borrowed from the Spanish, English 
words of Spanish origin that have suffered a 
change, animals the Spaniards brought to 
the New World, Latin American Indian 
costumes, The Nativity (with the characters 
seen through the Indian mind as Indians in 
native costumes). 

Eppirz Ruta Hutrron 
West Phoenix (Arizona) High School 


Public Auction—For the past several 
years in November we have held in our 
freshman class a lively and interesting Venta 
Piiblica. Each member of the class con- 
tributes an article: jewelry, perfume, doll, 
stationery, etc., some gift that would be 
appropriate for Christmas. The articles, 
labelled in Spanish, are placed on display 
for a few days preceding the Venta to excite 
the interest of the prospective buyers. A 
student fluent in Spanish and with a vivacious 
personality is chosen for the auctioneer. His 
clever sayings furnish merriment and the 
frequent use of the numerals provides much 
practice. I am sure that {Cudnto se me ofrece? 
éQuién me ofrece mds por este articulo? {Hay 
quien dé més? will long ring in the ears of the 
listeners. This real auction sale can be a 
stimulating experience and at the same time 
a surplus in the Spanish Club treasury. 

Sister THomas FRANcIs 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


They Like to Express Their Ideas.—At 
Thanksgiving time the Spanish students in 
Elkhart High School make menus of the 
hoped-for dinner, then they talk in Spanish 
about the dinner and vacation plans. One 


boy who finds grammar and spelling difficult 
typed individual menus, made place cards 
using Spanish names, and wrote a short 
prayer of Thanksgiving to be used at the 
family dinner. Others brought in artistically 
decorated menus. At Christmas time a tree 
is set up in the classroom and decorated 
between periods, with the conversation follow- 
ing the precept: “Vale mds el espafiol im- 
perfecto que el inglés perfecto.” Another 
assignment calls for a Christmas list of gifts 
that a student would like to receive. Those 
who have little to ask for or are very modest 
in their wants are encouraged to dream 
(for such dreaming is good for the soul). 
Besides these activities the second-year 
classes write letters to the Wise Men in which 
they make known their Christmas wishes for 
themselves and for others. These letters 
often reveal interesting things that the 
teachers have not found out before. Before 
vacations, the students are given assignments 
to tell what they plan to do, an excercise 
that makes the future tense really something 
more than a mere conjugation. After the 
vacations they tell what they have done. It 
is gratifying to see how the errors in irregular 
verbs gradually disappear. Such activities 
can be greatly increased; they are mentioned 
to give some cautious souls the courage that 
your editor wishes she had been given much 
earlier in her teaching experiences; time seems 
to be getting much too short for her to make 
use of all the valuable tips that are being 
offered today. 


Opaque Projector —The student is allowed 
to select his own picture from a magazine 
and prepares a one-minute talk. The picture 
is thrown on the screen and the whole class 
watches and listens as the student either 
describes what he sees or makes up his own 
story. He may identify himself with one of 
the figures ® the picture, or he may speak 
only as an observer. Here, a Minute- 
minder keeps him within his allotted time. 
Often the speeches are written in advance 
and corrected by the teacher so that the oral 
speech is reasonably accurate. The students 
correct the errors, ask questions and make 
comments on the picture. The darkness of 
the room and the picture stimulate conversa- 
tion. 

ZENOBIE GILBERT 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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The Game Corner—From time to time 
someone sends in a suggestion for a game. 
Perhaps in each issue we can have this game 
corner. Do send in your contributions. For 
the following ideas we are indebted to Eddie 
Ruth Hutton. She claims no novelty for 
them but says that her students do like to 
play them. Aptrense: two students alternately 
say Spanish words for a period of fifteen 
seconds. The succeeding group must not 
repeat any word given by the previous group, 
and always the word must be correctly 
pronounced. The group that has given the 
greatest number of words is the winner. 
The monitor of the game announces in what 
category the words should be. Afiadan una 
palabra: The students stand in a circle. The 
first student says a Spanish word (with its 
meaning in case the word is not known) then 
the second student repeats the first word 
given and adds another. The game becomes 
quite spirited by the time the twentieth 
student has to repeat nineteen words and 
add another. When a student misses, he has 
to sit down. ABC: the students stand in a 
circle and say words beginning with successive 
letters of the alphabet (alma, bonito, casa, 
etc.). A variation of this could be with differ- 
ent categories of words (adjectives, nouns, 
verbs, etc.). Béisbol: Make four bases on the 
floor. Divide the class and have the pupils 
select a name for their team. Select a pitcher 
to give the English words. If the student on 
the home plate gives the correct Spanish 
equivalent, he moves to first base. If the 
second player gives his word correctly, he 
moves to first base and the student already 
there moves to second. This continues until 
the team has three outs. {Saben contar?: the 
students stand in a circle and count, beginning 
with cero. When they come to the number 
seven, a number that contains seven, or a 
multiple of seven, they must substitute some 
other Spanish word for that namber. If a 
student says diez y siete for example, the 
other students call out Caracoles and the 
student has to sit down. {Quién soy yo?: 
pupils describe themselves as comic strip 
characters, actors, etc. The members of the 
class write their guesses, and the one who 
gets the most correct answers wins the 
caramel. /Miren bien! Place objects on a table. 
Have the students look at them, then cover 
the objects and ask the students to write 
the Spanish for as many things as they can 


remember. Palabras: scrambled words and 
sentences, the making of new words from a 
long Spanish word, acrostics, sentence 
building, by giving the first letter of each 
word and putting a dash for each missing 
letter, always afford fun for a group. Veinte 
Preguntas: this has been suggested by various 
contributors: A student says that he is animal, 
mineral or vegetable (usually limited to 
things in the classroom), or he announces 
that he represents an object that belongs to 
a certain general category (foods, furniture, 
etc.). The pupils ask questions that can be 
answered with Si or No. Twenty questions 
are allowed. Another contributor states that 
children never tire of this game, which has 
limitless possibilities for making conversation 
and for the functional use of vocabulary and 
grammar. A variation is for the one who is 
“it”? to ask the class the questions in an effort 
to find out the object which they know. 
Ghost Spelling Game: At first the students 
may use their end vocabularies for guidance 
and authority, and no one is out of the game 
because he fails to succeed, but demerits 
are indicated on the board for such mistakes. 
A student names a letter of the alphabet 
(of course, in Spanish), then each student 
adds a letter with the aim in mind of making 
some other person add a letter that will 
complete a word. Some student should act as 
moderator and keep the letters on the board 
as they are added. This could be a good two- 
team game, having a member of the opposite 
team add the next letter. When a word is 
completed, a new one is started. Number 
games: numerous and varied. Mrs. Hutton 
writes that, when she announced that the 
next day a number game would be played, 
one boy said to another: “Say, come on over 
after supper, and we’ll really learn those 
numbers and beat them all.” More games 
next time! : 


International Friendship League, Inc.—The 
League (40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts) has hundreds of thousands of 
teacher-sponsored letters from boys and girls 
in all countries of the free world. These boys 
and girls, in nearly every case, have written 
in English, and they are all eager to have 
pen friends in the United States. The League 
has the endorsement of the Department of 
State, the NEA, and the U. 8. Office of 
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Education, and is sponsored by the Ministries 
of Education in all the free countries of the 
world. More than 200,000 American boys and 
girls are making friends with young people 
all over the world, doing their bit to help 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 


better mutual understanding and getting 
real enjoyment from their letters from far off 
countries. Please send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the League for informa- 
tion. 


Conducted by Ropert G. Meap Jr.* 








Balseiro as a Novelist.—Our profession has 
long know the Puerto Rican José A. Balseiro, 
currently of the University of Miami, as an 
accomplished scholar, critic and poet. Most 
of us have forgotten that exactly thirty years 
ago he wrote La Ruta Eterna, formerly his 
only novel. 

Now appears another and a greater novel, 
En Vela mientras el Mundo Duerme. It is 
great, perhaps above all, because the writer 
is treating a subject close to his heart, the 
problems of his beloved Puerto Rico. Do not 
think that this novel degenerates into a thesis 
presentation, as well it might have in less 
capable hands. There are several minor 
themes, romantic love, death, plots and 
counterplots, but through it all persists the 
love of Puerto Rico, the little-understood 
island with the over-large population. The 
message of this book, if we care so to formalize 
the thought that runs through it, is obviously 
not merely for those who can read Spanish. 
Every American who tries to understand our 
present national and international problems 
will gain something by reading Balseiro’s 
novel. Let us hope it may soon appear in 
English in an American edition. 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Georgetown College 


Portuguese Censorship.—Through illness, 
the Portuguese literary review Ler (cf. The 
Hispanic World of November, 1952) lost its 
first director, Adelino Lyon de Castro, in 
August, 1953. When his brother Francisco 
took over the direction of the review and pre- 
pared to change the monthly into a biweekly, 
the publication was “indefinitely suspended” 
by the censorship. Subsequently it was learned 
that Arvore, the finest of the Portuguese poetry 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Professor R. G. Mead, Jr., 
Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


reviews (cf. The Hispanic World of May, 1953), 
had also been suppressed. Both reviews had 
become indispensable to a knowledge of the 
contemporary literary life in Portugal. Their 
reappearance would be greeted with relief. 
The censors did not make public the reasons 
for the suppressions. Such arbitrariness places 
Portugal in a bad light and must sadden her 
friends. 


G. M. M. 


Latin America in “‘Books Abroad.”—This 
excellent international literary quarterly has 
devoted its entire Autumn 1953 issue to the 
literature of Latin America. The Argentine 
author and critic, Enrique Anderson Imbert, 
contributes a substantial survey of Spanish 
American letters in the last twenty-five years, 
the Brazilian scholar, Anténio Soares Amora, 
an article on contemporary Brazilian liter- 
ature, and there are also two articles on 
Mariano Azuela and Salvador de Madariaga 
(relating to the latter’s biography of Bolfvar). 

R. G. M. 


A new Puerto Rican Journal.—1953 saw 
the establishment of La Torre, a quarterly 
under the editorship of Jaime Benitez, Rector 
of the University of Puerto Rico. To judge 
from the topical variety and the high intel- 
lectual quality of the first three numbers, La 
Torre will be a welcome addition to the field 
and should take its place alongside such out- 
standing Hispanic journals as Sur, Asomante, 
and N uimero. 

R. G. M. 


Haiti.—Our frequently-overlooked Franco- 
American neighbor, the republic of Haiti, is 
prominent in the November 1953 issue of 
Américas, which contains five articles de- 
voted to various aspects of Haitian govern- 
ment, society and literature. 

R. G. M. 
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Radio Series on Latin America.—The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System has recently 
commenced “The Latin American Story,” 
a series featuring ambassadors of the Latin 
American countries. The aim of the program 
is to present a first-hand account of Latin 
American problems by people closely asso- 
ciated with the area. It is heard Sundays at 
12:00 noon, EST. 

R. G. M. 


Revista Iberoamericana.—Its volume XVII, 
no. 34 (enero de 1952) has several articles of 
unusual distinction: Luis Monguié’s “La 
modalidad peruana del modernismo,”’ Robert 
G. Mead’s “Gonzdlez Prada y la prosa espa- 
fiola,’”’ Ramén Sender’s “Sobre la prosa rapsé6- 
dica y la urbe,” Gastén Figueira’s profiles of 
Mario Floridn, José Gonzdélez Carbalho, and 
Guillermo Francovich, George Schanzer’s 
bibliographical study ‘La literatura rusa en 
el Uruguay,” and the first part of Torres- 
Rioseco’s ‘Llama de amor vivo,” an historical 
novel about Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

D. D. W. 


Early Language and Area Studies —The 
missionary college of Miramar, founded on 
the island of Mallorca about 1276 by King 
James of Mallorca, was the result of years 
of effort by Ramon Lull to establish training 
centers for missionaries to Moslem lands, 
where the monks would be taught Arabic. 
Little is known of the short life of the college 
of Miramar. Maintenance was provided by 
an annual royal subsidy, and the school was 
approved by a bull issued by Pope John XXI. 
There were thirteen friars minor who began 
the study of Arabic. In the next decade Pope 
Honorious ordered that the study of Arabic 
and other ‘heathen’ languages be established 
in Paris. But as late as 1299 Lull wrote in 
vain on behalf of this project to friends, to 
the University of Paris, and to the King of 
France. 

In 1312, in Palma, Lull records that the 
Council of Vienna decided in 1311 to found 
five language schools, a parent institution at 
Rome and branches at Bologna, Paris, Ox- 
ford, and Salamanca, to teach Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Chaldean. Who can say how much farther 
the world would be along the road to uni- 
versal brotherhood and peace, had princes 
and popes supported Ramon Lull’s early 
schools for learning the enemy’s language, a 


knowledge then as now essential to the con- 
version of the heathen? 


Dorotny PENN 
Mary Baldwin College 


Pablo Casals.—The Prades Festival in the 
12th century Abbey of St. Michel de Cuxa, 
directed by “Pablitos,” as the French Pyre- 
nees villagers and assisting musicians af- 
fectionately call the great Spanish maitre, 
received even higher critical acclaim during 
its 1953 season. Casals, now 76, is still at the 
height of his powers as the world’s greatest 
cellist, and the recording, in Prades, of the 
Schumann Cello Concerto has been termed 
a “landmark, the most moving ‘cello record- 
ing ever made.” (Paul Moor: “Magic of 
Casals again dominates Prades,” New York 
Times, July 12, 1953.) 

F. H. 8. 


Lorca in the Southwest—The Drama De- 
partment of the University of Arizona per- 
formed very successfully in the Spring of 
1953, La Casa de Bernarda Alba, which also 
enjoyed a two weeks’ run at the Summer Play- 
house in Santa Fe and Albuquerque, where 
it was the high spot of the summer stock 
season. 

F. H. 8. 


VII Centenario de la Universidad de Sala- 
manca.—Professors Robert Duncan and Albert 
Lopes of the University of New Mexico were 
among the North American guests who pfe- 
sented papers at the great Spanish University’s 
7th centennial, dedicated to “Jornadas de 
Lengua y Literatura hispanoamericanas.” 

F. H. 8. 


Centenario de Leopoldo Alas.—The Uni- 
versity of Oviedo where “Clarin” was pro- 
fessor, and of which his son was Rector when 
shot during the Civil War, in 1952 celebrated 
the centenary of the birth of the author of 
La Regenta. Ramén Pérez de Ayala, remi- 
niscing about Clarin’s newspaper articles— 
“Paliques’—and how he saw them being 
dashed off between games of chess and caroms 
in the Oviedo Casino, said he believed that it 
was economic necessity, haste, which not only 
contributed to his untimely death at 49, but 
made him miss by a very narrow margin being 
the Spanish Sainte-Beuve. 

F. H. 8. 
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Alfredo Ortiz Vargas.—The 15 July 1952 
Repertorio Americano (San José de Costa 
Rica) paid special tribute to the Colombian 
essayist and poet, professor of Spanish at the 
University of Kansas City until his death. 
Lorenzo Vives quotes lines of great originality 
and charm, such as “Todo lo perdiste—corazén 
sonoro—menos lo que diste,”’ from Crepitisculos 
lluviosos. The biographical sketch and bib- 
liography tell of early French studies in 
Montreal, diplomatic posts in Brussels, New 
York and Madrid, and his excellent series of 
“Perfiles” of North American poets in the 
Revista Iberoamericana, some of which were 
published in English in Poet Lore. An article 
from El Tiempo (Bogot&) concluded: “Como 
buen bogotano raizal, Ortiz Vargas tenia—en 
grado superior—el sentido del ingenio, de la 
hidalgufa, de la espiritualidad. Como poeta 
figur6 destacadamente en el grupo de Los 
Nuevos el mds caracterizado y trascendente de 
todos los que en muchos afios a la redonda 
han aparecido en el pafs. . . .” 

F. H. 8. 


Emmanuel Roblés —Author of the successful 
play Monserrat, and a fine essay on Garcia 
Lorea, in his recent La Mort en Face (Editions 
du Seuil, Paris) M. Roblés reveals his pro- 
found understanding of Spanish character and 
the Spanish tragedy. F. Pina in Las Espafias 
describes the three stories of this volume as 
“relatos de amor, de fraternidad comba- 
tiente, de honor y de hombria muda y heroica. 
. .. 8e adivina el alma de un pueblo que perma- 
nece fiel a esos valores morales, que el mundo 
actual tiende cada vez mds a despreciar o 
traicionar.”” Well known also for translations 
of Cervantes and Garcia Lorca, M. Roblés 
is at the moment translating El Rey y la Reina 
of Ramén Sender. 

F.H.S. 


Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises.—Its 19th 
annual volume (Coimbra, Coimbra Editora, 
1952 [published in 1953], 293 pp.), contains 
remarkable articles and book reviews as usual. 
Among the former, most deal with historical 
subjects. Two are of literary interest, how- 
ever, P. Groult’s and J. Girodon’s notes on 
“Le diable picard de Gil Vicente” and José 
Régio’s “Introduction 4 Teixeira de Pascoais.”’ 
There is also a brief appreciation of Georges 
Le Gentil’s life work, with his portrait. 

G. M. M. 


Revista Ibérica.—Enrique Carlos de la Casa 
began to publish a literary review of that name 
in 1953 for the Department of Languages at 
the University of Utah. Its stated aim is to 
“difundir la cultura ibérica e iberoamericana.” 
The first issue contained four articles about 
Latin American literature (Alencar, José 
Rubén Romero, and recent Peruvian poetry). 
Other journals, such as Books Abroad, began 
in a similarly modest fashion. The Revista 
Ibérica may yet fulfil a useful function in the 
West if it is able to outgrow its local limita- 
tions. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Philologist Honored.—One of 
the six scholars proposed for honorary mem- 
bership in the MLA in December, 1953, was 
Professor Manuel de Paiva Boléo of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, the author of an intro- 
duction to Portuguese philology and the 
editor of the annual Revista Portuguesa de 
Filologia. 

G. M. M. 


New Tasks for Jacinto do Prado Coelho.— 
This young literary critic and professor at 
the University of Lisbon has been elected 
President of the Commission of the Academy 
of Sciences, in charge of making a new selective 
Portuguese dictionary. Some time ago he con- 
tributed the Portuguese section to G. Rohlfs’ 
Romanische Philologie. Now he has accepted 
Démaso Alonso’s invitation to prepare the 
Portuguese material for Bompiani’s Dictionary 
of Authors. Prado Coelho writes regularly 
for the Revista da Faculdade de Letras (Lisbon) 
and the literary supplement of O Comércio 
do P6rto. 

G. M. M. 


Namora Wins Prize—The Portuguese 
novelist Fernando Namora received the 
Ricardo Malheiros Prize (1953) of the Portu- 
guese Academy of Sciences for the revised 
edition of his powerful 1946 novel Minas de 
San Francisco (Lisbon, Editorial Inquérito, 
1952. Escudos 27.50). The novel tells of the 
human wreckage in the wake of the tungsten 
boom and bust during World War II. Namora 
came out of the group around the Novo Can- 
cioneiro in Coimbra. In his fiction, he turned 
way from the documentary manner of the 
Neo-Realists, combining polished workman- 
ship with social messages. His other works of 
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fiction: Casa da Malta (1945), A Noite e a 
Madrugada (1950), and the very successful 
Retalhos da Vida de um Médico (1949). He 
plans a new novel, O Trigo e o Joio, by the 
end of 1954. 

G. M. M. 


Army Pocket Guide——The Department of 
the Army published a Pocket Guide to Spain 
and Portugal in August 1953 as a result of 
new military interest in these countries 
(Washington, D. C., 118 pp. Illus. 30¢. Sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office). Designed to 
put servicemen on their best behavior and 
to allay political suspicions, the guide is at- 
tractively illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 

G. M. M. 


Cémo murié Federico Garcia Lorca.—Sup- 
plementary to Gerald Brenan’s essay in the 
New Yorker of 19 Aug. 1950, “A Search for 
the Poet’s Tomb” is Claude Couffon’s ““Cémo 
murié Federico Garefa Lorca,” which has 
appeared in at least two recent publications: 
La Nueva democracia, July 1953, and Bohemia 
(Habana), 13 Sept. 1953. It is translated from 
the French by Moisés Simmons Jr., and was 
written by the author in Granada and Paris 
in 1951. Couffon has assembled fresh material 
on details concerning Lorca’s attempt to elude 
the falangistas in Granada, his hiding at the 
home of the poet Rosales and his eventual 
capture by Ramén Ruiz Alonso, chief of the 
Falange’s Escuadra Negra. 


Antologia del cuento en Cuba, 1902-52.— 
This new (1953) 399-page anthology includes 
cuentistas who have not published cuentos in 
book form. There are 42 different authors, 
each with one selection, preceded by a short 
biography. Among noteworthy new cuentistas 
are Surama Ferrer (1923—), who published 
her first collection of cuentos in September 1953, 
and Guillermo Cabrera Infante (1929—). 
Both have won recognition in the Herndndez- 
Cat4 contests. The editor is Salvador Bueno. 
Published by Direccién de Cultura del Minis- 
terio de Educacién, Ediciones de] Cincuen- 
tenario. 

José SANCHEZ 
Univ. of Illinois 


Brazilian Film Pleases at Cannes Festival.— 
According to Les Nouvelles Littéraires of Octo- 


ber 1, 1953, the film O Cangaceiro, produced 
by a Brazilian company (Vera-Cruz), im- 
pressed audiences at the recent French film 
festival very favorably. The paper’s film critic 
compares the Brazilian film with the best 
examples of our own Westerns. 

R. G. M. 


César Tiempo’s latest book.—The well-known 
Argentine critic, dramatist and essayist’s 
most recent book, Moravia, Vivian Wilde y 
compafiia, is a collection of eleven essays on 
such literary figures as Alberto Moravia, 
George Bernard Shaw, and Francois Mauriac. 
There is a biographical sketch of the author 
by Lazaro Liacho, pp. 7-19. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Argos, 1953. 211 pp. 

R. G. M. 


Catalan Grammar .—Joan Gili’s Introductory 
Catalén Grammar, in a revised and enlarged 
second edition, has just been published by the 
Hafner Publishing Co., 31 East 10th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y., 189 pp. $3.50. 

R. G. M. 


J. B. Trend on Antonio Machado.—The 
well-known English Hispanist is the author 
of a short monograph on the late Spanish 
poet. Trend writes out of love for Machado 
and to set the record straight. The tenor of his 
study is suggested by two sentences from the 
first page: ‘“He [Machado] was a liberal and 
a republican, anti-Marxist and anti-clerical; 
and in the Civil War he gave all his support 
to the Spanish Government. It is necessary to 
make these points quite clear in view of the 
tendentious statements which have been pub- 
lished in another place.” There follow pages 
of illuminating commentary, some good trans- 
lations, and insights into Machado’s character 
and poetic development. There is also an ap- 
pendix of verse and prose not included in the 
collected editions (pp. 47-55). Oxford: Dolphin 
Book Co., 1953. 58 pp. 5s. 

R. G. M. 


Coleccién Aquelarre—Besides publishing 
Las Espafias, one of the best literary reviews 
of the continent, a group of Spanish refugees 
is carrying out an important cultural work in 
Mexico publishing a biblioteca of real interest 
known as Coleccién Aquelarre. Outstanding 
among recent books in this collection are two 
by the young writer José Ramén Arana, El 
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Cura de Almuniaced and Venturidn, vivid 
Aragonese peasant sketches; Charles Chaplin, 
by Francisco Pina; Mosén Millén, a short 
novel by Ramén Sender; autobiographies of 
José Antonio Balbontin and the painter Juan 
Renau; and others by beginning or already 
established authors. The address of this young 
and now well known business, more cultural 
and artistic than commercial, is Bucareli 12, 
Despacho 101, Mexico, D.F. 

F.H.S. 


Las Espafias.—The special 52-page April 
1953 issue has exceptionally interesting ar- 
ticles by Bosch-Gimpera (“La Espafia de 
Todos” —‘“serd la de todos, hecha por todos, 
o no seré”’), José Puché Alvarez (‘El Mensaje 
de Cajal a las Voluntades adormecidas’’), 
Ramén Sender (‘Santayana Espajiol del 
98”), Dionisio Nieto (‘Cajal el Marquesado 
y su Escuela”), M. Bonilla Baggetto (“La 
joven generacién espafiola’’), Luis Santullano 
(“En el Centenario de Clarin’’), and German 
Somolinos’ tribute to the recently deceased 
Santullano, who will be long remembered for 
his work at the Institucién Libre de Ensefianza 
in Madrid and the Misiones Pedagégicas. 
In addition to other notes and comments on 
interesting events in the Hispanic world there 
is, as always, an excellent book section with 
reviews of some twenty recent works. Avail- 
able from Apartado Postal 20921, Mexico 
1, DF. 

F. H.S. 


“La Laboriosidad de los espafioles en la lucha 
por su elevacién econémica y cultural.””—This 
pamphlet, published as a Suplemento de Las 
Espafias, by the Spanish civil engineer, 
Manuel Dfaz-Marta, how residing in Mexico, 
is a useful summing up of the accomplish- 
ments and deficiencies in Spain’s economic 
and cultural development, with discussion 
of the opinions of Cadalso, Ramén y Cajal, 
Menéndez Pidal, Madariaga, Mariano Grana- 
dos, and others. Agricultural production, for 
instance, is less than 60% of what it was in 
1929, electric power consumption 1% of the 
North American, 4 of the French. 

F. H. 8. 


Ega de Queiroz in English—Cousin Bazilio, 
Roy Campbell’s new English translation of 
Ega’s novel, O Primo Basilio (1878), about a 
Lisbonese household in the bourgeois mid- 


nineteenth century, was published in this 
country (New York, The Noonday Press, 
1953. viii, 343 pp., $4.00). Federico de Onfs 
wrote the introduction. Though inexact at 
times, the translation is enjoyable. Much 
curious background information about the 
motivation of the main characters has been 
omitted. Those who are not familiar with 
Portuguese will find it in Mary Serrano’s 
older translation. 


Miguel Torga’s Diary.—The Coimbra poet 
Miguel Torga has published the sixth volume 
of his Didrio (Coimbra, Author’s Edition, 
1953. 20 Escudos.) Interweaving prose en- 
tries with poems in his own original manner, 
the poet scrutinizes the weaknesses of our 
times, his Portugal and himself. There are 
searching pages on André Gide, on Spain, on 
Leonardo da Vinci, on Garry Davis, on Luso- 
Brazilian relations, and on the poets’ role 
in the modern world. The volume encompasses 
events from 1951 till 1953. 

G. M. M. 


El cura de Almuniaced.—This novel by 
José Ramén Arana is the story of Mosén 
Jacinto ...‘‘un hombre espafiol que no ha 
inventado nadie. En..., cerca de Zaragoza, 
fué fusilado una mafiana de septiembre, y por 
tierras de Espafia, alienta atin su espfritu y 
es posible reconocer su fibra en gentes de 
dignidad indoblegable.’’ 

We see the frail old priest in the dusty plaza 
in his rocky Aragonese village, in his quiet 
simple house, a fellow sufferer with his pa- 
rishoners in their doubts and faith and an- 
guish. ‘‘La duda es testimonio de fe viva en 
lucha terrible con las sombras,’’ he muses. 
“Creer a ojos cerrados, apretdndolos forzada- 
mente, no tiene mucho mérito...al revés, 
es cosa de cobardes. E] quid est4 en alcanzar 
a creer lo que se siente, en mirarlo y remirarlo 
a plena luz y conocer que es verdadero.” 

We also see him in a towering rage pro- 
voked by the “‘Cafnes’”—on both sides—who 
profess to love Spain and are killing her, and 
then again we hear his voice of tolerant under- 
standing and love. “Hemos perdido la in- 
genuidad poética y no creamos nada .. . Pero 
gel ansia? gEs memoria de Dios o es terror 
a la muerte? Cristo murié de pleno grado y 
muchos hombres van a la muerte por un senti- 
miento, por una idea, por un suefio. Y es que 
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lo esencial no es vivir para estar, ciegamente, 
estipidamente, sino vivir para ser....” His 
despair becomes almost unbearable as he 
realizes there will be no “después. Un dia 
callardn los fusiles y alguien dird que ha llegado 
la paz, pero ser4 mentira. La guerra estard 
en nosotros y nosotros en ella, inméviles en 
este tiempo; ique no se puede matar y ver 
morir impunemente!” Mexico: Coleccién 
Aquelarre, 1950. 185 pp. 

F. H. 8. 


Veturidn.—José Ramén Arana’s one-act 
play of Aragonese peasants presents the village 
“loca,”’ the “‘rondallas,” the flirts, the wise 
and witty sayings, and the destruction of the 
stubbornly heroic family of Veturidn, “el 
rudo y profundo campesino aragonés, lleno, 
también, de nobles pisadas que lo arrastran 
fatalmente al silencioso lugar donde descansan 
los restos de Mosén Jacinto.”’ It also affords a 
vivid glimpse of the fascist “arribistas” with 
their cruel and senseless “sentido escueto y 
vertical de la vida,” equally despised by the 
more prudent monarchist cacique and village 
priest. The murder, finally, of two of them 
by desperate peasants, exasperated by the 
loss of their favorite amusement—‘“que ya 
no se ronda’’—leads to the flight of Veturidn 
and his son. Wounded and trapped, Veturidn 
tells his wife that she must return to their 
home to wait for them, just as if nothing had 
ever happened, never forgetting that dignity 
is dearer than life. Then: “Bueno, vete. Sin 
una palabra mds, zoyes?; sin soltar un sus- 
piro.” Mexico: Coleccién Aquelarre, 1951. 
78 pp. 

F.H.S. 


The New World’s First Textbook.—A prize 
publication of The University of Texas Press 
for 1953 is Life in the Imperial and Loyal City 
of Mexico in New Spain and the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico by Cervantes 
de Salazar, translated by Minnie Lee Shepard 
and edited by Carlos E. Castafieda. 

In 1554 Juan Pablos, the first printer of the 
Americas, produced a book of dialogues in 
Latin written by Cervantes de Salazar for the 
use of his classes at the University of Mexico. 
The only known copy of this little book is in 
the Latin American Collection of The Uni- 
versity of Texas. Because of its extreme rarity 
and its interest to students of typography, it 
is reproduced in facsimile by collotype in the 


present volume, which was prepared as a 
compliment to the University of Mexico in 
its 400th anniversary year. It is printed on 
specially made rag paper, beautifully bound 
in simulated vellum and contained in a slip- 
case. A collector’s item par excellence. ($7.50) 


A Great Art Exhibit—The greatest exhibit 
of priceless art treasures in Mexico’s history 
opened November 20, 1953 for an indefinite 
period in the capital’s Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
This “Exposition of Ancient and Modern 
Art,” which represents more than 3000 years 
of Mexican culture, contains even more 
treasures than the show which proved a sensa- 
tion in Paris, Stockholm, and London. 


In Memory of Cuauhtémoc.—A “Sun Cara- 
van” (La Caravana del Sol) is in preparation 
for a march on foot to the tomb of Cuauh- 
témoc, Mexico’s last Aztec emperor, at Ixca- 
teopan, Guerrero. Representatives of 123 
indigenous tribes of the American continent 
will carry to the tomb handfuls of their native 
soil. Thousands of pilgrims have signed up 
for the march. 

Nina LEE WEISINGER 
University of Texas 


Portuguese Literary Prizes—On November 
15, 1953, the Portuguese Secretariado Nacional 
de Informacéo (S.N.1.) announced the award 
of its annual literary prizes for the year 1952. 
The Antero de Quental Prize for poetry was 
awarded to Natércia Freire for her Anel de 
Sete Pedras (Lisbon, privately printed, 1952). 
The Ramalho Ortig&io Prize for the best col- 
lection of essays went to Aspectos da Cancdéo 
Popular Portuguesa by M. Simées Dias, as 
yet unpublished. The committees decided to 
withold the awards for the novel and the short 
story for 1952. 


Luso-Brazilian Relations—On November 
3, 1953, an agreement was signed in Lisbon 
between the Portuguese Instituto de Alta Cul- 
tura and the University of Sio Paulo. De- 
signed to promote cultural exchange between 
the two countries, the agreement provides 
for the establishment of an Institute of Por- 
tuguese Studies in the University, including 
a Chair of Portuguese Studies, to correspond 
to the Chair of Brazilian Studies already in 
existence at the University of Coimbra. 
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Sdo Paulo and the Jesuits —The celebration 
of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of SAo Paulo, Brazil, has given rise 
to severai commemorative acts in Lisbon, 
among them the publication in book form of a 
series of articles by Serafim Leite which had 
appeared separately in the Catholic review 
Brotéria. This volume, entitled Ndébrega e a 
Fundagéo de Saéo Paulo, is edited by the Insti- 
tuto de Intercimbio Luso-Brasileiro in Lisbon 
(1953. 50 Escudos). 


History of Portuguese Poetry.—Several of 
the twenty parts of Jofio Gaspar Simées’ 
much-heralded Histéria da Poesia Portuguesa 
have appeared and evoked much favorable 
comment. In a very able introductory essay, 
the author makes it clear that he intends to 
deal only with lyric poetry. The first 96 pages 
cover the Middle Ages. Handsomely illus- 
trated and edited by the Empresa Nacional 
de Publicidade, Lisbon, this history is avail- 
able at a price of 25 Escudos for each of the 
twenty sections, as they appear. 


“Don Quijote” in Portuguese.—Awaited 
with great interest is a complete Portuguese 
translation of Don Quijote, done by the dis- 
tinguished novelist Aquilino Ribeiro. It is to 
be published by the Editora Gleba, Lisbon, 
in twenty parts. The price of each 30 page 
part is 27.50 Escudos. 

WituraM H. Roserts 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Vocabulario usual, vocabulario comin y 
vocabulario fundamental—A compilation of 
500 pages, directed by Victor Garcia Hoz of 
the Instituto San Juan de Calasanz in Madrid, 
published in 1953 by the Consejo superior 
de investigaciones cientificas. Taken from a 
total of 400,000 running words, 10,000 each 
from 1) private correspondence, 2) news- 
papers, 3) governmental, church and labor 
bulletins and documents, 4) books—best sellers 
of various types. The vocabulario usual in- 
cludes all words found in the investigation 
(12,913); the comin, words repeated in all 
four sources (1,971 plus 212 with frequency 
over 40); the fundamental, words of frequency 
40-400 with ample distribution, or with fre- 
quency over 400 (208). The vocabulary of 
books is the richest; then newspapers, docu- 
ments, and private letters, in that order. That 
of official documents shows the greatest ‘‘usu- 


alness,’’ while private correspondence con- 
tains most words with “specific” meanings. 


Carlos Garcia Prada.—The distinguished 
Colombian critic and poet, and Professor of 
Spanish at the University of Washington has 
published his Ecos y sombras, a collection of 
poems written since 1908. The first section 
contains pleasant descriptions of nature and 
occasional imitations of well-known romances, 
such as Abendmar y el rey don Juan: “El dia 
en que yo nacf/ grandes sefiales no habfa.” 
The second section deals with the downtrod- 
den, while the third part returns to serene 
memories of Spain: a soul at peace with God. 
Montevideo: Edit. Florensa y Lafén, 1953. 


“Nuevo sistema constructivo para aprender 
el inglés."—A pamphlet by Rogelio Navas 
that is an attempt to put all English grammar 
into 95 pages. The nuevo is the idea of attack- 
ing English by starting with the Spanish con- 
jugation and bringing ‘a ella las diversas 
formas inglesas.”” The result is a less organic 
development of English, with too much space 
spent on explanations of Spanish grammar, 
which presumably the student should know 
already. There are no exercises, but a great 
number of model sentences involve some very 
idiomatic constructions in English, in which 
very little attention is paid to anything except 
the verbs. San José de Costa Rica: Imprenta 
Borrase, 1953. 

Grorce T. CusHMAN 
The Choate School 


Garcilaso de la Vega y Sir Philip Sidney.— 
In this interesting article in the October 1953 
issue of La Nueva Democracia, pp. 64-75, by 
Marfa Teresa Babin, the two men are com- 
pared as Renaissance poets whose central 
theme is love. From similarities and differences 
in their natures the author concludes that 
they represent ‘‘el momento de mayor esplen- 
dor del Renacimiento lfrico: apoteosis de los 
sentidos, consorcio del espfritu y la carne, y 
exaltacién del dolor y de la gloria de la vida 
terrenal.”’ 

R. G. M. 


Study in Spanish stylistics—The Spanish 
scholar, Eduardo M. Torner, now resident in 
England, is the author of Ensayos sobre esti- 
listica literaria espafiola, a collection of four 
studies of various stylistic aspects of selected 
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texts: “El ritmo de la prosa,” “El ritmo in- 
terno en el verso de romance,” “El juego de 
los sonidos vocales en la prosa” and “La rima 
y el juego de los sonidos vocales en el ro- 
mance.” Two apéndices include ‘‘Apostilla al 
tercer ensayo” and analyses of the rhyme 
and vowel-sounds of various other texts. Pp. 
114-130 are devoted to some interesting gen- 
eralizations on sound, rhythm and related 
linguistic phenomena. Oxford: Dolphin Book 
Co., 1953. 132 pp. 12s 6d. 

R. G. M. 


The Poetry of Herrera y Reissig—Bernard 
Gicovate is the author of a penetrating analy- 
sis of the Uruguayan poet’s adaptation of 
Symbolism’s doctrine and practices in “The 
Poetry of Julio Herrera y Reissig and French 
Symbolism,” PMLA, txvumt (1953), 935-942. 

R. G. M. 


Recent Argentine Literary Reviews.—In the 
last few months the following literary journals 
have been established in Buenos Aires: Buenos 
Aires Literaria, Semirrecta, Las ciento y una, 
A partir de cero, and Linea y letra. 

R. G. M. 


Universities in Lisbon.—Attendance is ris- 
ing. In 1952-53 the Universidade Técnica had 
over 2,500 students, the Universidade Classica 
over 5,000. In the latter the study of sciences 
and of arts and letters has especially increased 
(in arts and letters from 118 to over 500 within 
five years). As a result, plans for new build- 
ings have at last been approved so that the 
“Classic University” will abandon the provi- 
sory quarters which it has occupied for a 
century. 

G. M. M. 


José Hipélito Raposo’s Death.—It occurred 
in August, 1953. With Anténio Sardinha, he 
was one of the founders of the Portuguese 
Integralist movement. Best known as a his- 
torian (e.g. his study of the Restoration period 
in D. Luisa de Gusmao of 1947), he also wrote 
novels, tales, dramas and essays. 

G. M. M. 


Spoken Brazilian Portuguese-—A study of 
“The Verbal Categories of Colloquial Brazilian 
Portuguese” by Henry R. Kahane and 
Harriett S. Hutter appeared in Word, 1x, 
no. 1 (April, 1953), 16-44. It classifies the 


grammatical elements—inflectional endings, 
auxiliaries, and the bound form se—in the 
verb forms of common speech patterns. Re- 
prints of the article may be obtained from 
the authors at the University of Illinois. 

G. M. M. 


Ronald de Carvalho.—An appreciation of 
the Brazilian poet, “Ronald de Carvalho, the 
Balanced V oice’’ by Albert R. Lopes and W. D. 
Jacobs, appeared in The Univ. of Kansas City 
Review, xix, no. 3 (Spring, 1953), 163-168. 
It included English translations of several 
of Carvalho’s poems. 

G. M. M. 


France and Portugal.—The review Plaisir 
de France dedicated an issue (no. 182, July- 
August, 1953) to Portugal. Yves Gandon con- 
tributed a brief literary survey, “Littérature 
et Poésie portugaises,” but the main stress 
was on travel, trade, and industry. 

G. M. M. 


Honors for Zunzunegui.—Juan Antonio de 
Zunzunegui has garnered new prizes recently. 
El supremo bien was awarded the Premio 
Hermanos Alvarez Quintero by the Real 
Academia Espajiola. La oscura desbandada, 
which won the Circulo de Bellas Artes prize 
for the best novel of 1952, is being published 
in translation in France and Italy. La tlcera 
is to be published in Holland. 

Joun C. Dow.ine 


Texas Technological College 


An Antioquian Anthology.—Benigno A. 
Gutiérrez’s Gente maicera (Medellin, Editorial 
Bedout, 1950) is an anthology of more than 
300 pages of Antioquian writing: history, 
poetry, folk-lore, essay, short story, travel- 
ogue. Its quality is high and it is well illus- 
trated by a map in color of Antioquia, numer- 
ous pen and ink drawings of literary men, and 
several clever cartoons by Rendén. Well- 
known writers are offered in profusion, among 
them Barba Jacob, Cano, Carrasquilla, Castro, 
de Greiff, Efe Gémez, Grillo, de Paula Rendén. 

Geratp E. Wave 
The University of Tennessee 


Two Recent Portuguese Reprints —Two 
volumes will interest specialists in Portuguese 
linguistics and medieval Portuguese litera- 
ture: Compéndio de gramdtica histérica portu- 
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guesa (fonética e morfologia), 4th ed., Lisboa, 
Livraria ClAssica, 1951, by the noted Portu- 
guese philologist, Dr. José Joaquim Nunes; 
Ligées de literatura portuguesa: época medieval, 
3rd ed., Coimbra, Coimbra Editora, 1952, 
by Professor M. Rodrigues Lapa. 


Introduction of Vulgar Latin.—A very wel- 
come reprint for students of Romance phi- 
lology is the Revista de filologia espafiola’s 
Introduccién al latin vulgar, Professor Fran- 
cisco de B. Moll’s translation of C. H. Grand- 
gent’s original which appeared in 1908, and 
which is now photostated by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas from 
the Spanish edition of 1928, in which the 
translator inserted numerous additions, in- 
cluding an anthology. 

GARDINER H. LoNDON 
Unwersity of Connecticut 


Chilean Music—Many AATSP members 
should be interested in Vicente Salas Viu’s 
La creacién musical en Chile, 1900-1951. The 
book is comprehensive, and contains a critical 
study of popular and classical music in Chile 
as well as biographical sketches of some thirty 
of the country’s leading composers. Santiago: 
Ediciones de la Universidad de Chile, 1952. 
477 pp. 

Victor M. VALENZUELA 
University of Connecticut 


“Obras completas” de Gabriel Miré.—Edi- 
torial Losada, Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires, is 
now publishing the works of the Spanish 
writer in the “Biblioteca Contempordnea.”’ 
The first 6 of 14 volumes were in print in 
July 1953. 

R. G. M. 


“Radiografia de la pampa.’’—Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada’s book, one of the most com- 
plete and penetrating essays on Argentine 
life, has just been issued in a new edition by 
the Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires. 35 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


“Sur” at bargain prices.—Recent issues of 
the leading Argentine intellectual journal are 
again being offered at bargain rates, Nos. 201 
through 208 for one peso each. For full infor- 
mation see cover II of No. 224, Septiembre- 
Octubre de 1953, or write to Editorial Sur, 
San Martin 689, Buenos Aires. 

R. G. M. 


HISPANIA 


Latin American Periodicals in the United 
States.—The Pan American Union has recently 
published a useful tool for researchers in the 
Latin American field, Union List of Latin 
American Newspapers in the Libraries in the 
United States, compiled by Arthur E. Gropp 
(Bibliographic Series No. 39. x + 235 pp 
$1.50), listing 5000 periodicals. The Intro- 
duction contains some information about 
current microfilming of Latin American peri- 
odicals in United States libraries. 

R. G. M, 


Spanish Players in New York.—The dis- 
tinguished Spanish actor, Alejandro Ulloa, 
and his company played in New York’s 
Broadhurst Theatre from November 19 to 
December 12, 1953. Their repertoire included 
several of the Spanish theatre’s favorite plays 
(Don Juan Tenorio, La vida es suefio, El alcalde 
de Zalamea). Ulloa was magnificent, and the 
supporting casts and direction were competent. 

R. G. M. 


Medieval Poetry——The second volume of 
Pierre Le Gentil’s extensive analysis of La 
poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise a la fin 
du Moyen Age has now been published 
(Rennes, Plihon, 1953, although the imprint 
is of 1952. 503 pp.). It had been announced 
in the “Hispanic World” of May, 1951. The 
first part, published in 1949, dealt with themes 
and genres; this second part considers forms, 
comparing the evolution of metrics in Spain 
and Portugal with that in France. Two basic 
types are established, the free stanzas of 
poems derived from the troubadour songs, 
and the essentially musical fixed stanza forms 
derived from the dance song with a refrain 
or initial theme. Additional bibliographical 
notes and a thorough index added to the use- 
fulness of this manual. 

G. M. M. 


Portugal and Brazil, An Introduction, Made 
by Friends of Edgar Prestage and Aubrey Fitz 
Gerald Bell—This volume (London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1953. xii, 418 pp. Illus. $8.50) 
was prepared by H. V. Livermore and the 
late Wm. Entwistle as an introduction to the 
cultures of the Portuguese-speaking world. 
Especially valuable are the sections on history 
and art. Provocative statements add vigor 
to Bell’s essay on Portuguese literature and 
its continuation by B. da 8. Vidigal, and to 
Ronald Hilton’s on Brazilian literature. The 
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Introduction takes its place beside a consider- 
able number of recent handbooks in English 
on Luso-Brazilian civilization, among them 
Nowell’s and Livermore’s histories of Portu- 
gal, Smith and Marchant’s Brazil (1951), 
Vidigal’s new edition of The Ozford Book of 
Portuguese Verse (1952), and the Proceedings 
of the Luso-Brazilian Colloquium (1953). 

G. M. M. 


Inter-American Notes and News.—Students 
of many inter-American subjects will be in- 
terested in the section with the above title in 
the quarterly Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia, issued by the Pan American Union. 
These notes and news items feature develop- 
ments in literature, economics, history, etc., 
throughout the hemisphere and Europe, and 
often include news not to be found elsewhere. 

R. G. M. 


Biography of Machado de Assis.—The first 
full-length biography in English, by José 
Bettancourt Machado, of the famous Brazilian 
novelist has just been published by Bramerica, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 264 pp. 
$3.75. 

R. G. M. 


Governments of Latin America.—This useful 
reference book, by Miguel Jorrin of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, will be of value to 
students in all branches of Hispanic American 
research, for it deals succinctly and realistically 
with colonial governments, the powers of the 
state, conflicts of power and the control of 
power. The last part analyzes the govern- 
ments of each Latin American state. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1953, 395 pp. 

R. G. M. 


“La colmena’”’ in English—Camilo José 
Cela’s novel has been translated into English 
as The Hive by J. M. Cohen. The book, first 
published in 1942, and censored in Spain, is 
still available in an Argentine edition (Emecé). 
Completely naturalistic in technique, Cela’s 
novel is a harsh picture of the worst aspects of 
contemporary Madrid. There is a lively in- 
troduction by Arturo Barea. New York: 
a Straus and Young, 1953, 257 pp., 

50. 


R. G. M. 


Recent History of Spanish Literature-—The 
Mexican scholar and teacher Julio Torri is 


the author of an excellent, concise history 
of Spanish literature, published as Breviario 
56 by the Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 
Mexico, 1952, 387 pp., $1.25 U.S. 

R. G. M. 


Pan American Union Briefs—The Pan 
American Union has recently begun the pub- 
lication of a monthly newsletter which is 
intended to serve as a sort of clearing-house 
for a variety of inter-American activities. 
It is distributed by the Union’s Office of 
Public Information, Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


The Portuguese in the U. S.—Leo Pap, 
author of a thesis on Portuguese-American 
Speech (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1949), is working on a general history of the 
Portuguese in the United States, including 
Hawaii. He plans to deal with the history of 
their settlement, their social and economic 
structure, their cultural traditions, and their 
role in American society. The interest of the 
subject was pointed out last summer in Bene- 
dictina Quirino dos Santos’ article “Portu- 
guese Yankees,” Américas, August, 1953, 
20-23. Anyone interested in communicating 
with Dr. Pap should write to 8347 116th 
Street, Kew Gardens 18, N. Y. 


G. M. M. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo’s Autobiography.— 
Into the indirect forms of various incarna- 
tions, portraits, “exemplary anecdotes” and 
essays, Fidelino de Figueiredo has poured his 
life experience, his views on education, his 
scorn for party politics, his passion for music 
and great books, his chiding love of Portugal, 
his anxieties, disillusionments and humor. 
The result is a new edition, with two more 
chapters, of Um Coleccionador de Angiistias 
(Lisbon, Guimarfies, 1953. 325 p.), which 
had appeared two years earlier in Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


Changes in the “Revista Hispdnica Mo- 
derna”.—This well-known journal, published 
since 1934 by Columbia University’s Hispanic 
Institute and edited by don Federico de Onis, 
is now to be published jointly by the Hispanic 
Institute and the Department of Hispanic 
Studies of the University of Puerto Rico. 
Professor Eugenio Florit will be associated 
with Professor de Onis as co-editor. In early 
1954, Professor de Onfs, who has retired from 
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his position as Chairman of Columbia’s 
Spanish Department, will go to Puerto Rico, 
where he will be Director of the University’s 
Department of Hispanic Studies. 

R. G. M. 


La nueva poesia chilena.—This article, the 
first in a series by Jorge Elliott, is an historical 
and critical essay on Chilean poetry of recent 
years which will interest students of that 
country’s literature. See Atenea, julio-agosto 
de 1953, pp. 94-108. 

R. G. M. 


Gabriel Miré.—Vicente Mengod writes a 
sensitive appreciation of the character of the 
Spanish writer as reflected in his life and work. 
See “Gabriel Miré en su obra,” in Atenea, 
julio-agosto de 1953, pp. 38-53. 

R. G. M. 


Merzico’s Book Losses Abroad.—Juan B. 
Iguiniz, Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, 
writes of the many ways in which Mexico 
has lost much of its bibliographic patrimony 
over the centuries. He lists collections of 
various Indian and Colonial source-materials 
which have been sold abroad or stolen, shows 
how these losses still continue, and suggests 
measures which might put a stop to what he 
calls a “‘verdadero desastre’’. See “El exodo 
de documentos y libros mexicanos al extran- 
jero” in Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
julio-septiembre de 1953, pp. 3-27. 

R. G. M. 


“Fiesta,” a Novel of Spain Today.—Pru- 
dencio de Pereda, writing in English, has 
produced an unusual story of life in contempo- 
rary Spain. His protagonist, an artist born of 
Spanish parents in New York, visits the patria 
once as a child and then, in 1948, as an adult. 
Upon his second return he feels a sense of 
homecoming but also a loving but grim curi- 
osity about the people and their deeper feel- 
ing about life. A Loyalist sympathizer, some- 
thing of an idealist, he is at first amazed by 
and later a participant in the age-old, tragic 
stoicism of the people as they face whatever 
la suerte has in store for them. Pereda has 
very successfully communicated the ambiente 
of Spain to English-language readers who 
know little of the country. 

R. G. M. 


New Study of the Spanish American N ovel.— 
Luis Alberto Sanchez is the author of a long, 
comprehensive book on the development of the 
novel in Spanish America just issued in 
Madrid. No. 11 in the Biblioteca Roménica 
Hispénica, its title is Proceso y contenido de la 
novela hispano-americana, and it is published 
by the Editorial Gredos, 664 pp., 90 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


Outstanding issue of “Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos’’—The September-October 1953 num- 
ber of Mexico’s leading intellectual journal 
contains several articles of unusual interest 
to Hispanoamericanists. Manuel Mejfa Valera 
contributes a study of Manuel Gonzdlez 
Prada’s philosophical thought (pp. 122-135), 
Concha Zardoya a long, perceptive essay on 
the theme of death in Latin American feminine 
poetry (pp. 233-270), Arturo Torres Rioseco 
a memorial to the late Brazilian novelist 
Graciliano Ramos (pp. 282-288) and Rubén 
Landa an appreciation of Mart{ as a teacher 
(pp. 77-96). 

R. G. M. 


Spanish Literature in the ‘““New Y ork Times’’. 
—It is heartening to see increased popular 
interest in things Hispanic, and this interest 
is evidenced by the publication of such oc- 
casional pieces in the Times as Gerald Brenan’s 
“A Literary Letter from Spain” (Book Re- 
view, Oct. 11, 1953). Mr. Brenan describes 
Madrid’s successful Feria del libro of last 
summer, mentions approvingly the 3500 
titles published in Spain in 1952, and com- 
ments on the drift toward wide interest in 
things Spanish which these books show. He 
also has praise for contemporary poetry and 
a young novelist, José Marfa Gironella, author 
of Los cipreses creen en Dios, a 900-page story 
of the period 1931-1936, the first volume in a 
planned trilogy. 

R. G. M. 


““Poestas Completas” de Julio Herrera y 
Reissig.—The complete poems of this Uru- 
guayan symbolist have recently been pub- 
lished in Madrid by Aguilar. Roberto Bula 
Pfriz is the editor, the volume is No. 300 in 
the “Coleccién Crisol” and it sells for 35 ptas. 

R. G. M. 


End of Latin American Press Curbs Asked.— 
On Oct. 10, 1953, the Inter-American Press 
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Association, meeting in Mexico City, ap- 
pealed to five Latin American Presidents to 
terminate restrictions on newspapers and 
newspapermen in their nations. Messages 
were sent to Batista of Cuba, Somoza of 
Nicaragua, Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela, Odria 
of Peru and Perén of Argentina. President 
Perén was also urged to return La Prensa 
(and two other papers seized by his govern- 
ment) to their rightful owners. 

R. G. M. 


Lectures at the Ateneo Americano.—This or- 
ganization, located in Washington, D. C., is 
composed of a group of Latin American and 
American scholars and was established three 
years ago under the aegis of Don Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle, Honduran Ambassador. The 
Autumn Cycle of lectures sponsored by the 
Ateneo (October 8 to December 10) included 
nine fortnightly lectures on literature, art and 
philosophy by noted scholars of the Americas. 
For further information about the Ateneo, 
address Dr. José Manuel Topete, 3025 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


An American Novel about Peru.—The En- 
voys, by Hoffman R. Hays (New York: Crown, 
1953, 313 pages, $3.50), is an excellent picture 
of modern Peru and the life of the country’s 
aristocrats and North American businessmen, 
and a sympathetic portrayal of the existence 
of Peru’s workers and Indian masses. The 
author, however, is disillusioned by the cor- 
rupt, callous and shortsighted aristocrats and 
military men who run the country, the North 
American entrepreneurs who have no real, 
deep love or understanding of the country, 
the resigned, fatalistic Indian peasants, and 
the educated, overly-romantic, poor limefios 
who fight for but never gain social justice. 
His book leaves a bitter taste, for the reader 
senses that the author has hoped—and perhaps 
still hopes—for a better Peru, a finer people 
and more sympathetic and understanding 
North Americans. 


R. G. M. 


The 1958 Catalogue of the Pan American 
Union.—Instructors in Hispanic subjects in 
both high school and college will find in the 
latest catalogue (34 pages) of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union’s publications a wealth of source 
materials in many fields. Books and pamphlets 


(in four languages), on topics ranging from 
the social and economic to stamp-collection 
and literary criticism are listed, as well as in- 
formation about the Union’s fine periodical 
publications. For a copy of the catalogue ad- 
dress the Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C. 


R. G. M. 


Contemporary Chilean Literature —Hernén 
Diaz Arrieta, “Alone,” a leading Chilean 
critic and literary historian, is the author of 
a panorama of Chilean letters since 1900. He 
discusses the dominant trends toward poetry 
and naturalism, melancholy and spiritual 
isolation, and a deep love of the land which 
characterize the leading writers from D’Hal- 
mar and Prado to relative new-comers like 
Marta Brunet, and concludes that “la mejor 
de la cosecha esté en el género poético.” See 
“Estado actual de la literatura chilena” in 
Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas), Mayo- 
Junio de 1953 (No. 98), pp. 59-67. 

R. G. M. 


Puerto Ricans in New York Schools.—A 
grant of $160,000 was made in August 1953 
by the Ford Foundation to the New York 
Board of Education to finance a program of 
research and development dealing with the 
difficulties of educating the great numbers of 
non-English-speaking Puerto Rican students 
who have entered the City’s schools in recent 
years. The program will emphasize the de- 
velopment of effective methods and materials 
for teaching English to the Puerto Ricans 
and, in addition, will seek to help the teachers 
in charge of these students. Consideration is 
also being given to the desirability of teaching 
Spanish to some English-speaking children 
as a means of hastening community adjust- 
ment to the Puerto Ricans. 

R. G. M. 


History of Latin American Education.— 
Professor George I. Sanchez of the University 
of Texas is the author of an interesting survey 
of the evolution of education in Latin America 
which forms the third section of Comparative 
Education (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1952), pp. 61-84. Professor Sdnchez is also 
responsible for another section of the book, 
“Education in Mexico,” pp. 85-108. Both 
sections have up-to-date bibliographies. 

R. G. M. 
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Marti in the “Revista Hispdnica Moderna.” 
—Practically all of the latest issue of the 
RHM (Vol. XVIII, 1952) is devoted to the 
life and work of the great patriot-writer: a 
biographical essay by Susana Redondo; 
critical studies of Marti’s verse and prose 
by Eugenio Florit, Andrés Iduarte, José 
Antonio Portuondo, and Federico de Onis; a 
select critical bibliography by Olga Blondet 
and a 60-page anthology. 

R. G. M. 


Spanish-language films in New York City. 
—<According to Oscar Godbout in the New 
York Times of Sept. 20, 1953, there are some 
20 theaters (seating 16,000) that show in 
New York City Spanish films from Mexico, 
Spain, Cuba, Brazil, and Argentina. Musical 
comedies are the most popular, with melo- 
dramas and dramas following. In addition to 
these movies, the large Spanish-speaking 
audience in the city draws personal visits 
from important Latin American artists who 
star in stage-shows. 

R. G. M. 


Booklet of Mexican fiestas —The Mexican 
government has issued a free 143-page 
booklet listing every traditional holiday in 
the country from national celebrations to 
village festivals. Descriptive notes accom- 
panying each fiesta point out the local special 
attractions. Write to the Direccién General 
de Turismo, Avenida Judrez 89, México 1, 
D. F. for El calendario de fiestas mexicanas. 

R. G. M. 


Latin America and Teaching.—This inter- 
esting article by the late Oxford Spanish 
scholar, William J. Entwistle, examines the 
difficulty of awakening interest in Latin 
American subjects in British universities and 
other supposedly British aspects of the 
problem, and American teachers in the field 
will read with sympathetic understanding 
the incisive and sometimes wryly humorous 
remarks of our British colleague. See Atlante 
(London) for January 1953, pp. 41-44. 

R. G. M. 


Survey of Latin American Research.— 
Specialists in Latin American studies will be 
interested in the Survey of Research and 
Investigations in Progress and Contemplated 
in Latin American subjects published jointly 


in August 1953 by the School of Inter- 
American Studies of the University of Florida 
and the Pan American Union. The 519 
entries include: land-man relationships, eco- 
nomic development, contemporary political 
affairs, history, biography and autobiography, 
language and literature and international 
relations and diplomacy. For copies address 
the Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

R. G. M. 


Brazil’s International Art Exhibition — 
Sao Paulo will be the scene of a great inter- 
national art show from Dec. 8, 1953 to Jan. 
31, 1954. It will be the second biennial exhibit 
of world art and 4000-5000 artists are ex- 
pected to attend. An international jury will 
award cash prizes to the best foreign painter, 
sculptor, printmaker, and draftsman. Picasso 
will be honored by the participating nations 
collectively, with a showing of about 100 of 
his works. The museum of Modern Art 
(New York) plans to send an exhibition of 
our modern art which will be four times the 
size of that sent to the first exhibition. For 
further details see Art News, Summer 1953, 
p. 67. 

R. G. M. 


New World Letters Today.—Virgilio Pifiera 
discusses once again the much-debated 
question of whether the New World, especially 
the Hispanic countries, has yet produced a 
literature which truly reflects its multiple 
reality of nature and man. He feels that these 
countries are today reaching the last stage of 
their national integration and that arguments 
about what constitutes their true literary 
expression (nature, the Indian, folklore) will 
lose their significance as American letters 
come to reflect the deep life of an integrated 
community. See ‘“Posicién actual de las 
letras americanas,”’ América (Habana), Julio 
de 1953, pp. 60-63. 

R. G. M. 


Monograph on Jovellanos.—Students of the 
18th century in Spain will be especially 
interested in a new edition of Angel del 
Rio’s monograph, Estudio preliminar a los 
“Diarios” de Jovellanos, Oviedo: Instituto 
de Estudios Asturianos, 1952, 112 pp. 

R. G. M. 
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Franco’s Anti-Catalén Policy—A Memo- 
randum on this subject was presented to 
Unesco’s Seventh Assembly in Paris in 
November 1952. The 40-page brochure is 
thoroughly documented and deals with many 
instances of the Spanish regime’s repression 
of Catalonian efforts to realize the cultural 
autonomy granted to them by the Republican 
government in 1932. 

R. G. M. 


UNESCO’S Latin American Series.— 
Translation being necessary for the inter- 
national dissemination of literature, it is 
gratifying to learn of projected French and 
English translations, sponsored by Unesco, of 
several Spanish American works. Included 
are Manuel de Jestis Galvdn’s Enriquillo, a 
novel of the colonization of Santo Domingo 
(French version, already published, by Marcel 
Auclair; English version to be by Robert 
Graves) and an Anthology of Mexican Poetry 
(16th to 20th centuries), edited by Octavio 
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Paz (French version, already published, by 
Guy Lévis Mano; English version to be by 
Samuel Beckett). Also to appear shortly is a 
volume of Selected Passages from José Marti, 
and projected are an Anthology of Latin 
American Poetry, to be selected by Federico de 
Onis, and translations of Gabriel-René 
Moreno’s The Last Days of the Colony in 
the Peruvian Highlands. 

R. G. M. 


Ecuadorian Drama.—Willis Knapp Jones is 
the author of a comprehensive review of the 
Ecuadorian theater from its beginnings to the 
present day. He considers the many obstacles 
facing the country’s dramatists but points 
out that despite these drawbacks certain 
elements of the intelligentsia, especially the 
university students, sometimes manage to 
produce excellent plays and to develop good 
authors. See “El drama en el Ecuador,” 
América (Habana), Julio de 1953, pp. 5-22. 

R. G. M. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespe.t AND Rosert H. Witui1ams Associate Editors* 








To THE Eprrors: 

I was pleased to find in the August number 
of Hispania the translation of the sonnet 
“A Cristo crucificado.” Several years ago I, 
too, attempted a translation of the same 
sonnet, long a favorite of mine. I had intended 
to polish and refine it, but am sending it along 
for whatever it may be worth: 


To Christ Crucified 


Unmoved am I, my God, to love of Thee 

By promises of heaven so revered; 

Nor am I moved by threats of hell, so feared, 
To cease, therefore, offending Thee. 


Thou movest me, O Lord. It moveth me to see 
Thee impaled upon the cross and vilely jeered; 
To see Thy precious wounded flesh, unpeered, 
Condemned to death and all indignity. 





* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Dr. E. H. Hespelt, 104 White Park 
Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. 
Williams, University, Austin 32, Texas. 





Moveth me, at last, Thy love, and in such a way 
That though there were no Heaven, I should 


adore, 
And though there were no hell, I should obey. 


No causes for my love Thou need’st me say, 
For should I come to hope of Thee no more, 
Yet should I love Thee as I love today. 


Tuomas J. SNYDER 


Lassen Union High School and Junior College 
Susanville, California 


To THe Eprrors: 

Perhaps the reader who is interested in 
translations of the sonnet “No me mueve, mi 
Dios” would like to know that another 
English version is to be found on page vi of 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics by E. Allison 
Peers (Vol. I), published in London by the 
Sheldon Press, 1927. 

HerMaN REICHARD 


Aguadilla, Puerto Rico 
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To Tue Eprrors: 

I have been told that there is a film of “El 
sombrero de tres picos’”’ which was made in 
Argentina and which has been shown in this 
country. (1) Do you know where this film is 
distributed in the U.S.? 

(2) Has Hispania ever reviewed films in 
Spanish? Can you tell me where I could find 
such reviews? It is difficult to choose a film 
for presentation without having seen it. 

(3) Do you know where I can find the text 
of any Christmas plays other than those in 
Brady: Christmastide and Jarrett: Sal y 
sabor de Mézico? 
Albion, Michigan A. W. 

I have been unable to find any answer to 
your first question. Brandon Films of New 
York writes me that they are unable to locate 
the film. Perhaps some reader of “Questions 
and Answers” may be able to help us. 

(2) Hispania has not yet published reviews 
of films in Spanish, but we are hoping to offer 
such reviews soon. An article on Mexican 
films appeared in the February 1952 number 
of the Modern Language Journal. An earlier 
article containing information on Mexican 
films appeared in the Wisconsin Spanish 
T eacher for December 1950. 

(3) I referred your question concerning 
Christmas plays to Professor Everett Hesse of 
the University of Wisconsin, who suggests 
(a) “La estrella” by Eugenio Florit of Barnard 
College, New York 27, N. Y. (To find out 
where this can be obtained write to Professor 
Florit.) (b) “The Inn of Bethlehem,” a na- 
tivity play for radio. (This is to be found in 
Short Plays of the Southern Americas by Willis 
Knapp Jones. For more information write 
to Professor Jones, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio.) 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

As part of my work in Special English I 
have been asked to do some research on arti- 
ficial languages such as Esperanto and Papia- 
mento. I have been informed that an article 
appeared in Hispania in the early ’40’s on 
Papiamento. Do you recall the article and 
can you tell me when it appeared? Have you 
any material available on such languages or 
do you know where I might obtain such 
material? I am interested not only in the 


format of the languages themselves, but also 
in the organizations set up to further them. 
Mineola, New York L. T. 


The article to which you refer is “Written 
Papiamento” by Jean Autret, formerly of 
Mary Baldwin College, now of Wells College, 
Aurora, New York. It was published in 
Hispania, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (November, 
1945), pp. 508-510. For more information 
concerning such I suggest that 
you write to Professor Autret and to Mrs. 
Mary Connell Bray, 56 West 11th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. Mrs. Bray has long been 
associated with the International Auxiliary 
Language Association. 

(Mrs. Bray has subsequently provided our 
reader with the following information: “The 
International Auxiliary Language Association 
has surveyed the more than three hundred 
languages which have been devised to serve 
as means of communication among different 
nationalities. Our research linguists decided 
that no one of them, not even the pioneer 
language Esperanto, had the requisites of 
familiarity and internationality of character 
which it would be possible to achieve. So we 
have gone over the languages of Western 
Europe as the sources of language material 
now in full international circulation and have 
brought out our Interlingua-English Diction- 
ary and grammar, New York, Storm Pub- 
lishers, 1951. Interlingua is now in actual use 
in the monthly publication Scientia Inter- 
national and in two technical publications. 
We have been concentrating on getting this 
natural common language, which is the essence 
of the Romance languages, used by scientists 
to expedite research at the international level. 
Unfortunately, our funds from private sources 
have run out and we have had to close our 
own headquarters, but the promotion of 
Interlingua is going on under the direction of 
Science Service. This well known organiza- 
tion has an office in New York, 80 East 11th 
Street, and Dr. Alexander Gode, the editor 
of the Dictionary, is in charge. Dr. Gode will 
be happy to give you all the detailed informa- 
tion you want about the whole subject of 
international languages.’’) 

E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 
I am writing to ask if you can tell me 
whether there is any comprehensive Latin- 
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Spanish dictionary, and give me particulars 
necessary to enable me to obtain a copy. I 
am about to embark on the translation from 
Latin into Spanish of some learned works 
published in the mid-18th century, and have 
been unable to find, even in the Library of 
Congress, a Latin-Spanish bilingual adequate 
for the purpose. 

Washington, D. C. R. C. H. 


In his Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese 
dictionaries Mr. Franz C. Feger, 17 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y., offers the 
following: 


Padres Escolapios: Diccionario manual griego- 
latino-espafiol, 2nd ed., . . . Buenos Aires, 
1943, 933 pp. $9.00. 

Echauri, Eustaquio: Diccionario manual latino- 
espafiol y espafiol-latino., 6th ed., Barce- 
lona, 1947, 800 pp. $2.50. 

Bl4nquez Fraile, A.: Diccionario latino- 
espafiol. Barcelona, 1946, 1302 pp. $8.50. 
Miguel D., Raimundo de and the Marqués de 
Morante: Nuevo diccionario latino-espafiol 
etimolégico escrito con presencia de las 
obras mds notables en este género publicadas 
en otros paises desde la época del renaci- 
miento hasta nuestros dias, enriquecido con 
un gran ntimero de voces, frases y modismos 
extratados de los autores cldsicos... 

Madrid, 1946, 997 pp. $8.00. 


Mr. Feger may be able to advise you which 
of these books would most probably fit your 
needs. 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Will you please tell me if there are any 
universities or colleges which offer courses in 
methods or techniques for teaching Spanish 
in the elementary grades? 

Mount Pleasant, Michigan E. E. 


The number of institutions offering such 
courses is still limited. The following have 
come to my attention: Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, which offers a 
“Methods Course” each summer to prepare 
teachers to teach foreign languages in the 
elementary schools; the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, which has a program designed ‘“‘to 
prepare education students for Spanish teach- 
ing at the elementary level”; the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, which offered last 


summer a “Workshop in Spanish” with a 
course on “Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Schools”; the New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, which is to hold a “Workshop” 
this coming summer with a similar course 
under the direction of Carlos Rivera. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

We are writing in regard to the Bécquer 
question printed in the November Hispania 
(p. 479). In addition to the translations in 
Thomas Walsh’s Hispanic Anthology, pub- 
lished by The Hispanic Society of America, 
versions of five poems by Bécquer are included 
in Translations from Hispanic Poets, also 
published by the Society. 

Jean R. LONGLAND 
The Hispanic Society of America 
New York 32, N.Y. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I have just finished reading “Questions 
and Answers” in the November Hispania 
and thought I would mention a little project 
we carried out last year. It has to do with 
material suitable for choral readings. 

For an informal entertainment we chose 
two poems of Gabriela Mistral, “El drbol”’ 
and “El cardo.” We found them quite suit- 
able, especially the latter, because there are 
so many flowers and the lines of each are so 
short. We used it for second year Spanish. 
We also used for dialogue the old stand-by, 
“Quien supiera escribir ...”” by Campoamor, 
which young people love. 

Morser Maria Fipetis 
Convent of the Holy Child Jesus 
Summit, New Jersey 


To THe Eprrors: 

I am particularly interested in the reply to 
the question on choral reading in the No- 
vember Hispania. For some years I have been 
seeking a solution to the same problem and 
hoping that an interested Speech instructor 
would collaborate with a Spanish professor 
and provide us with the answer. Meanwhile, 
w have been using a number of selections with 
a good deal of enthusiasm and some success. 
Here is our list. Should the sources of the 
poems not be available to your questioner, 
we would be delighted to send him mimeo- 
graphed copies of the poems. Incidentally, 
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we should like to have a copy of “La loco- 
motora.”’ 

For second-semester and elementary classes 
in pronunciation and diction: Dos nifios & 
Fusilamiento (Nicol4és Guillén); En paz, 
Puella mea, & A Kempis (Amado Nervo); 
A Cristo crucificado; Oracién (Rafael Arévalo 
Martinez); La fé (Rubén Darfo); Soneto 
(Bartolomé L. de Argensola); Los pastores de 
Belén (Lope de Vega). 

For fourth-semester Spanish and classes 
in pronunciation and diction: Gratia plena & 
Hoy he nacido (Amado Nervo); Creo en ti 
Panamérica (Gastén Figueira); Anuncio el 
reino de la estrella (Jacinto Fombona Pa- 
chano); In memoriam, La maestra rural & 
Nocturno (Gabriela Mistral); Quien supiera 
escribir (Campoamor); Refr llorando (Juan 
de Dios Peza); La ciega & Suspiros (José 
Maria Gabriel y Galdin); Mi suefio (Manuel 
Maria Flores); Nocturno a Margarita (José 
Maria Peméan). 

Sister Lauring, O. P. 
Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To THE Eprrors: 

In the November Hispania a reader wants 
to know if there is a set of records for teaching 
Spanish in the elementary schools. Banks, 
Upshaw and Co. of Dallas Texas, has the 
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following, which I have found very helpful: 
Let’s Talk Spanish by Vogan. Four records 
cover Volume I of this title, enabling be- 
ginners to acquire an active vocabulary of 
365 words. Per set, $8.00. Goldilocks y los tres 
osos y otros cuentos by Harter. Recorded by 
Luis F. Calvo. Three records covering the 
three delightful stories of this book. Per set, 
$6.00. 

The problem of W. G. L. who asks about 
Spanish plays suitable for use in the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th grades can also be answered by 
publications of Banks, Upshaw and Co. The 
following I have found excellent: Horas en- 
cantadas by Mabel Coughran. (A dramatiza- 
tion of thirteen favorite children’s stories, 
such as “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Little 
Red Ridinghood,” and “Snow White.” The 
volume also contains a posada and twenty- 
five popular songs. The stage directions and 
lists of properties are in English; the plays 
are written in simple, idiomatic Spanish and 
are arranged in order of difficulty.) 136 pages, 
cloth, illustrated in color, $1.60. 

As to choral reading material, I have found 
another publication of the same firm, Escenitas 
de Mézico, very effective. 

I hope these suggestions may be of help 
to some struggling Spanish teacher. 

Sister Mary SEVERINA 
Holy Names College 
Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by 


WaALrTer T. Puiuips, Associate Editor, and the Epiror* 








AATSP Honorary Members.—Here are 
biographical sketches of our three new 
Honorary Members: 

Waurer FirzwituiaM Srarkie (Almagro 
5, Madrid, Spain), director of the British 
Institute in Madrid; formerly professor of 
Spanish at Dublin University; director of the 
Irish National Theater (Abbey Theater), 
1927-42; author of various books, including 
Jacinto Benavente and Don Gypsy; translator 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 


of Pérez de Ayala (Tiger Juan) and Menéndez 
Pidal (The Spaniards in History); member 
of the editorial committee of the Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies; and contributor to many 
learned journals. 

Lesuiz BaNNIsSTER Watton, Litt. B., 
M.A., head of the Department of Hispanic 
Studies at Edinburgh University since 


1930; student at the universities of London 
and Oxford, and pupil of Fitzmaurice-Kelley; 
visiting professor at the University of Madrid, 
and lecturer in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela for the British Council; author of 
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Pérez Galdés and the Spanish Novel of the 
Nineteenth Century, The Living Thought of 
Cervantes, and the introduction to the forth- 
coming Everyman’s Library edition of Don 
Quijote; editor of Moratin’s El viejo y la 
nifia, and Cadalso’s Cartas Marruecas; and 
translator of Larreta’s La gloria de Don 
Ramiro and Gracidn’s Ordculo manual. 

RaFaEL LapesaA ME.Gar, regularly as- 
sociated with the University of Madrid; 
visiting professor on various occasions at 
Yale University and Harvard University; 
research and writings in linguistics associated 
with the Centro de Estudios Histéricos; 
author of Historia de la lengua espafiola, 
Asturiano y Provenzal en el Fuero de Avilés, 
and La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso; 
literary studies on Gutierre Cetina and others 
in the Revista de Filologia Espafiola and in 
Hommage 4 Ernest Martinenche. 


Latin American Music.—Here are a few 
books chosen by two specialists in Hispanic 
music, Isabel Pope and Susan Godoy: 

Canciones Populares. Allena Luce. Silver 
Burdett, 1921. Includes songs, Christmas 
carols, dances, patriotic songs, and rounds 
from Cuba, Spain, Mexico. Translations and 
notes in both Spanish and English. Very 
good. 

Vamos a Cantar. Allena Luce. D.C. Heath, 
1946. Another excellent little selection. 

The Latin American Song Book. Helen 
Leavitt, Gilbert Chase and others. Ginn, 
1942. These are folk songs with well written 
accompaniments. A short bibliography and 
explanatory notes on the rhythms, by Gustavo 
Duran. 

Recordings of Latin American Songs and 
Dances. Pan American Union. 1942. Out of 
print, but a new edition is in preparation. 

Selected List of Latin American Song Books. 
Pan American Union, Division of Music and 
Liberal Arts. 12 page mimeographed leaflet. 

Bibliography of Latin American Music. 
Gilbert Chase. Pan American Union. 

National Anthems of the Countries of North, 
Central and South America. Ernesto Murillo 
and Clayton F. Summy. Chicago, 1935. 


A-V-A Catalogue.—This free 48-page cata- 
logue, distributed by Educational Services, 
1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
lists FL courses on records, 35 mm. film- 
strips, and other audio-visual aids. 


General education with FL variants.—The 
College of the University of Chicago has a 
strong General Education program which 
includes, as a FL requirement, a one-year 
reading-objective course. In the 3-year 
Humanities sequence, Humanities 3 is con- 
cerned with the theory and practice of the 
arts of criticism. Students may choose the 
“normal” section of this course, reading 
Aristotle, Plato, Hume, Croce, etc. in English, 
or they may choose a FL section, where after 
the basic readings in English, all subsequent 
reading is done in French, German, Greek, 
Latin, or Spanish. The Spanish readings in a 
typical year: in drama, El burlador de Sevilla, 
Don Juan Tenorio, Bodas de sangre, La 
Numancia; in fiction, La caida de los Limones, 
Amor y pedagogia, Don Segundo Sombra, 
Los pazos de Ulloa; in poetry, 25-30 poems, 
from Garcilaso and Quevedo to Lorca and 
Juan Ramon. 


Language tapes.—Aided by the Film 
Center of the University of Washington, the 
Cooperative Language Center’s program 
enables language teachers of the state to 
have selections recorded on tape. The voices 
recorded are those of professors of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages of the 
University. Charges are $1.00 per half hour 
of recorded material, the blank tapes being 
supplied by the teacher. Out-of-state teachers 
may obtain some French tapes already pre- 
pared, and material from El Camino Real. 
Catalog 25¢, Film Center, Univ. of Wash., 
Seattle 5. 


American Visitors’ Bureau.—Some mem- 
bers who plan a trip to Spain may not be 
familiar with this extremely useful address: 
American Visitors’ Bureau, Avenida José 
Antonio 68, Madrid, Spain. The Bureau is 
run by Mr. and Mrs. Clark Lee and their 
services are reported to be most efficient. 
Write them for information of any sort con- 
cerning your prospective stay in the Pen- 
i " 

N. B. A. 


University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference——The seventh Conference will 
be held April 22-24, under the direction of 
Professor J. W. D. Skiles. There will be 
sections on pedagogical subjects and on 
several foreign literatures, including Spanish 








and Latin American. Those wishing programs 
or wishing to read papers in 1954 or a sub- 
sequent year should write to Professor 
Skiles. 


University of Kansas Conference in the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages—At the 
1954 Summer Session, 11 June to 8 August, 
students may earn up to 8 hours graduate or 
undergraduate credit. Courses include Meth- 
ods, Area Studies, Language, Literature, 
Audio-Visual, Testing, and the Kansas Plan 
for teaching Spanish - the grade schools. 
For further information vrite to Director of 
Summer Session, Strong Hall 223, Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 


Workbook for Spanish.—Midwest Book Co., 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has published a work- 
book to accompany Alexis’ First Course in 
Spanish. 48 lessons, each on a tear sheet: 
fill-ins, questions, sentences for translation. 
May be used with other texts, despite some 
rather specialized words. $1.00. 


Medina Centennial Celebration.—Dr. Maury 
A. Bromsen, who was Executive Secretary of 
the U.S. Centennial Celebration of the birth 
of the great Chilean scholar (Hispania 
[November 1952], p. 459), is on leave from 
the Pan American Union, editing the pro- 
ceedings of the Celebration, which will be 
published in English and Spanish editions. 
For his work as Executive Secretary of the 
Celebration, Dr. Maury has been decorated 
with the Chilean Order of Merit. 


Spanish for Adults—This textbook of the 
Grosse Pointe method, mistakenly said to be 
out of print in our November issue, is very 
much in print. Its author, Clarence V. 
McGuire, writes that as the result of his 
article of the same title, published in our 
May issue, he has received orders for the 
book from many parts of the U. 8. Orders 
and inquiries should be sent to him at 855 
Notre Dame Road, Grosse Pointe 30, Michi- 
gan. 


Fellowships in Spain.—The Institute of 
International Education (1 East 67th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.) announces five fellow- 
ships of $1900 each, given by a private donor 
for travel, maintenance, and tuition at any 
Spanish university. Open to candidates under 
thirty. Closing date, May 1. 
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American Sources of Spanish Realia.— 
There is a new edition of this publication by 
the Service Bureau for Modern Language 
Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. Items included 
are songs, maps, films, pictures, records, 
etc., with new addresses and old information 
brought up to date. Other bulletins available 
at the Service Bureau for cost of postage 
(computed at five cents a bulletin) include 
the bibliography of texts and classroom 
materials for Spanish teachers, Spanish 
clubs, Spanish holidays and festivals, series 
for Spanish conversation, and books in 
English about Latin America. Send requests to 
Director of Service Bureau. 


Spanish Radio Program.—A 13-week pro- 
gram, “Speak Spanish,” broadcast over the 
GE TV station, WRGB, September 17- 
December 10, 10:30-11:00 A.M., designed 
to introduce adults to the language, history 
and culture of Spanish-speaking countries, 
was sponsored by Russell Sage College of 
Troy, New York, as part of the first 13-week 
series of broadcasts called “TV Schooltime.” 
An estimated 200,000 people see these 
educational programs. 


The Teaching of Romance Languages.—A 
graduate correspondence course with this 
title is now being offered at Pennsylvania 
State University. The Spanish version of the 
course, Spanish 421, as well as the corre- 
sponding French version, was prepared by 
Robert J. Clements. Interested students and 
teachers may write for further information 
to Professor Clements at State College, Pa. 


Estimados sefiores vs. Dear Sirs.—When the 
Puerto Rican Development Commission 
decided to offer a very attractive concession 
for a luxury hotel in San Juan, it wrote to a 
dozen of the leading hotelmen in the U. S. 
Of the dozen eager replies, eleven were 
written in English and one in Spanish. This 
linguistic courtesy and intelligence may 
explain why the leading hotel in Puerto Rico 
is the Caribe Hilton. 


Eisenhower Report.—President Milton §. 
Eisenhower of Pennsylvania State University, 
in his November 1953 report to his brother, 
the President of the United States, proposed 
the following nine-point program to increase 
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the good relations between the U. S. and 
Latin America: 

1. Intellectual and cultural cooperation 
should be expanded—scholarships, binational 
centers, and language institutes, libraries, 
exchange of persons (especially democratic 
labor leaders); American schools in Latin 
America; cultural exchanges in all branches 
of the arts; cooperative relationships between 
our universities and schools and comparable 
Latin American institutions with aid of the 
American Council on Education and the 
National Education Association. 

2. There should also be continuation and 
expansion of the present limited but effective 
press, radio, and motion picture program of 
the United States Information Agency in 
Latin America, as indispensable means of 
countering communist propaganda activities 
aimed at disrupting the hemisphere and the 
free world. 

3. The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, which cooperates with the 
Secretary of State in promoting understanding 
among the peoples of the world, might well 
be requested to expand its program with 
respect to Latin America. 

4. Several of the large foundations of the 
United States might make additional scholar- 
ships available to students of Latin America. 
A valuable service would be establishing as a 
pilot project a binational institute in the 
United States, modeled on functioning in- 
stitutes in Latin America. 

5. United States business firms operating in 
Latin America might help their public rela- 
tions and promote understanding by increas- 
ing their support of the American schools and 
the binational institutes in the host countries, 
and by offering scholarships and training 
grants. 

6. United States companies in Latin 
America, already important promoters of 
friendship and better understanding, should 
seek constantly to ensure that their staffs are 
ambassadors of good will as well as good 
businessmen. 

7. Distinguished United States scholars 
who speak Spanish or Portuguese might 
render great service to their country by 
lecturing in Latin-American universities. 

8. An enterprise meriting expansion is 
that of private associations in several states 
of the United States which develop better 
inter-American understanding by active 


business, educational and cultural services 
and by providing forums for distinguished 
Latin-American visitors. 

9. We should look to the free mass com- 
munication media of the United States, and 
especially to the press associations and news- 
papers and magazines with Latin-American 
correspondents and circulation, as a major 
means of promoting essential understanding. 


The Research Council of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California.— 
The Council, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Meyer Krakowski of the Los 
Angeles City College, is exploring instructional 
aids and strengthening interest in foreign 
languages in the schools. The work is carried 
on through committees, which have been set 
up as follows for 1952-54: Audio-Visual 
(Dorothea Frahm, chairman), Brochure 
(Wayland D. Hand, chairman), Coordination 
(Alice R. Bergel, chairman), General Edu- 
cation (Ernest M. Wolf, chairman), Teaching 
Techniques (Margit M. MacRae, chairman). 
These committees reported on their activities 
at the annual meeting of the Council February 
13 at UCLA. An important feature of the 
meeting was a panel discussion by specialists 
in fields other than foreign languages. 


The Modern Language Association of 
Southern California.—Its regular fall meeting 
October 31, 1953, at Bell High School in 
Los Angeles, had section meetings in German, 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Portuguese. 
The Spanish section, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. William H. Tucker, heard a talk by 
Dr. Elizabeth N. Reed of Los Angeles City 
College, ‘“Impresiones de Espafia,” and 
viewed some excellent colored slides and 
motion pictures, depicting regional costumes 
and dances of Spain. The Portuguese section 
heard a talk “O ensino de portugues nos 
Estados Unidos,” by Dr. Marion A. Zeitlin 
of UCLA. The Association president, Miss 
Josephine C. Jiménez of Garfield High School, 
presided at the luncheon. The speaker was 
Dr. Erik Wahlgren, Professor of German at 
UCLA, who spoke on “The Role of Profes- 
sional Periodicals in the Language Field.” 
An open meeting of the Research Council, 
presided over by Professor Meyer Krakowski 
of Los Angeles City College, was addressed 
by Dr. William E. Bull of the Spanish 
department of UCLA, speaking on “Linguis- 
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tics, not Grammar, in Foreign Language 
Teaching.” A lively discussion followed the 
talk. 


Guagua.—In the Album del hogar of 
Habana, 26 Oct. 1895, Afio I, Nim. 20, 
there appears an interesting explanation of 
the origin of the often-debated term ‘‘guagua”’ 
as used in the northern Spanish-speaking 
countries: 

“Dice Ei Pais del domingo en una gacetilla 
‘La calle de San Rafael es la via de mas 
trainsito, y a la verdad merece que no pasen 
por allf émnibus, o guaguas palabra corrupta 
de wagon 0 vagén, como se llamé el carruage 
primero que vino a la Habana.’ No estamos 
conforme con la etimologfa. . . . 

Ir al Cerro—antafio, se entiende—en un 
quitrin o volanta, costaba, como vulgarmente 
se dice, un ojo de la cara. 

D. Francisco de CAardenas, hombre em- 
prendedor, hizo venir de los Estados Unidos 
los primeros é6mnibus ...y como el ptblico 
estaba acostumbrado a pagar caros los viajes 
al entonces aristocrdtico barrio del Cerro, 
al ver la baratura con que se transportaban, 
dié en decir: eso es de guagua, provincialismo 
que nadie desconoce en Cuba, que a todo lo 
que es barato dice que es de guagua, es decir, 
de balde, o casi de balde. 

Y tanto es asf, que a D. Francisco de 
CArdenas lo bautizé el piblico con el sobrenom- 
bre de Pancho Guagua, sobrenombre que le 
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acompaifié y con el que le llamamos sus amigos, 
hasta el dia de su muerte. 

He aqui el verdadero origen del nombre 
guagua, dado a los émnibus. 

Tiene la palabra Perico Pérez. 

Sagitario”’ 
Jos& SANCHEZ 

University of Illinois 


Escuela de espatiol Sears Roebuck.—Re- 
cently Sears Roebuck revised some of their 
territorial assignments, placing the Cuban 
stores under the jurisdiction of the Atlanta 
Division. This led to language difficulties: 
the staff and administrators of the Cuban 
stores were natives of the island and the 
territorial staff of the Atlanta division were 
norteamericanos. To solve the impasse the 
officers turned to the Atlanta Division of the 
University of Georgia, which set up and 
administered an unusual Spanish school for 
the seventeen executives who visit the new 
Cuban stores. The members of the class 
include the vice-president, division managers, 
pilot and co-pilot of the company plane, and 
various sales representatives. The class began 
19 September 1953 and is taught by Professor 
José A. Batlle of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages Department. The texts and realia 
include a standard grammar, a mercantile 
Spanish text, the Army phonograph records, 
the Sears-Roebuck catalogue in Spanish, and 
daily newspapers from Havana. 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 








Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: The 
deadline for the next Chapter News is June 
12 for the September Hispania. Reports that 
arrive after the deadline will appear in the 
following issue of Hispania. A card will be 
sent immediately by the Adviser to acknowl- 
edge receipt of every report. All Chapters 
should be certain that their members are 
paid-up members of AATSP. 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





THE REPORT OF THE CHAPTER 
BREAKFAST IN CHICAGO, ON DE- 
CEMBER 28, WILL BE PRINTED IN 
THE MAY HISPANIA. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO TWO 
REACTIVATED CHAPTERS 


OKLAHOMA.—Spanish teachers of Okla- 
homa, some fifty of them representing all 
levels of instruction, met in Oklahoma City 
on October 30 and reaffirmed their loyalty to 
AATSP, voting unanimously to revitalize 
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their Chapter. The teachers, who had come to 
the state capital to attend the convention of 
the Oklahoma Education Association, voted to 
continue holding their AATSP Chapter meet- 
ing jointly with OKA in the fall of each year. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President: Miss Ruby Dittemore, Blackwell; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Virgie Rooker, 
Altus. 

Preceding the program, Dr. J. Chalmers 
Herman, of East Central State College, spoke 
of the need for rebuilding the Oklahoma 
Chapter and membership in the association, 
which had dwindled to the point where there 
were only thirty-five active members in the 
state. Professor Lowell Dunham of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma also spoke of the need for 
reactivating the Chapter. It was their action 
which spurred the motion to reaffirm the teach- 
ers’ confidence in AATSP. Whereupon, Dr. 
Herman distributed application forms for 
membership in the Association, and the de- 
mand for forms exceeded the supply. 

The featured speaker of the meeting was 
Sr. Rafael Sergio Macia, of the Canary Islands, 
who spoke on “Education in Spain.” Follow- 
ing his address there was a discussion on 
“The Teaching of Spanish at the High School 
Level,” led by Miss Ruth Burrows, of Central 
High School, Tulsa. 

The meeting, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. E. Moore, Okmulgee, and Miss Zella Bell, 
Tulsa, was a highly successful start in the re- 
building of the Oklahoma Chapter. 

WISCONSIN .—Your Chapter Adviser is 
happy to announce that, through the efforts of 
Dr. E. Neale-Silva, of the University of 
Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Chapter is again 
active, as the result of a November 6 meeting 
in Milwaukee. The following officers were 
elected: President: Renato Rosaldo, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Vice-President: Elda Bon- 
vinecin, Wausau High School; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Ona Donahue, East and West 
High Schools, Green Bay; Corresponding 
Secretary: Lila Locksmith, University of 
Wisconsin Extension Center, Appleton. A 
twofold program was accepted: 1) to enroll 
the largest number possible of Wisconsin 
teachers in our association; and 2) to initiate 
the preliminary activities necessary for the 
introduction of Spanish in the elementary 
schools. 

The President of the CHICAGO Chapter, 
Gustave Mietke, sends this report of the 


October 3d meeting: Miss Sadie K. Kalmon, 
Principal of the Haugan Grammar School of 
Chicago, showed excellent colored slides taken 
in Spain last summer. The Spanish Consul, 
Manuel Gémez-Acebo, Dr. Matthew L. 
Fitzgerald, Superintendent of District 2 of 
the Chicago High Schools, and the President 
of the Chicago P.T.A., Mrs. Gess W. Stasch, 
also spoke at the meeting. Miss Stella Dubow, 
Vice-President of the Chapter, was the Pro- 
gram Chairman. 

The Chicago President also prepared the 
program of the I.M.L.T.A. for October 31, of 
which Dr. Joseph Flores was the chairman and 
president. The Spanish Sectional Meeting was 
held in the Social Science Building of the 
University of Chicago. The Program was: 1) 
Sefior Manuel Gémez-Acebo: “Relaciones 
Culturales entre Los Estados Unidos y 
Espafia’”’; 2) Dr. Antonio Rubio: ‘“‘Miscelanea 
sobre esto y aquello” (Pan American Council) ; 
3) Sefiorita Eleanor Podkrivacky: “Possi- 
bilities of Foreign Language Teaching in an 
Accelerated Program”; 4) Senhor Victor 
Crown: “The Educational System of Brazil’’; 
5) Leslie Greene of the International Film 
Bureau: 10-minute films, “Madrid,” “Castles 
of Spain,” “The Heart of Old Castile.” 

The ILLINOIS Chapter continues to pub- 
lish, under the auspices of the University of 
Illinois, its monthly Newsletter, now in its 
eleventh year. The chairman of the Newsletter 
committee is Dr. Harriett Seltzer Hutter. 
Each mimeographed Newsletter, of five to ten 
pages, contains a variety of aids to teachers, 
literary and linguistic articles, bibliographies 
and news about Illinois teachers of Spanish. 
Each issue also contains a “pep” talk to 
teachers urging them to join the AATSP, to 
attend the national meetings, to read Hispania, 
and to keep up with the times. 

The annual fall meeting of the INDIANA 
Chapter was held on October 22, with L. H. 
Turk, Chapter president, in charge. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: The Short 
Story in Spanish America, Walter Langford, 
University of Notre Dame; Women’s Social 
Training and Social Work in Spain, Miss 
Margot Andrade, DePauw University; El 
Estado Actual de la Poesia en Espafia, German 
del Rio, Indiana University. Officers elected 
were: President: Miss Gladys King, Elkhart 
High School; Vice-President: Miss Lauretta 
Mosier, Earlham College; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Miss Edith Allen, Indianapolis. Miss Allen 
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was chosen to represent the Chapter at the 
annual meeting in Chicago on December 27- 
28. The Spring meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the Indiana FLA at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame on April 9-10. 

A motion was made by a member of the 
KANSAS Chapter and approved by the 
Kansas MLA that a letter be sent to Dr. 
Samuel Brownell, U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Education, urging that his office continue the 
sponsorship of the Conference on the Role of 
Foreign Languages in American Schools, in- 
augurated last January 15 in Washington, 
D. C., and so enthusiastically received 
throughout the United States. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter met 
October 17 in the Amarillo Junior College. 
The program: 1) “Veinte Preguntas en 
Espafiol,” student demonstration of a game 
to increase conversational ability, by stu- 
dents of Amarillo High School; 2) “ ’Tis the 
night Before Christmas,” reading of a poem 
with a Spanish flavor for use in classes at 
Christmas time, by a student of Amarillo 
High School; 3) “I Come from Puerto Rico” 
by Miss Cathey Centron, a 1953 graduate of 
West Texas State College who is teaching her 
first year in the Dwight Morrow School of 
Amarillo in the primary grades; 4) ““My Ex- 
periences as a Teacher in the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico Summer School,” Mrs. 
Victoria Antonia Ramos de Kareen. In the 
business meeting Dr. Earle T. Hamilton of 
Texas Technological College in Lubbock re- 
ported on the progress of the Texas Plan for 
more effective teaching of Spanish. 

The LONE STAR Chapter of Texas met on 
the campus of Austin College on April 23, 
with Mrs. Tom Dennis presiding. Dr. W. B. 
Guerrant, the President of Austin College, 
in a short speech of welcome, urged that 
greater emphasis be given to the study of 
foreign language in high schools and colleges. 
The president of the Chapter, Miss Elizabeth 
Keesee, of Texas State College for Women, 
presided at the business meeting at which 
the following officers were elected: President: 
Paul F. Allen, Woodrow Wilson High School; 
Vice-President: Miss Ben Dell Sullivan, Fort 
Worth; Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Lucille 
Perkins, Taleo Public School. 

Dr. Wallace Woolsey, of Texas State 
College for Women, gave an interesting report 
on the Washington Foreign Language Con- 
ference. Mr. Paul Allen reported on the prog- 


ress of the “Texas Plan to Encourage the 
Study of Foreign Languages” as outlined by 
Dr. T. Earle Hamilton, Texas Technological 
College, and the Chapter formally supported 
the proposed plan. The invitation by Dr. 
Jerome Moore of Texas Christian University 
to meet in Fort Worth in the Spring of 1954 
was accepted. 

El Capitulo de LONG ISLAND se reunié 
el 30 de septiembre en la residencia de la Dra. 
Ruth Richardson, Garden City, L. I. Veinte 
miembros, representando las siguientes escue- 
las, estuvieron presentes: Adelphi College, 
Baldwin, Franklin Square, Valley Stream 
Memorial, Garden City, Manhassett, Massa- 
pequa, Sewanhaka, Valley Stream Central, 
Westbury y Woodmere. 

Hubo, ademas, seis invitados. Dos de éstos, 
que son maestros, solicitaron su entrada en 
la AATSP. Se acordé lo siguiente: 1) El 
Capitulo se reunir4 en noviembre, marzo, 
abril y mayo, 1953-54; 2) La cuota anual del 
Capitulo continuard siendo, por lo presente, 
$1.00. 

El Profesor Samuel Newman de Central 
High School, Valley Stream, anuncié la 
formacién, en su escuela, del Capitulo Simén 
Bolfvar, bajo la Spanish National Honor 
Society, “sponsored’”’ por AATSP. En nombre 
del Club de Espafiol de Adelphi College, la 
Dra. Richardson invité6 a todos los miembros 
del Capftulo, a sus alumnos y amigos, a presen- 
ciar Los de Abajo, obra cinematografica 
tomada del libro de Mariano Azuela, que se 
exhibird en el Little Theater de Adelphi College 
el seis de noviembre, préximo. El Profesor 
Joseph Genna de Garden City High School, 
quien acaba de regresar de Cuba y México, 
comunicé sus impresiones del viaje por medio 
de una conferencia ilustrada. 

MISSOURI. Miss Nellie Cody, president, 
called the meeting to order, and in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Margaret Kidder, Dr. Richard 
J. Payne acted as Secretary-Treasurer. The 
minutes of the 1952 meeting in Kansas City 
were read and approved, as was the treasurer’s 
report. 

Miss Marion McNamara, chairman of the 
nominating committee, read the ballot for 
officers for 1954 and announced the election 
of the following officers: President: Dr. 
Bernard M. Dulsey, University of Kansas 
City; Vice-President: Dr. William Johnson, 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Edward L. 
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Brush, William Chrisman High School, In- 
dependence. 

Since Dr. Payne was planning to attend the 
National Meeting in Chicago, he was chosen to 
report on this meeting to the AATSP at the 
annual Chapter Breakfast. A motion that the 
Chapter treasurer pay the transportation of 
the students participating in our program 
from funds in the treasury was passed. The 
business meeting was then adjourned to permit 
the members to enjoy the following program. 

Miss Clementine Baker, teacher of a Span- 
ish class in the Clinton Peabody School, St. 
Louis, presented fifteen of her elementary 
pupils in a well-organized program of songs, 
dances, and a Spanish playlet, Pieza sobre los 
Pantalones. Miss Marion McNamara and 
nineteen of her students from Southwest High 
School in St. Louis presented an original 
playlet, “Our Summer in Mexico with our 
Teacher,” based on their experiences last 
summer. Mr. Robert Roach of the St. Louis 
Country Day School spoke on his travels 
through Mexico and illustrated his talk with 
many beautiful colored slides. 

NEBRASKA. “Your University Speaks,” 
a radio program of the University of Nebraska, 
carried a broadcast last May dealing with the 
Saturday morning classes for children. The 
network of stations brought this program to 
some 400,000 people. 

The Fall meeting of the NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter was held on November 21 at the Pan 
American Society. The program was: 1) a 
short business meeting; 2) a lecture, “Early 
Spanish Music,” including the Sixteenth 
Century Villancico, by Dr. Isabel Pope, dis- 
tinguished authority on Spanish music, winner 
of Guggenheim and Rockefeller fellowships. 
Dr. Pope illustrated her talk with phonograph 
and tape recordings. Copies of words and 
melodies of a group of Latin American and 
Spanish Christmas carols were also distrib- 
uted; 3) Singing of Christmas songs by tape 
recording, performed by pupils of the President 
Dr. Frances Burlingame of Wheaton College; 
4) Social hour and refreshments served by the 
hostesses, Miss Allena Luce and Miss Vitalina 
Coello. 

Dr. Pope has had an enviable career. In 
1950 she was sent to Spain by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to gather material on the history 
of Mexican music for the Colegio de Mexico. 
In 1951 she received a grant from the Guggen- 
heim Foundation for investigation in Spain 


on the history of Spanish music. Last summer 
she was invited to France by the Ministry of 
Education to take part in a symposium on 
sixteenth-century music and poetry organized 
by the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 

The NORTH CAROLINA chapter met at 
Duke University October 31. The first session 
was with the North Carolina Chapter of the 
AATF, to hear Mr. Allen 8. Hurlburt speak on 
foreign language instruction in North Carolina. 
Dr. Gifford Davis, Vice-President and pro- 
gram chairman, presented Dr. Lawrence A. 
Sharpe, of the University of North Carolina, 
who described the work of the Bi-National 
Centers in South America, referring particu- 
larly to his own experiences with the Centro 
in Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. 

Dr. Davis then presented Dr. Hayward 
Keniston, president of the Modern Language 
Association. Dr. Keniston spoke of the diffi- 
culties of organizing the MLA FL Program, 
since thoucunds of FL teachers have no official 
affiliation with a FL association, and of the 
ways through which teachers may be reached: 
the establishing of regional committees, for 
liaison with groups already in existence, such 
as SAMLA, and the state teachers’ association. 
Dr. Keniston urged that the Chapter send 
representatives to the North Carolina EA 
meetings. As an example of working through 
the state education association, Dr. Keniston 
told of the procedures organized by T. Earle 
Hamilton in Texas. 

In conclusion, Dr. Keniston stated that 
Americans must learn more about foreign 
peoples and nations; that the decline of the 
study of Fils is a reflection of isolation; that 
the textbook alone does not suffice and that, 
therefore, the teacher must know more than 
is in the text; that the teaching of F'Ls in the 
elementary schools is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of language teaching; that ade- 
quate teaching requires the raising of state 
requirements and a thorough preparation on 
the part of the teacher; together with realisti- 
cally-defined, attainable objectives, based on 
a two-year course; and finally, that we must 
teach “excitingly,” so that our students are 
led to want more study of FLs for themselves 
and for others. 

Mrs. Katherine Knox, president of the 
Chapter, presided at the business meeting, at 
which the following officers were elected: 
President: Dr. Gifford Davis, Duke Univer- 
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sity; Vice-President: Dr. Frank Duffey, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Lucy Ann Neblett, Meredith College. 

The NORTHWEST Chapter has planned 
a busy year of activities: September, AATSP 
Picnic; October, Institute Luncheon and 
speaker; December, Dinner with an address 
on Spain by Dr. Lurline Simpson; February, 
Breakfast Meeting with an address by Dr. 
David Dougherty; April, Evening Oral 
Demonstrations at Catherine Blaine School; 
May, Business Meeting at the University of 
Washington. Officers are: President: Mrs. 
Edith Norman; Vice-President: Mrs. Virginia 
Olmstead; Secretary: David N. Ozuna; T'reas- 
urer: Miss Helen Kwapil. 

OREGON. Walter Lusetti, secretary of 
this Chapter, reports: El capitulo de Oregon 
se reunié el diez de octubre en Erb Memorial 
Student Union de la Universidad de Oregon. 
El conferenciante principal, Edmundo Garcia- 
Girén, hablé de “La risa Util de un lugarejfio- 
Rubén Romero.” El presidente, el Dr. Dough- 
erty, anuncié que la préxima reunién tendria 
lugar en Portland el veintiuno de noviembre. 

The SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter held its 
fall meeting at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
December 2. The guest speaker, Mr. F. L. 
Mendez, gave an interesting and informative 
talk in Spanish about Colombia and called 
attention to the great progress that is being 
made in many fields. Another guest was Miss 
Louise Abbihl, teacher and traveler, who 
showed slides of Colombia and the ruins of 
Machu Picchu in Peru. During the business 
period one of the members, Mr. Peter Stites 
of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, told 
about a very worthwhile project of which he 
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is the local chairman. Through the Experiment 
in International Living Program several 
students from Mexico will arrive December 15 
and will live for a month with families in the 
Greater Cincinnati area. Mr. Stites asked the 
members of the Chapter to help find homes 
for these Mexican students. 

The convention of the Central States 
MLTA, held in Cincinnati in April, took the 
place of the usual Spring meeting; at the fall 
meeting it was decided that last year’s officers 
should be held over until next spring. 

The Fall meeting of the WESTERN NEW 
YORK Chapter was held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Spanish Language 
Teachers Section of the Western Zone of the 
New York STA October 30 at the State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers at Buffalo. The 
program attracted many elementary school 
teachers. Miss Beatrice E. Eckberg, of the 
Jamestown High School, spoke about the 
“Jamestown Workshop,” on the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary grades. This was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration in teaching Spanish 
to a class of fifth-grade pupils by Professor 
Manuel H. Guerra of State University College 
for Teachers at Buffalo, who, with Miss Eck- 
berg, was in charge of the Jamestown work- 
shop this past summer. Professor Guerra later 
gave a report of the Washington Conference 
on Languages. At the business meeting, the 
following officers were elected for the next 
two years: President: Professor Manuel H. 
Guerra, 8.U.T.C. at Buffalo; Vice-President: 
Albert R. Sutter, Nichols School, Buffalo; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Sarah M. LaDuca, 
Kenmore Junion High School; Corresponding 
Secretary: Mrs. Fred Heuser, Amherst Central 
High School, Snyder. 


Conducted by the Assistant Eprror 








CuyAs, Arruro, Appleton’s Revised English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English Dicti 
Revised and enlarged by Lewis E. Brett 
and Helen S. Eaton. 4th ed. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. $5.00 (Stu- 
dents’ Edition). 

The present volume will be most welcome 
to all students of Spanish. It is the 4th edition 


of the dictionary which has been the standard 
since the original publication of 1903. It is 
a great improvement over the 3rd edition 
(1940), which was, for all its shortcomings, 
the best tool we have had until now. 

This 4th edition is a real reworking of the 
3rd. There is, for example, evidence of an 
effort to eliminate deadwood and old-fash- 
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ioned equivalents, although work in this 
direction could have been more thorough- 
going: Bramante is translated “packthread, 
hempcord, twine...”; caballa turns up as 
the perennial “horse mackerel”; cacerola is 
rendered only by “casserole,”’ which, if given 
at all, should certainly be preceded by “‘sauce- 
pan.” One must, of course, realize that to 
eliminate deadwood is not an easy task—it is 
closely analogous to making a new address- 
book from an old one, or cleaning out a desk, 
for the very item discarded may later be 
needed. It is fair to say that more audacity 
could have been displayed here, but at the 
same time one recognizes progress over the 
last edition and other dictionaries. 

The effort to include modern terms is 
consistent and usually very successful. Al- 
though a desk dictionary cannot reasonably 
be expected to complete with technical glossar- 
ies, the reviewer spot-checked this revised 
Appleton against the Lexicon of Terms Used 
in Connexion with Civil Aviation (Montreal: 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
1952) and found the dictionary under con- 
sideration here remarkably accurate. Also 
represented much more fully are colloquial- 
isms: “to hock” (empefiar), “to ball up” 
(embrollar)—particularly in the English- 
Spanish section. If there is no indication that 
the lucubrations of Eric Partridge have been 
drawn upon, idioms, at least, are given the 
best treatment to date. 

Americanisms have received careful atten- 
tion, as they should, especially since there are 
today more glossaries with which a lexicog- 
rapher may work. Thus not only are more 
terms given, but terms already appearing in 
the previous edition are here pinned down 
more discretely—e.g., banqueta, which now 
appears correctly labeled as “(Mex.) sidewalk.” 
One will, of course, still need Santamaria. 

In one respect the new Appleton is dis- 
appointing: the sections on the pronunciation 
of English and of Spanish are woefully out- 
moded and inaccurate. Clearly no account is 
taken of such standard works as those by 
Daniel Jones, Kenyon and Knott, Navarro 
Tomas, or the excellent English adaption of 
the latter by Espinosa. The Spanish-English 
vocabulary gives no notation of pronuncia- 
tion of individual words, which is of course 
sensible except in isolated cases like reloj, 
where help is needed. The English-Spanish 
section attempts carefully to register the 


accepted American pronunciation. This ef- 
fort breaks down somewhat because one 
system of notation employed is clumsy and 
difficult to read, although it is a real improve- 
ment over earlier editions. The failure to use 
the widely accepted symbol [9] for the neutral 
vowel is regrettable, and, indeed, the reason 
for not adopting the alphabet of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association is not clear. 
Fortunately, the question of noting pronuncia- 
tion is relatively unimportant to users of the 
dictionary in this country. 

The new Appleton is a very creditable 
piece of work, and an important contribution 
to the Hispanic field. All teachers, libraries, 
and serious students of Spanish will need to 
own it. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


ANDERSSON, THEODORE, The Teaching of 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary School 
(Preliminary Edition). Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1953. Paper. vi, 119 pp. 
$1.25. 

Whatever the imperfections to which the 
author alludes in his brief Foreword, this 
“little book” should be read by every person 
interested in the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school. Dealing with the 
most vital current movement in foreign lan- 
guage teaching in this country, the book repre- 
sents an effort to answer many of the impor- 
tant questions which have arisen in connection 
with the movement, as well as to give 
sources of additional information and opinion 
on the matters involved in these questions. 

After a brief Foreword in which the author 
explains the raison d’étre and purpose of the 
book, there is an Introduction outlining the 
reasons for the present “poor estate” of 
foreign language instruction in our schools 
and closing with a hopeful note inspired by 
reforms which seem to be in the making, 
including the movement to expand our present 
limited program of foreign language teaching 
in the elementary schools. There is a timely 
word of warning that the program of language 
teaching in the elementary schools “will suc- 
ceed only if it is well done.” 

Chapter I is devoted to an exposition of 
the weaknesses of prevailing past theory and 
practice, followed by an excellent marshaling 
of the arguments—psychological, sociological, 








practical, and cultural—for beginning a sec- 
ond language at the elementary-school level. 

In the remaining brief chapters, eleven in 
number, the following questions are discussed: 
how do you start an elementary-school lan- 
guage program, what should be the second 
language, at what age is it best to begin a 
second language, should languages be offered 
to all or only to selected pupils, the impor- 
tance of continuity, fitting a foreign language 
into the curriculum, who should teach lan- 
guages, languages in the primary grades: 
principles and techniques, foreign languages 
in the middle grades, foreign languages in 
the upper grades, and the place of the lan- 
guage teacher in our school and society. There 
is a selected bibliography of syllabi and guides, 
textbooks, and reference and source materials, 
followed by a set of fifteen sample lessons in 
French, which, presumably, are intended to 
suggest some possible content rather than 
representative teaching devices and tech- 
niques. 

In connection with the discussion of pos- 
sible ways of getting programs started, there 
are accounts of how several important pro- 
grams, some of them long-standing and others 
quite recent, got under way, with observa- 
tions on the important factor of keeping a 
program going after the “experimental” 
stage may have ended. 

The discussion of the disturbing question 
as to what language to offer opens with a 
statement of the reasons that English cannot 
and should not become an_ international 
language. The arguments for an artificial 
language or “code” are disposed of in like 
manner. The great world languages are dis- 
cussed as to their relative importance with a 
view to indicating a possible choice where no 
other factors influence the selection. Other- 
wise, the local culturaj situation may well be 
taken into account when deciding which 
language is to be taught in a given community. 

As to the age at which it is best to begin 
the study of a second language the author 
concludes that “the ideal starting point in 
school for language learning, if one is to take 
all possible advantage of children’s natural 
gifts, is kindergarten or first grade.” 

After reviewing the arguments pro and 
con, and in spite of the difficulties involved, 
the author feels that the best solution of the 
question as to who should study a second 


language is “‘to give all pupils the opportunity 
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to begin a language and to permit them to 
continue as long as they derive a clear educa- 
tional benefit.” 

The importance of continuity is duly 
emphasized, together with the importance of 
making sure that there is a promise of con- 
tinuity before a program is started. The author 
proposes an ideal twelve-year language course, 
divided into four parts: (1) kindergarten or 
grade 1 through grade 3, (2) grades 4-6, (3) 
grades 7-9 (junior high school), and (4) 
grades 10-12 (senior high school). The “direct 
aural-oral” method is recommended for use 
throughout the entire course, with short 
daily contact periods in the early years. 

In connection with his arguments in behalf 
of considering a foreign language a part of 
the so-called “common learnings,” the author 
stresses the argument that a foreign language, 
properly taught, is a very important social 
study, a thesis on which some of us foundered 
a decade or more ago. In this same connection, 
he points out the possibilities of fruitful inte- 
gration of foreign-language learning with 
other areas of instruction. 

The author does not attempt to resolve 
definitively the question whether the teacher 
should be a regular elementary classroom 
teacher or a visiting specialist. He does 
stress the fact that the teacher should be a 
good teacher of young children and have a 
native or near-native pronunciation. Realizing 
that there is a shortage of teachers who possess 
the high degree of language proficiency which 
he sets up as ideal, he recognizes that “we 
shall for some time have to use the teachers 
that are now available.” expecting that, with 
proper training, they can become much more 
competent, while employing for the time being 
the aid of a native speaker of the language by 
means of recordings if the speaker himself is 
not available. 

Important principles underlying the nat- 
ural learning of a language are discussed in 
some detail: (1) the creation of suitable vis- 
ual impressions (watching the speaker), (2) 
the creation of a “climate of sound”’ (hearing 
only the foreign language), and (3) translat- 
ing as much as possible of the new language 
into action (dramatization). The theory that 
the ear and the tongue should be thoroughly 
trained before written symbols are introduced 
is accepted as unquestionably sound. Here 
again the opportunities to integrate language 
learning with other areas are pointed out. 
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Professor Andersson believes that reading 
and writing should start in the fourth grade. 
Some experienced teachers of foreign languages 
in the elementary schools will probably take 
issue with this position. They will probably 
also take issue with his suggestion that formal 
study of grammar should start in the seventh 
grade. They will feel, perhaps, that the craving 
for “greater intellectual exercise” at this 
stage can be satisfied better in some other 
way and with less risk. 

In the last chapter of his little book the 
author emphasizes the duty of the language 
teacher himself to cooperate fully with his 
colleagues and especially to accept his re- 
sponsibility for publicizing the objectives of 
the language program among colleagues, 
administrators, and parents. 

As intimated above, the bibliography is 
not to be considered exhaustive. Important 
additions, if any are needed, will undoubtedly 
appear in the definitive edition. 

I feel that the fifteen sample lessons, pro- 
viding “‘abundant material for at least thirty 
classroom sessions of twenty minutes each,” 
are much too difficult for the average pupil 
and quite out of the question for a class begin- 
ning in the kindergarten or first grade. 
Furthermore, they provide or suggest only a 
very limited sampling of the numerous de- 
vices and techniques employed by experienced 
teachers with young pupils. It is hoped that 
the definitive edition of Professor Anders- 
son’s very important little book will contain 
a revised and more practical set of sample 
lessons. 

STEPHEN L. PitcHER 
St. Louis Public Schools 


Garcia Lorca, Laura DE Los Rfos ps, 
editor, Cuentos de Clarin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1954. 193 pp. $2.50. 

This text represents a noble effort on the 
part of the editor (and the publishers) to 
introduce to the American student of Spanish 
six of the most sensitive and penetrating 
short stories of the 19th century. There is no 
doubt that these selections have great literary 
merit. Expertly written by a master of prose 
fiction, they tenderly express profound prob- 
lems and preoccupations. As usually happens 
in the writings of Alas, society comes in for 
its share of criticism, and man is reflected in a 
mirror which shows his failings and his in- 
compatibility with his own dreams. 
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The value of this text is further enhanced 
by a scholarly biographical treatment of the 
author. More than a mere sketch, it is an 
expression of appreciation and understanding 
of Alas’ life and works, written in a style 
that matches the artistic merit of Alas’ prose. 
The bibliography which follows is equally 
thorough and useful. 

The usual notes and vocabulary are satis- 
factory. The cuestionarios are accompanied 
by temas de composicién, which if properly 
carried out by the students would supply good 
ideas about these stories. 

If this book were not intended in part for 
college freshmen with two or three years of 
high-school Spanish, the review might have 
ended with “stories.” But I fear that this 
excellently edited text will mystify many 
college students. The stories lack traditional 
plot and well-defined climaxes. Though this 
in no way detracts from the beauty of the 
stories, students will not be thereby drawn to 
appreciate a “strange” literature. But if we 
can succeed in imbuing such students with a 
feeling for the philosophical problems posed 
by the author, we shall have achieved a notable 
victory. 

RosBert KirsNER 
University of Cincinnati 


List, Louis, Our Spanish Heritage. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. 210 pp. $2.40. 
Our Spanish Heritage is a reader in Spanish 

containing stories and accounts of the ex- 

ploration and settlement of Florida, California, 

Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and the Canal 

Zone by the Spaniards. The author, a teacher 

at the high-school level, has prepared a fine 

text especially suited to students in high 
school or in the first year of college Spanish. 

There are 26 historical episodes told in 
simple Spanish with no subjunctives used. 

“The vocabulary, with the exception of words 

indispensable to the stories, is limited to the 

first 1500 words of M. A. Buchanan’s Graded 

Spanish Wordbook and the most frequently 

used idioms of Hayward Keniston’s Spanish 

Idiom List.”” The volume contains an outline 

map of Mexico and the Southern part of the 

United States, showing routes of Spanish ex- 

plorers, and 22 drawings and photographs in 

black and white. A short paragraph in English 
heads each account and is designed to arouse 
the reader’s interest and curiosity in the 
episode to follow. Excellent varied exercises 
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are placed at the end of the text. They in- 
clude questions to be answered on the facts of 
the text, matching exercises for synonyms, 
antonyms and English equivalents, groups of 
words to be arranged in sentences, sentences 
to be completed with idioms or verbs, and 
multiple choice exercises to fix important 
facts and to review vocabulary. 

The 119 pages of text and illustrations 
will serve the double purpose of informing the 
reader of important Spanish contributions to 
life and culture in the Southwest and of 
helping him acquire a basic Spanish vocabu- 
lary for further reading. The book supple- 
ments well some of the most popular Span- 
ish texts and grammars in use in high schools 
today. 

The content is more history than fiction, 
more serious than humorous, more realistic 
than imaginative. It may well serve as the 
historic background for activities in the fields 
of geography, music, art and mathematics. 
The book especially makes more meaningful 
historic sites, national monuments, Spanish 
place names and customs of our Spanish 
Southwest. 

The format is attractive, with text in print 
that is large enough for easy reading. No 
typographical errors were noted. 

Estuer R. Brown 
Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 


Srarnes, Georce E. and Herserr A. 
Van Scoy, {Qué quiere decir? Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1953. 149 pp. $2.40. 

In the preface to the teacher and to the 
student, the authors of this verb-idiom prac- 
tice book set forth their twofold purpose: 
first, to present certain basic Spanish verbs in 
such a way that the variety of ideas expressed 
by a single verb are made clear to the student, 
and secondly, to present certain English 
verbs often incorrectly translated into Span- 
ish. 

Part I consists of ninety-one Spanish verbs 
arranged alphabetically. The infinitive with 
its primary English translation is followed by 
the present and past participles, all irregulari- 
ties of tense forms and formal and familiar 
commands. These are followed by the uses 
of the verb in context with English transla- 
tions. The authors point out that no effort 
has been made to present all the uses of the 
verb; a sampling indicates, however, that no 
vital or important usage has been omitted. 
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An excellent section on related words stimu- 
lates the art of association. Sentences for 
translation into English are provided, and a 
Tema for use as a model in self-expression 
employs several uses of the verb under study. 

Part II consists of twenty-one English 
verbs, presented in English sentences with 
Spanish translations, followed in turn by 
Spanish sentences for translation into English, 
and an English Theme for translation into 
Spanish. A vocabulary containing words 
necessary for these translation exercises fol- 
lows the text. 

The text is designed for conversational 
purposes where complete mastery of the verb 
is essential, and it may well be introduced 
after one semester of college formal grammar. 

While the authors disclaim completeness, 
the section on hacer, for example, offers over 
fifty-five uses of the verb, many closely allied 
but all presented clearly. This reviewer is 
convinced that any omissions are of nuances 
so subtle that inclusion would be neither rele- 
vant nor useful. The section on the unusually 
diverse connotations of the English verb get is 
an example of careful and thorough collation, 
as is the section on the English take. 

The text is clearly indicated for reasonably 
mature minds and should find its greatest 
use in college courses. It is, however, more 
than an excellent correlation and idiom prac- 
tice book for students: it belongs in the refer- 
ence library of every teacher of Spanish as a 
source of immediate and authoritative infor- 
mation. 

Ben Davis 


St. Mark’s School 


Torres-Rfoseco, Arturo, El frijolito saltén. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953. $1.92. 
One of the most sparkling and lively little 

readers to appear recently is Mr. Torres- 

Rfoseco’s story of a Mexican jumping bean. 

Frijolito is more than a jumping bean; how- 

ever; he is the modern offspring of all those 

Spanish picaros who have constituted some 

of our keenest observers of social customs. 

Like our friends Lazarillo de Tormes and 

Guzman de Alfarache, Frijolito discloses, 

under the guise of an innocent vegetable, some 

of the most common and recognizable foibles 
of Mexican and American life. Not that the 
satire ever becomes bitter. Frijolito is more 
the mild-mannered observer whose gentle 
joshing amuses more than it corrects. There’s 
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the portrait, for example, of the pompous 
Mexican general who shoots open his bottle 
of beer with a pistol, the admirable descrip- 
tion of country people in Mexico boarding a 
local train with all their provisions. Serenad- 
ing caballeros, cab drivers in Mexico City, 
all are cleverly portrayed. Yet Frijolito rises 
to his loftiest satirical heights in the descrip- 
tion of the American tourist traveling south 
of the border. No one can help recognizing the 
naive purchaser of trinkets, serapes, and 
sombreros going in and out of Sanborn’s. 
The chapters dealing with the American 
tourist as a cultural historian of Mexico, 
implementing the Good Neighbor Policy, are 
the most amusing and lively of the book. 

When our picaresque jumping bean crosses 
the border into the USA, we have some de- 
lightfully satirical vignettes of a Hollywood 
studio, a traffic jam in Los Angeles, and a busy 
lunch hour in an American cafeteria. And all 
is seen through the eyes of a benevolent 
vegetable. When Frijolito ends his days, 
smashed to a pulp by a bad little boy with a 
hammer, we cannot help uttering a sigh of 
sympathy for the clever little observer in- 
vented by Mr. Torres-Rioseco. 

The text is excellent for students of first- 
year Spanish. While the vocabulary and style 
are extremely simple, the subject is sufficiently 
challenging and provocative to be of interest 
to the mature and intelligent student. This 
is one of the few readers, I believe, to achieve 
that ideal combination. 

The exercises are by no means an unimpor- 
tant part of the book. The author has included 
questions based on the text and on more gen- 
eral topics designed to provoke lively and 
amusing discussions in Spanish. For those 
interested in composition, there are sentences 
at the end of each chapter for translation. 

This review would not be complete if it 
did not mention the ingenious drawings of 
Mr. Gino Carpinteri. They not only eatch the 
capricious and lively spirit of the stories but 
have a fantasy all their own. Together, the 
drawings and stories of Sefor Frijolito make a 
text thoroughly enjoyable to read and to 
teach. 


Seymour OLIVER SIMCHES 
Amherst College 


La Bastitte, Irma, compiler, Recuerdo 
Latino-Americano (Memories of Latin 
America). Album of Folk Songs for Voice 
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and Piano. New York: Edward B. Marks 

Musie Corp., 1948. $1.25. 

This attractive collection of folk songs of 
Spanish American countries should please both 
the musician and the teacher of Spanish. Here 
are songs of the Indians of the Andean high- 
lands and popular songs of the towns, all, 
more often than not, associated with dancing. 
They come from Argentina, Cuba, Chile, 
Ecuador, and Peru. It is a slender collection, 
yet quite representative in scope, and it suc- 
ceeds admirably in conveying the flavor of 
music in which Iberian, Indian, and African 
elements mingle in varying degree. We know 
too little of the rich musical flowering which 
has resulted from the interweaving of these 
diverse cultural and racial strains. There is 
much more to Latin American music than the 
rumba and the tango. These pieces give us at 
least a glimpse of the great variety of rhythmic 
and melodic patterns which this music knows. 

Miss La Bastille has arranged and har- 
monized these songs with a great deal of taste 
and feeling for their essential characteristics. 
The harmonizations of those pieces whose 
melodies are based on the pentatonic scale 
observe and point up its peculiar quality. 
Rhythms are given their full value, so that 
the spice and variety of the original is not lost 
in the arrangement. 

In arranging for the piano Miss La Bastille 
has, by full and artistic harmonization, pro- 
duced little compositions which may stand as 
complete piano pieces and not simply vocal 
accompaniments. 

It is pleasant to find little known aspects of 
a varied culture made easily available without 
distorting their essential quality. The explana- 
tory notes are adequate to make the music 
understandable without being weighted with 
scholarly pretensions. 

IsaBEL Pope 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MonTERDE, Francisco, Dos Comedias Mezxi- 
canas: “La que volvié a la vida” “La careta 
de cristal.” Edited by Louis G. Zelson. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Haywood Publishing 
Co., 1953. Cloth. Illustrated by A. Castel- 
lanos. 181 pp. 

In “La que volvié a la vida” and “La careta 
de cristal,’ Francisco Monterde has written 
for the stage two comedies reflecting deep- 
rooted attitudes and cultural patterns of 
Mexican families towards love, marriage, and 
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widowhood. In this attractive textbook edition 
the comedies are designed for reading in an 
intermediate Spanish course. 

The first comedy, “‘La que volvié a la vida,” 
gives a good picture of an average middle class 
Mexican family, whose various members are 
bound together by the problem of a young 
widow, forced to live with her in-laws, as is 
the custom. The latter finds frustrating and 
difficult the process of completely breaking 
her ties with the past in order to make for 
herself a new and fruitful life. 

From the viewpoint of the American stu- 
dent, the interesting aspects of the play are 
the light yet realistic touches of prosaic, 
daily life in a contemporary Hispanic setting, 
which can compare with his own life and 
culture, while observing the differences in 
respect to certain Spanish traditional values 
and customs. An abundance of idiomatic ex- 
pressions helps him capture the flavor of 
conversational Spanish as well as review the 
idioms already familiar to him. 

Enough romantic interest exists in the plot 
to keep the student interested until the happy 
ending, when the widow escapes from her in- 
laws’ family, to discard her mourning dress for 
a white nurse’s uniform and an administra- 
tive job in the hospital, offered her by one of 
her suitors. 

Also concerned with local traditions and the 
differences between the provinces and the 
capital, ‘La careta de cristal’ deals with that 
aspect of conventional courtship in which the 
girl is supposed to spurn her suitor before 
ultimately accepting him. This custom nat- 
urally causes misunderstandings when a city 
boy comes courting a country girl. 

Since for the student the dialogue of ‘‘La 
careta de cristal’ is easier, it might more 
profitably be read before that of “La que 
volvié a la vida.”’ Dr. Zelson has excellent 
footnotes dealing with grammar and idiomatic 
expressions at the end of each page. The text 
also contains a brief introduction dealing with 
biographical data on Francisco Monterde. 
Groups of questions (arranged to include an 
assignment of approximately two pages) are 
helpful for conversational purposes. Comple- 
tion or other exercises utilizing idioms might 
have been advantageous in this text. 

In conclusion, this is a good addition to the 
advanced elementary and intermediate text- 
book field. 

Anna MopiGiiani Lyncu 
Simmons College 
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Bianckk, Witton W., General Principles of 
Language, ed. Richard D. Abraham, 2nd 
ed. revised. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1953. 
xviii, 475 pp. 

Starting with the premise that ‘man’s 
greatest achievement is unquestionably lan- 
guage” this text aims at awakening the ado- 
lescent’s language-consciousness both in 
English and in a few related Indo-European 
tongues. About a third of the material covered 
could serve as a valuable adjunct to English 
classes since it really constitutes a handbook 
of accepted English usage together with vo- 
cabulary building exercises. Roughly another 
third is devoted to an elementary survey of 
language families and language growth. The 
rest is a primer of introductory lessons in 
five languages (Latin, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German) along with brief sum- 
maries of cultural attainments in the areas 
concerned. 

The author’s plea for literacy is made in- 
formally, at times with humor (see especially 
the seventh chapter with its homonymic puns 
and other word play). His occasional slips in 
addressing his readers (“my young friends’) 
and his solicitous footnote queries about puns, 
jokes, and the meanings of words used in the 
main discussion still reveal an attitude which 
even pre-secondary students may consider 
faintly patronizing. But the revised edition 
has gained somewhat through stylistic prun- 
ing (e.g. of a formerly cloying allusion to the 
musicality of Italians), through a certain 
amount of rearrangement and expansion, and 
through modernization of portions that had 
become dated since 1935. The editor has 
presented a different and more accurate ver- 
sion of the chapter entitled “Spain, Spanish 
America, and the Spanish Language”’ (luckily 
omitting the earlier edition’s comments on 
Pizarro and the Catalan language as well as 
its supremely economical reference to the 
nearly 800-year Moorish occupation of Spain). 

In the introductory lessons in foreign lan- 
guages better proportions in the main body of 
the text might possibly be achieved by having 
long lists of writers, painters, scientists, or 
statesmen immediately precede the supple- 
mentary exercises which call for biographical 
reports. Telescoping into a cursory list the 
names of writers differing widely as to chron- 
ology and personality, though of the same 
nationality, is not only distracting to the 
neophyte, it is even misleading at times. For 
instance, we are told that “closely following 
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[Dante], both in time and greatness, come the 
poets Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, and the 
poet and novelist Boccaccio, who might be 
called ‘the father of the short story.’ A little 
later comes Goldoni. ...’”’ Though the re- 
sponsible writer didn’t mean to, he gives the 
erroneous impression that Tasso and even 
Ariosto closely follow Dante, as do Petarch 
and Boccaccio. And calling the four century 
hop from Boccaccio to Goldoni “a little later’’ 
is understatement at best. 

The author makes the point that more im- 
portant than any practical application of a 
foreign language skill are the beneficial effect 
of foreign language upon one’s command of 
English and the FL’s value per se as a disci- 
pline aiding in the development of such powers 
as “memory, concentration, sustained effort, 
accurate thinking.”’ Is this again vox clamantis 
in deserto? How effective is such cajolery with 
what Katherine Whitmore calls “a genera- 
tion which has not known ‘discipline’—mental 
or otherwise.” (See Hispania, XXXVI [No- 
vember 1953], p. 398; ef. the editor’s report on 
the MLA FL Program, p. 463 of the same is- 
sue.) 

DanieEL 8. KELLER 
Univ. of California, Davis 


CaRROLL, JoHN B., The Study of Language: 
A Survey of Linguistics and Related Disci- 
plines in America. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. xi, 289 pp. $4.75. 
As a professor of Education at Harvard 

with long-standing membership in the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, the author has 
directed his research activity into the psychol- 
ogy of language. From his triple perspective 
Professor Carroll develops two fundamental 
theses: (1) linguistics should be classified not 
in the field of Humanities, but in the Social 
Sciences; and (2) the solutions for linguistic 
problems, together with the efficient evolution 
of linguistic science, depend upon the mutually 
interdependent, interdisciplinary cooperation 
of language specialists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, cultural historians, sociologists, 
communication engineers, philosophers, speech 
experts, phoneticians, and educationists. 

After presenting a lucid survey of the his- 
tory, theories, techniques, accomplishments, 
present status, interdisciplinary ramifications, 
cultural implications, and educational im- 
portance of linguistic science, Professor Carroll 
implements future progress with the following 
practical suggestions of relative priorities: (1) 
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collection of data on little-known languages; 
(2) provision of predoctoral language-study 
fellowships; (3) support of interdisciplinary 
seminars, surveys, and training institutes; (4) 
exploitation of existing sources of funds for 
interdisciplinary research; and (5) support of 
specific investigation and developmental proj- 
ects in linguistics and related fields. 

Professor Carroll advocates the study of 
languages and laments the current scarcity of 
linguistic scientists. It is to be remembered, 
however, that he conceives of language study 
not in the frame of Humanities but in that of 
Social Sciences, and seems to ignore the obvi- 
ous correlation between the contemporary de- 
emphasizing of language study along with the 
gradual elimination of curricular language re- 
quirements (sponsored by twentieth-century 
educationists and social scientists) and the 
deplorably insufficient supply of competent 
linguists today. Now that the Humanities- 
goose has been all but starved and strangled, 
the culturally fertilized eggs it has been stead- 
ily producing despite malnutrition and suffo- 
cation are at last recognized as golden and 
assayed of such carat-worth as to merit hatch- 
ing in the research incubators of the Social 
Sciences. 

To justify the increased support of language 
studies, which he invites, Professor Carroll 
maintains “that students of language in the 
various disciplines surveyed here must broaden 
their perspectives, pay less heed to depart- 
mental barriers, and address themselves more 
directly and openly to the function of language 
and communication in all thought and action. 
Nothing less is required than that a general 
science of communication should emerge . . .” 
(p. 224). For purposes of coordinating and inte- 
grating such a vast field of endeavor the devel- 
opment of “communications generalists” (p. 
225) is essential. 

Linguistic science has a practical applica- 
tion to pedagogy in that the effectiveness of 
language-teaching may be increased by elimi- 
nating our present confusion as to objectives 
and methods (pp. 186-187). Some of our 
troubles result from the fact that “most lan- 
guage teachers in the United States have been 
accustomed to use, in their teaching, concepts 
of language structure which are not completely 
scientific and which derive ultimately from a 
historical tradition that stems from the work 
of ancient Greek and Latin grammarians”’ (p. 
2). Most of these teachers, for example, are 
unaware of the fact that “a phoneme exempli- 
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fies a unit of a culturally determined system 
which arouses a differential response in a 
member of the culture. It represents, within 
that system, a class of possible events (in this 
case, allophones, that is, physically or phoneti- 
cally different sounds) which are equipollent 
with respect to the behavioral discriminations 
which can be observed in the users of the sys- 
tem’”’ (p. 34). It has probably never occurred 
to most of these teachers that am is really an 
allomorph of the morpheme be and that its 
occurrence is normally conditioned by “the 
environment of J” (p. 37). In the interests of 
science and fair play all of these teachers who 
have for years been guilty of teaching lan- 
guages with outmoded, traditional, unscien- 
tific concepts of language structure should 
disabuse the remnants of their student clientele 
of such complicated archaisms as the concept 
of the first person singular present indicative 
am of the verb to be governed by the subject 
pronoun J. If the jargon of linguisticists mas- 
querading as scientific terminology and method 
can make us more effective and attractive, in 
our present straits we can hardly lose anything 
by trying it. There is reason to believe that 
Professor Carroll’s pronouncement “that lan- 
guage studies have a future” (p. 224) may well 
be construed as a prophecy rather than as an 
epitaph. 

Vicror R. B. OELScHLAGER 
Florida State University 


TREND, J. B., The Language and History of 
Spain. London: Hutchinson House, 1953. 
x, 189 pp. [American representative: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Inc. 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.] Text edition, $1.80. 
Trade edition, $2.40. 

Among the histories of the Spanish language 
intended for student use, this new publication 
has distinct advantages. It is, first of all, the 
most recent study and therefore presents the 
results of contemporary scholarship by such 
investigators as Asin Palacios, Garcia Gémez, 
E. M. Stern, Amado Alonso, Damaso Alonso, 
and F. Cantera. This scholarship, principally 
in the field of Arabic studies, has shed new 
light on such topics as Mozarabic Spanish and 
the Hebrew and Arabic kharjas as the earliest 
manifestations of Spanish poetry. Further- 
more, the author has used familiar biblical 
citations in passages to illustrate the develop- 
ment of Spanish. This original and felicitous 
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idea permits also a few well-chosen theological 
comments concerning the differing historico- 
religious traditions of the peninsula. Finally, 
the book is brief and relatively inexpensive. 
The brevity has been attained without elimi- 
nating any important development in the 
history of the Spanish language and the 
economy has been carried out without sacrific- 
ing the fine appearance, typographical clarity, 
and neatness in arrangement that readers ex- 
pect from British publishers. 

The book is divided into two parts that 
correspond roughly to the non-literary and 
the literary periods of the development of 
Spanish. Each part is in turn divided into six 
chapters that treat such topics as the Country, 
the Latin Foundations, Primitive Castilian, 
and the Language of the Oldest Poetry. As the 
title indicates, the author attempts to relate 
general history with that of the language. 
This is not always an easy task but the author 
does it quite well, especially in the chapters 
that deal with the Mozarabs, Queen Isabel and 
the Scholars, and Valdés and the Reformers. 
There is a chapter on Spanish-speaking 
America in which, despite some unfavorable 
extralinguistic comments, the varieties of 
Spanish spoken in the New World fare pretty 
well. The word and subject indexes that close 
the work are valuable for both the student 
and the general reader. 

Professor Trend writes well. He appreciates 
the great historical movements and he knows 
how to use the homely but arresting detail to 
increase the reader’s appreciation of these 
major movements. Examples of this pleasing 
characteristic are the references to Hadrian’s 
embarrassment in the Roman Senate (29), the 
new plow brought by the Suevi to Spain (38), 
the tombstone inscription of Massona (41), 
the sufferings of Chlotchilde, the Frankish 
wife of the Arian Visigoth, Amalaric, who re- 
fused to leave her religion for her husband’s 
heretical beliefs (44), the etymon of the Span- 
ish word, mozdérabe (53), and the vivid descrip- 
tion of the profound influence of Arabic on 
the daily life of Spain (60). Some of these 
details may have little or no relation to lin- 
guistic history, but they represent the basis 
of successful teaching and enjoyable learning. 

We have noted a few typographical errors 
that require the author’s attention for a second 
edition: page 16, line 6 for Iberian should be 
from Iberian; 28, 20 diminative should be di- 
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minutive; 102, 31 This what should be This is 
what; and 128, 20 Anduluz should be Andaluz. 

LAWRENCE B. KippLe 
University of Michigan 


Srroup, THomas B., and Sreruine A. Sroupe- 
MIRE, editors, South Atlantic Studies for 
Sturgis E. Leavitt. Washington: The Scare- 
crow Press, 1953. 215 pp. Photograph. $5.00. 
This homenaje honors one of the most be- 

loved and most distinguished Hispanic scholars 
in America. President of the AATSP in 1946, 
longtime delegate of the MLA to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Associate Editor 
of the Hispanic Review, Editor for fifteen years 
of the SAMLA Bulletin, and Chairman for 
five years of the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference, Sturgis Leavitt is, beyond and above 
all these honors, a great teacher and a genial 
friend and counselor to thousands of students 
and teachers of Spanish. 

The seventeen studies in the volume, most 
of them by scholars from the South Atlantic 
region, are Louis B. Wright: “Defense Against 
Neo-Barbarism”; L. G. Moffat: “Pitas 
Payas’”’; P. T. Manchester: “Criticism of La 
Araucana by Ercilla’s Contemporaries”; Ur- 
ban T. Holmes: “Bird Names in Spanish’’; 
D. L. Canfield: “Two Early Quechua-Spanish 
Dictionaries and American Spanish Pronuncia- 
tion’; Francis Hayes: “Lope de Vega and the 
Common Man”; Gerald Wade: “‘The Literary 
Sources of El Castigo del penséque of Tirso de 
Molina”; L. S. Thompson: “Resources for 
Research in Latin-American Literature in 
Southern Libraries”; John A. Crow: “Some 
Aspects of Spanish-American Fiction”; John 
E. Englekirk: “Mariano Azuela: a summing 
up, 1873-1952”; W. L. Wiley: “Concepts of 
Genteel Conversation in the French Renais- 
sance”’; L. C. Stevens: “The Critical Apprecia- 
tion of Greek Literature in the French Renais- 
sance’’; Allan Gilbert: “Machiavelli as Poet’’; 
Ants Oras: “Echoing Verse Endings in Para- 
dise Lost”; R. S. Ward: “An Interpretation of 
A Psalm of Life with Reference to Manrique’s 
Coplas”; J. E. Tilford, Jr.: “A Note on Bor- 
row’s Bookish Dialogue’; E. W. Parks: “The 
Mosaic Technique in the Novel.” 

Donap D. Wa.LsH# 

New York, N.Y. 


Pérez Gatpés, Benrro, Torment. Translated 
by J. M. Cohen. New York: Farrar Straus 
& Young, 1953. 312 pp. 
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La traduccién de Tormento, novela amenf- 
sima de don Benito Pérez Galdés, forma parte 
de un posible renovado interés en la literatura 
espafiola entre los angloparlantes que para con 
Galdés hasta la fecha ha sido poco favorable. 
Desde fines del siglo diez y nueve no se habfa 
traducido al inglés nada del gran canario hasta 
la aparicién de La de Bringas el aiio pasado 
bajo el titulo de The Spendthrifts. 

Por lo visto, en las dos tltimas traducciones 
el nuevo interés parece estar en la serie de 
novelas contempordneas, ese grupo de obras 
escritas entre el 1881 y 1897, lo que se ha 
considerado como la época clave de la produc- 
cién de don Benito. 

El traductor, que ha hecho una traduccién 
muy honesta de E] Quijote, también hace un 
buen trabajo en Torment aunque parece que a 
veces se descuida en su manejo del inglés. 
Los didlogos, que son tan importantes en 
Galdés, suenan bastante forzados en la traduc- 
cién; tanto que hubo momentos en que este 
lector se vié obligado a acudir al original para 
convencerse de la fluidez tan caracteristica en 
Galdés. Es de lamentarse que hay pasos en 
que el traductor parece haberse olvidado de 
su lengua natural y de sus construcciones 
usuales. El traducir que era una “. . . familia 
opulenta del pasado siglo, la cual se arruinéd 
después de la guerra” a “...a very wealthy 
family in the last century which ruined itself 
after the Napoleonic Wars,” y, “Se levanta la 
sesioncita”’ a “‘The session’s rising’”’ es cuestién 
ya bastante grave. 

Pero también, en razén a la justicia ha de 
mencionarse que por lo comin, el manejo de 
las descripciones esta bien logrado y lo que en 
Galdés suele ser claridad y color también lo 
es en la traducci6n. 

Para este lector, lo que es de suma impor- 
tancia es el hecho de que se esté publicando 
Galdés en inglés y que todavia hay esperanzas 
de que salgan a luz en esa lengua las novelas 
maestras como Fortunata y Jacinta, Torque- 
mada en la hoguera y Misericordia. 

Fernanpo E. Perez PENA 
Washington Square College 
New York University 


Heras, Antonio, De Nueva York a California. 

Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 1953. 256 pp. 

Las normas de jubilacién apartaron de las 
actividades docentes a nuestro colega Antonio 
Heras, reintegrandolo a sus antiguas y predi- 
lectas labores literarias. Al dejar de ensefiar 
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literatura—aunque luego lo han requerido 
como “visiting professor” varias Universida- 
des—decidié volver a hacerla. Porque Heras, 
en los primeros tiempos de su residencia aquf, 
y mientras las tareas docentes le dejaron 
tiempo libre, escribié novelas y poesfas que 
se publicaron en Espafia, con muy buena aco- 
gida del ptiblico, y enviaba artfculos a dos im- 
portantes diarios de Madrid, “El Imparcial’’ 
y “La Voz,” recogidos algunos después en el 
libro De la Vida Norteamericana. Al retirarse 
del trabajo universitario, pudo notar que 
después de cuidar las flores del jardin de su 
casa de California le sobraban muchas horas, 
y pensé que alli, frente al mar, podfa seguir 
escribiendo libros. El primero de los que en 
esta su segunda etapa de literato ha publicado 
es el que estoy resefando. 

Se trata de una serie de crénicas sobre 
temas varios—que tienen el preciosismo de 
las miniaturas y la emocién de los recuerdos 
gratos—en las que Heras pone de relieve sus 
excepcionales dotes de observador—un poco 
a la manera “‘azoriniana’’—de los hechos y de 
los detalles al parecer insignificantes. Si de 
los escritos de Azorin pudo decir Ortega y 
Gasset que eran “primores de lo vulgar,’ 
de estas crénicas de andar y ver podria yo 
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decir que son “primores de lo fugaz.” Pero si 
en el ilustre autor de La Ruta de Don Quijote 
hay siempre una estela de melancolfa, en lo 
que escribe Heras afloran sutiles corrientes de 
humorismo que hacen sonreir al lector. 

Como en otro libro suyo que se publicé hace 
afios, refleja De Nueva York a California las 
impresiones de un intelectual nacido en 
Espafia, pero que tiene su hogar en los Estados 
Unidos, al ponerse en contacto con la vida de 
este pais. Tipos, hechos, costumbres, lugares, 
aparecen en las pdginas de este libro llenos de 
animacién y dinamismo, evocados con zumba 
cordial y comentados con amistosa ironfa. 
Escrito con fluida naturalidad y en lenguaje 
de insuperable correccién—Heras es literato 
por temperamento—seria sumamente titil 
como libro de texto para la ensefianza del 
idioma espafol en nuestros colegios y uni- 
versidades, tanto por el interés que segura- 
mente despertarfan en los estudiantes los 
originales e ingeniosos juicios del autor sobre 
cosas de todos conocidas, como por la elegan- 
cia y variedad de la construccién lingiifstica. 
Ojal4 veamos publicado este libro en edicién 
escolar para beneficio de nuestros alumnos. 

JERONIMO MALLO 


University of Iowa 











